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ARCllBISllOr  AVIIATELY/ 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK  lias  gatliercd  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources  the  material  for  a  very  readable  book,  which  may 
hogiiilc  an  afternoon  in  an  arm-chair,  and  may  furnish  us  with 
a  text  for  a  few  woixls  upon  the  life  of  the  great  Ar(‘hl)ishop  of 
the  Fiiiglish  establishment,  who  ought,  upon  his  own  principles, 
as  developed  in  his  work  entitled  TJie  Kingfhm  of  Chriaf,  to 
have  been  a  dissenting  and  eongregational  clergyman.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  had  no  more  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  Archbishop  than  ten  thousand  other  persons ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  had  any  entrance  into  his  confidence,  or  even 
accpiaintance ;  and  with  the  Archbishop’s  family  he  would  not, 
from  one  or  two  hints,  appear  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms ;  jiro- 
hably  they  resent  this  intrusion  of  a  stranger  upon  their  own 
ground,  especially  as  it  is  understood  that  ^liss  Whately  is 
engaged  in  jireparing  a  life  of  her  distinguished  parent :  still, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  collected  together  a  number  of  things 
readable  and  even  interesting.  He  is,  very  evidently,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  writes  with  entire  freedom  from  all  party  bitter¬ 
ness  ;  he  appears  to  admire  the  Archbishop  if  he  does  not 
understand  him  ;  he  has  fathered  upon  him  many  happy  pieces 
of  wit  which  arc  the  property  of  quite  other  brains;  for  instance, 
Whately’s  description  of  the  average  popular  sermon,  ‘‘  when  a 
“  man  aims  at  nothing,  and  hits  it,”  is  Robert  Hall’s.  Wo 
should  say  Mr.  Fitzjwitrick  is  mighty  in  the  department  of 
scissors  and  paste  ;  and  his  book  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
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MtsceUancous  Remains  from  the  Commonplace  Book  of  Richard  Whately ^ 
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Archhishop  Whdtehj. 

ol’  all  the  ott  (fits  and  the  obituary  iiotieos  whieh 
appeared  at  the  time  of  tlie  Arehbishop’s  death. 

.  Miss  Whately’s  book  is,  of  course,  of  a  very  different  order, 
and  has  another  ami  a  hiji^her  claim.  Here  we  have  the  old 
Archbishop’s  bones  of  thought  before  they  were  clothed  upon 
bv  what  there  was  of  flesh  in  his  style  (which,  indeed,  was 
never  much), and  before  they  became  fitted  into  thesymmetryand 
shajK*  of  his  various  volumes.  It  is,indeed,  a  very  delightful  little 
book ;  we  thank  M  iss  Whately  for  presenting  us  with  this,  to  wliet 
and  freshen  our  anticipations  of  the  work  to  which  we  shall  look 
for  the  a<le(piate  embodiment  of  her  father’s  remains  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Had  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  condensed  his  two  volumes  into  some 
such  bulkless  collection  of  Whatelyana,  our  gratitude  to  him 
would  have  increascHl  with  the  curtailment  of  the  occasion  for  it. 

Kichard  Whately  was  born  at  Nonsuch  Hark,  Surrey,  Feb- 
ruarv  Iwt,  17«S(».  The  famous  old  Nonsuch  has  vielded  now  to 
a  handsome  (lothie  mansion  ;  the  father  of  the  Archbishoj),  who 
resided  there,  was  the  Uev.  Joseph  Whately  ;  he  luJonged  to  a 
family  in  many  wavs  not  undistinguished — the  bloodof  very  dilic- 
rent  celebrities  in  their  day  flowed  down  and  mixed  in  the  veins 
of  ^^^lately.  It  seems  very  consistent  witli  such  a  gloriously  stiff* 
tough  piece  of  contradiction  as  he  was,  that,  while  one  of  his 
anci‘stors  was  a  high  Oxford  churchman,  publishing  ])rayers 
and  serimms,  another  was  the  famous  William  Whately,  the 
great  Puritan  preacher  of  Stratford-on- Ayon.  Connected  witli 
the  family,  also,  were  doctors  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  divinity  ; 
and  one  of  them  makes  himself  celebrated  by  An  Avcount  e/‘  Two 
t\rfnionfin(in/  Pahfpi  remored  from  the  N(tsc,  A\"e  do  not  find 
many  memorials  preservt‘d  of  his  early  days  ;  neither,  at  first, 
does  he  appear  to  haye  achieyed  the  greatest  successes  at 
(hxford  ;  it  is  noticeable,  however,  that  he  obtained  a  double 
second  in  the  same  year  that  Sir  Ibdiert  Peel,  llishoj)  (iilbert, 
and  Dean  Convbeare  were  first.  Oriel  was  his  collegi',  the 
famous  sclnud  of  speculative  thouglit,  soon  to  acquire  now 
famousness  as  the  home  and  field  of  John  Henry  Newman’s 
mind-life.  John  Keble,  it  seems,  was  a  class-mate  of  Pichard 
hately  ;  but  the  author  of  The  Christian  Yrar  won  a  doulile 
first  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  is  still  remembered  at  Oxford 
as  the  “  Hoy  Hachelor.”  AVondrously  different  ways  wont 
the  two  classmates,  lioth  leaders  of  men  in  very  opposite  paths: 
one  carried  vigorous  thought,  resolute  and  intrejiid  enquiry, 
to  the  very  borders  of  rationalism — some  would  say  he  scarcely 
stop|HHl  short  even  at  that  point ;  the  other  first  revived  the 
mystical  s]iirit  of  mediieval  song,  and  was,  pc'rlnqis,  the  first 
of  the  great  influences  conducting  back  his  universitv  and  his 
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country  to  Ivonianisin.  At  a  later  time,  John  Henry  Newman 
— ill  the  eharmin«^  hook  we  reviewed  last  month,  The  Apo- 
jQqifi — liow  he  was  iiiHueneed  by  Whately  ;  how  they  walked 
together ;  how  he  has  a  sense  of  obligation  to  him ;  then,  how 
he  grew  afraid  of  him,  and  how  they  separated.  We  can  well 
understand  how  that  eternally  twitehing  and  imjuisitivc  and 
unsettleable  nature  shrunk  before  the  sharp  points  of  Whately’s 
wit  and  common  sense  ;  and  so  it  happened  that,  in  later  life, 
after  Newman  was  received  to  the  bosom  of  the  mighty 
mother,  when  he  was  Principal  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland,  and  Whately  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  they  lived 
opp)site  to  each  other ;  but  the  old  fellow-students  and  fcllow- 
lieli)ers  not  only  held  no  intercourse,  but  during  the  whole 
jK'ri(Kl  of  their  residence  never  met. 

A  splendid  cluster  of  men  lived  in  Oxford  in  those  days. 
In  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  were  Copleston,  Davi¬ 
son,  Arnold,  Mant,  AV’^ilherforee,  Hawkins,  Hampden,  and  Pusey. 
(^)pleston  seems  to  have  been  Whately’s  closest  and  most 
abiding  friend ;  he  became  afterwards  Dishop  of  Llandalf;  he 
seems  never  to  have  performed  anything  adequate  to  his  re})u- 
tation  and  his  genius.  He  had  an  amazing  plenitude  of  mental 
gifts,  hut  he  indolently  pursued  his  own  way  with  them. 
\\  hately  always  boasted  of  his  indebtedness  to  Copleston,  and 
even  of  himself  said,  his  “  ideas  had  been  tran8])lanted  to  his 
frieiurs  mind,  hut  received  hack  again  in  a  state  of  fructification, 
of  which  he  had  no  suspicion  when  they  were  in  his  own  ground.^’ 
'fhero  was  no  indolence  in  Whately  ;  he  knew  that  “  indolence 
begins  in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains  and  when  pressed 
upon  by  an  excess  of  mental  labour,  he  only  alternated  it  by 
manual ;  he  was  wont,  in  the  emergencies  of  a  severe  headache, 
to  refresh  himself  by  digging,  or  cutting  down  a  tree  ;  and  the 
anecdote  is  repeated  here  of  the  old  man  seen  at  work  in  the 
An^hbisliop’s  grounds,  exciting  from  the  lips  of  the  onlooker 
some  rather  unfavourable  commentaries  upon  the  supposed  want 
of  philautliropy  exhibited  in  permitting  so  old  a  man  to  engage 
in  such  severe  toil — the  commentator  was  rather  surprised  when 
told  that  it  was  the  Archbishop  himself,  and  that  that  severe 
toil  W’as  his  cure  for  a  severe  headache.  In  1810  appeared  the 
little  pamphlet  wdth  wdiich  Whately^s  name  wdll  always  be 
associated — perhaps  the  most  famous  piece  of  his  wndting — 
Tltc  Histone  Doubts  rcUitivc  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  It  antici¬ 
pated,  by  many  years,  the  w'ork  of  Strauss;  as  Strauss  gathered 
up  and  focalised  much  of  the  same  kind  of  floating  scejiticism 
ill  Oennany.  The  object  of  The  Historic  Doubts  w'as  to  sliow 
the  fallacy  of  sceptical  criticism  in  general;  it  prevailed  consi- 
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(lerably  in  Oxford,  and  even  Pusey  himself,  in  liis  earlier  years, 
had  been  suspected  of  neology.  The  object  of  Wliately  was 
to  show  that  it  is  j)ossible  to  give  a  philosoidiic  denial  to  the 
most  notable  facts  of  history,  as  well  as  the  leading  stiitenients 
of  Christianity  ;  it  is  certainly  a  startling  performance.  After 
recaj>itulating  the  leading  circumstances  ol  theXapoleon  career, 
he  plunges  in  media  res. 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  the  preliminary  question,  concerning; 
the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one  as  a  matter  of  doubt;  and  to  show  even  the  smallest 
hesitation  in  admitting  it,  would  probably  be  regarded  as  an  excess  of 
scepticism  ;  on  the  ground  that  this  point  has  always  been  taken  for  granted 
by  the  disputants  on  all  sides,  being  indeed  implied  by  the  very  nature 

of  their  disputes .  Let  it  then  be  allowed  us,  as  is 

surely  reasonable,  just  to  inquire,  with  respect  to  the  extraordinary 
story  I  have  been  speaking  of,  on  what  evidence  we  believe  it.  We 
shall  be  told  that  it  is  notorious;  i.  e.  in  plain  English,  it  is  very  much 
talked  about.  But  as  the  generality  of  those  who  talk  about  Buonaparte 
do  not  even  pretend  to  speak  from  their  own  authorityj  but  merely  to 
r(*peat  what  they  have  casually  heard,  we  cannot  reckon  them  as  in  any 
degree  witnesses;  but  must  allow  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  what  we 
are  told,  to  be  mere  bear-say,  which  would  not  be  at  all  the  more 
worthy  of  credit  even  if  it  were  repeated  by  ten  times  as  many  more. 
As  t\»r  those  who  profess  to  have  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 

ami  to  have  themselves  witnessed  his  transactions,  I  write  not  for  them  : 
if  any  such  there  he,  who  are  inwardly  conscious  of  the  truth  of  all  they 
relate,  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  but  to  beg  that  they  will  be  tole¬ 
rant  and  charitable  towards  their  neiglibours,  who  have  not  the  same 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth;  and  who  may  well  be  excused  for 
remaining  doubtful  about  such  extraordinary  events,  till  most  unanswer¬ 
able  proofs  shall  be  adduced. 

We  may  presume  that  this  pamphlet  is  well  known,  and  has 
Inn'll  the  foundation  of  much  study  to  our  readers.  Really  it  needs 
reading  again.  Published  before  Strauss  or  Renan  were  heard 
of — beibrethe  latter  of  these  gentlemen  wasborn — it  still  remains 
an  arynmentum  ad  hominem.  The  following  is  an  illustration 
of  his  striking  way  of  putting  his  audacious  argument: — 

There  is  one  more  circumstance  which  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning, 
because  it  so  much  adiis  to  the  air  of  fiction  wdiich  pervades  every  part 
of  this  marvellous  tale;  and  that  is,  the  natmiality  of  it.  Buonaparte 
prevailed  over  all  the  hostile  states  in  tiu*n,  except  England;  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  his  fleets  were  swept  from  the  sea,  by  England;  his  troops 
always  deteat  an  equal,  and  frequently  even  a  superior  number  of  those 
of  any  other  nation,  except  the  English;  and  with  them  it  is  just  the 
reverse;  twice,  and  twice  oidy,  lie  is  personally  engaged  against  an 
English  Commander,  and  both  times  he  is  totally  defeated ;  at  Acre  and  at 
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Waterloo;  and,  to  crown  all,  England  finally  crushes  this  tremendous 
power,  which  has  so  long  kept  the  continent  in  subjection  or  in  alarm, 
and  to  the  English  he  surrendei  s  himself  prisoner !  Thoroughly  national 
to  l)e  sure  1  It  may  be  all  very  true;  but  I  would  only  ask  if  a  story  had 
been  fabricated  for  the  express  purpose  of  amusing  the  English  nation, 
could  it  have  been  contrived  more  ingeniously  ?  It  would  do  admirably 
for  an  epic  poem ;  and  indeed  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Iliad  and  the  iEneid ;  in  which  Achilles  and  the  Greeks,  ^neas  and  the 
Trojans,  (the  ancestors  of  the  Romans,)  are  so  studiously  held  up  to 
admiration.  Buonaparte’s  exploits  seem  magnified  in  order  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  his  conquerors;  just  as  Hector  is  allowed  to  triumph  duiing 
the  absence  of  Achilles,  merely  to  give  additional  splendour  to  his  over¬ 
throw  by  the  arm  of  that  invincible  hero.  Would  not  this  circumstance 
alone  render  a  history  rather  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  an  acute  critic, 
even  if  it  were  not  filled  with  such  gross  improbabilities;  and  induce  him 
to  suspend  his  judgment,  till  very  satisfactory  evidence  (far  stronger  than 
can  be  found  in  this  case)  should  be  produced.  Is  it  then  too  much  to 
demand  of  the  wary  academic  a  suspension  of  judgment  as  to  the  “life 
and  adventures  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte?”  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
positively  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  such  person ;  but  merely 
to  propose  it  as  a  doubtful  point,  and  one  the  more  deserving  of  careful 
investigation,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  having  hitherto  been 
admitted  without  inquiry. 

Very  remarkably  too,  to  sustain  himself,  he  even  appeals  to 
contemporary  printed  documents  and  records.  Thus : — 

The  principal  Parisian  journal,  the  Moniteury  in  the  number  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  very  day  (in  the  year  1814)  on  which  the  allied  armies 
are  said  to  have  entered  Paris  ns  conquerors,  makes  no  mention  of 
any  such  event,  nor  alludes  at  all  to  any  military  transactions,  but 
is  entirely  occupied  with  criticisms  on  some  theatrical  performances. 
Now  this  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  positive  contradiction 
of  the  received  accounts. — Page  79,  13th  edition. 

NIiss  Whatcly,  in  her  valuable  little  volume,  has  published  a 
pa})er  of  which  the  world  has  heard,  but  which  probably  never 
sjiw'  the  light  before,  as  its  argument  had  not  satisfied  its 
author  altogether.  It  is  an  admirable  companion  to  the  Historic 
Doubt Hy  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  an 
argument  to  show  that  Robinson  Cru^soe  could  not  be  true ;  its 
purpose  being  further  to  illustrate  that  no  fiction,  however 
carefully  constructed,  can  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  investiga¬ 
tion.  Robinson  Crusoe,  perhaps,  of  all  works  of  fiction  has  been 
most  successful,  as  Defoe  was  indeed  most  remarkable  for  his 
unequalled  command  over  details  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
api)ea ranee  of  reality  to  liis  fictions.  It  would  seem  that 
H  hately  had  intended  from  this  paper  to  erect  his  argument  on 
the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Old  Testament  story.  In  1822, 
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ho  ro<*oivc(l  tho  pastoral  oharj^o  of  TTailswortli,  in  Suflolk  ;  also 
(»f  (’lu‘<listoii,  ill  ^iorfolk.  Tho  Saturday  7tVnV/r  exprossos  its 
opinion,  that  wlicii  Whatoly  loft  Oxford,  tlie  University  felt  it 
had  got  rid  of  a  nightmare,  lie  was,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
order  of  men,  a  most  iineoinfortable  thinker — common  sense 
is  a  most  unjilcasant  thing  to  people  who  are  incessantly 
searching  for  arguments  to  sustain  old  abuses ;  but  he  left 
Oxford  only  for  a  sliort  season,  and  never,  in  fact,  until  he  was 
elevatinl  to  the  Jleneh.  Ilis  Bampton  Lectures  (hi  fhe  and 
Ahiote  of  Part  If  in  Piligion  increased  his  fame,  while,  certainly,  it 
seems  a  singular  subject  for  such  a  purpose.  He  became  Master 
of  8t.  Alban’s  Hall,  and,  in  18d(),  gave  really  a  proof  of  his 
heroism  in  accepting,  in  such  a  place  as  Oxford,  the  Professor¬ 
ship  of  I’olitical  Economy,  his  favourite  science — the  subject  in 
Oxtord  of  every  formidable  prejudice,  accused  of  being  dry, 
worthless,  unfavourable  to  rt'ligion,  and  a  check  to  charity.  The 
course  of  lectures  he  delivered  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  compendious  and  simple  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  study;  he  had  not,  however,  held  the  chair  much  more 
than  twelve  months,  when  the  death  of  Archbisho])  Mage(‘  left 
the  di(K‘ese  of  Hublin  vacant,  and,  of  course,  interested  curiosity 
was  wide  awake  and  keenly  speculative  as  to  his  successor. 

Whately  was  one  of  the  last  men  thought  upon ;  it  was  sup- 
j)osed  he  would  live  and  die  an  academician ;  it  would  seem  he 
had  not  the  winning  graces  which  ensure  a  man  courtly  patro¬ 
nage.  The  Whigs  were  powerful ;  and  that  was  a  day  when 
Holland  House  had  great  intiuence ;  he  had  not  won  the  favour¬ 


able  regards  of  Lady  Holland.  Lord  Holland  told  Guizot  that 
“  AVhately  was  indiscreet  in  his  sincerity.”  Lady  Holland  was 
a  brilliant  and  clever  woman,  and  has  received  a  large  share 
of  praise  and  admiration  from  writers  like  Thomas  Moore,  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  and  Lord  Macaulay,  who  were  among  the  chief  pets 
of  her  circle;  but  Lady  Holland  could  love  to  patronise,  and 
when  peoj)le  would  not  be  ])atronised  she  could  snub  ;  but  when 
she  tried  to  snap  at  Whately,  it  is  said,  her  teeth  encountenMi 
sparkling  granite;  so  the  springs  of  Holland  House  were  not 
touchiHl  to  favour  his  promotion.  But  he  represented  a  strong 
intelligence,  a  power  to  advance  Popular  Education,  a  largeness 
and  liln'rality  of  soul,  eminently  needed  to  traiupiillize  Ireland ; 
and  so  the  little  world,  that  cares  for  such  things,  was  astounded 
one  day,  and  struck  dumb  with  the  news  that  Whately  was  a  full 
blown  archbishop.  The  step  was  not  permitted  to  tlie  ministry 
without  much  severe  animadversion  ;  it  was  to  the  calm  sagacity 
of  Earl  Grey,  that  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
wen'  indebted  for  this  apjK)intment,  which  resulted  in  so  much 
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l)onrfif  to  tho  one  and  dipfnil y  to  tlie  other,  lie  contrasted  jj^reatly 
with  his  predecessor,  who,  although  very  well  known,  and  some¬ 
what  deservedly,  by  his  work  on  tho  Atonement,  does  not 
commend  himselt*  much  to  us  as  an  archbishop.  He  was  a  very 
lair  tvpe  of  a  Low"  Churchman,  inferior  in  birth,  and,  of 
course,  standing  wdth  pre-eminent  stateliness  and  stillness  upon 
all  the  cercmonialisms  of  his  station  ;  he  >vas  very  orthoclox, 
which,  of  course,  w  ith  him  as  with  most  Low’  (’hurclimen,  means 
exceedingly  intolerant  and  bigoted.  lie  Avould  have  been  hor- 
rilied  indeed  at  the  intimate  and  almost  affectionate  terms  upon 
which  his  successor  lived  wdth  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  estimable  Dr.  ^1  array.  Like  Ijow’  Church  bishops 
in  general,  he  had  an  intense  and  most  orthodox  regard  for 
money,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with  his  successor  in  this  point 
also.  The  prim,  smooth,  evangelical,  and  antithetical  Arch¬ 
bishop  wore  the  mitre  only  nine  years,  and,  although  quite 
inferior  by  birth  and  adventitious  circumstances  to  Whately, 
diiKl  w’orth  i‘4(),0(K).  The  hard-headed,  (‘old,  clear,  and,  as 
some  thought,  not  most  orthodox  Archbishop  reigiu'd  thirty-t  w  o 
y(\irs,  and  yet,  with  a  large  income  resulting  besides  from  tlie 
sale  of  his  innumerable  books,  died  worth  .l“li),00().  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  has  certainly  drawn  no  favourable  portrait  of  Arcli- 
bisliop  Magee,  and  wo  do  not  doubt  that  he  simj)ly  expresses 
the  truth  when  he  says,  “  could  the  Archbishop  have  but  con- 
“  ceived  some  of  the  things  his  successor  would  perp(?trate  in 
“  intimacies  and  tolerations  of  Rcnnan  Catholics,  Ac.,  Ac.,  he 
“  would  hav  e  fann('d  himself  with  a  religious  tract  before  going 
“  off  in  hysterics.’’  Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  how  the 
Archbisho])  s(‘t  to  work  in  real  earnest,  so  soon  as  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  dio(;ese.  He  found  many  things  against  him.  In  the 
course  of  his  work,  he  did  many  things  for  which  we  shall  not  be 
exj)ected  either  to  pat  him  on  tlie  back  or  respond  Amen  ;  but  he 
was  a  gn'at,  real-hearted,  and  strong-minded  man.  As  he  went 
along,  he  felt  every  foot  of  ground  firm  beneath  his  own  tread  and 
we  give  our  admiration  to  the  reality,  where  we  dissent  very  widely 
from  the  action.  We  have,  for  instance,  very  little  sympathy  w  ith 
his  Charge  to  his  clergy  upon  the  Cholera  in  1842,  in  which  he 
distinctly  onjoincHl  his  clergy  to  run  themselvc^s  into  no  danger  in 
the  way  of  visitation  ;  he  goes  on  to  tell  them  tlnit  a  lioman 
C  atholic  trusts  in  the  efficacy  of  extreme  unction,  so  he  is  bound 
|oa})ply  to  his  priest,  when  in  dying  circumstance's,  to  administer 
it.  The  priest,  of  course,  believes  in  its  efficacy,  and  he  is 
bound  to  go,  but  Drotestantism  has  nothing  corres])onding  to 
oxtn'me  unction.  Ho  puts  aside  altogether  the  jM>ssibility  of  a 
dt*ath-b(‘d  repentance,  after  an  irrt'ligious  life,  when  the  mind 
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is  enfeebled  by  IxKlily  weakness  and  distraetinl  by  bodily  pain ; 
he  tells  the  Ihotestant  that  he  is  bound  to  abstain  Ironi  ex¬ 
posing  his  pastor  to  the  risk  of  infixdion,  reminding  him  when 
the  foolish  virgins  in  the  parable  found  their  lamps  going  out, 
it  was  in  vain  that  they  applied  to  their  companions  for  assist¬ 
ance,  just  when  the  Bridegroom  was  at  hand — thus,  in  effect.  Dr. 
Whately  said  to  those  sick  of  the  cholera,  “don’t  send  for  the  inin- 
“  ister,”  and  to  the  minister  he  said,  “  don’t  go” — this  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  way  in  which  the  new  Archbishop  began  to  liorrify 
prt'judiccs  in  his  out-spoken  fashion.  We  beg  to  say,  without 
arguing  the  matter  with  the  Archbishop  at  all,  we  have  no 
svmpathy  with  this  definition  of  the  ministerial  duties  to  the 
sick  room  ;  it  is  quite  j)robable  that  the  benefit  in  cases  of 
cholera  may  lie  usually  less  than  trifling,  but  there  is  comfort 
to  the  sufferer,  even  if  he  be  a  believer  ;  there  is  a  possibility  of 
culmiim  and  soothiim  the  minds  of  the  surviving  sufferers  too. 
A  minister  in  a  sick  room  sliould  have  something  of  the  effect 
of  an  anodyne  in  a  fever.  But  we  cite  this  as  an  illustration 
of  the  Archbishop’s  frequent  magnanimous  w  rong-headedness. 
In  other  things  he  exhibited  the  same  magnanimity  of  utter¬ 
ance,  but  in  sentiments  more  congenial  to  our  own  feelings. 
Considering  how  Bomanisni  had  been  persecuted  in  Ireland,  and 
how’  Catholics  were,  until  just  before  his  elevation,  a  very  much 
contemned  jK'ople,  it  was  very  fine  that  frequent  saying  of  his, 
“  w  hen  praying  that  God’s  servants  may  be  hurt  by  no  persccu- 
“  tions,  let  us  not  forget  to  pray  for  the  still  more  important 
“  blessing  of  being  preserved  from  hurting  others  by  jiersc- 
“  cution.”  lie  was  a  strange  body,  this  Archbishop;  he  says, 
“  I  think  that  a  Catholic  is  a  member  of  Clirist’s  Church  just  as 
“  much  as  1  am,  and  I  could  w'ell  endure  one  form  of  that  Church 
“  in  Ireland  and  another  in  England.”  After  this,  perhaps, 
it  was  quite  w'ell  also  that  he  should  say,  “if  Jesus  Christ  w  ere  now 
“  on  earth,  there  are  many  professing  Christians  who  would  call 
“  Him  a  Latitudinarian.”  As  a  preacher,  Whately  wdll,  of 
course,  bear  no  comparison  w  ith  those  mighty  masters  of  con¬ 
summate  cajolery,  who,  like  Dean  Kirw’an,  turn  the  puljiit  into 
an  arena  of  mere  disjilay  ;  hard,  strong,  sometimes  paradoxical, 
thought  characterized  him.  He  filled  a  world  of  interest  and 
observation  to  those  w’ho  were  able  to  be  interested  and  to 
obstTve.  The  epigram  of  Rogers  w  as  really  not  deserved. 

“  hately  has  got  no  heart,  *tis  said,  but  we  deny  it ; 

He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  sermons  by  it.’* 

He  laid  it  dow'ii  as  an  essential  principle,  in  his  rhetoric,  that 
the  orator  should  so  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  creations 
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of  the  mind,  as  to  entirely  forget  the  outward  manner  ;  but  wo 
can  scarcely  believe  that  he  ever  used  his  legs  in  the  way  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  describes,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  preach¬ 
ing  life,  when  he  convulsed  audiences  with  laughter  by  managing 
to  work  about  one  of  his  legs  until  it  hung  over  the  side  of  the 
pulpit — probably  this  is  an  exaggeration,  as  it  certainly  seems 
an  im|^)ossibility.  lie  was,  however,  as  eccentric  in  his  manner 
as  he  was  sober  in  his  matter  in  preaching.  His  sermons  we  need 
not  dwell  upon.  All  his  works  have  the  same  calm,  clearly 
expressed  vividness ;  he  had  the  happy  art  of  making  the  most 
difficult  and  abstruse  subject  clear  by  his  transparent  English 
style ;  his  works  are  so  interesting  to  us  that  wo  feel  a  pro¬ 
portionate  interest  in  the  man — so  much  pith  and  point;  so 
much  luminousness  and  aphoristic  strength  seem  to  point  to  a 
mind,  the  course  of  whose  development  and  manifestation  we 
should  feel  a  pleasure  in  studying — subtlety  and  practicalness 
had  an  equal  liold  upon  him.  Again,  we  have  inferred  all  along 
his  lionesty  of  purpose;  it  is  indicated  in  such  an  anecdote  as 
the  following : — 

A  puffy  parson  from  Donegal,  with  more  hat  than  head,  one  day 
swaggered  into  the  model  school,  and  in  loud  and  pompous  accents  re- 
([iiested  that  a  teacher  of  unexceptionable  acquirements  should  be  trotted 
out  before  him.  In  addition  to  his  duties,”  he  added,  “  he  should  act 
as  parish  clerk,  assist  the  sexton,  care  the  registries,  and  be  capable 
of  leading  the  chorus  in  my  church.”  An  inspector  inquired,  “  What 
amount  of  salary  the  rev.  gentleman  would  consider  equitable  for  these 
varied  services?”  Five  pounds  a  year,”  he  replied,  “in  addition,  of 
course,  to  his  pay  from  the  Hoard.”  “Hero  is  the  Archbishop  himself,” 
proceeded  the  inspector,  “and  you  had  better  tell  him  the  exact  sort  of 
person  you  require.”  Dr.  Whately  heard  the  litany  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  recited,  with  the  remuneration  proposed.  “  Yoii  can  get  beer  at 
any  price,  sir,”  said  his  Grace;  “small  ])riee,  small  beer — but  I  tell 
you,  sir,  you  disgrace  the  cloth  you  wear  and  the  diocese  from  which 
you  come.” 

Hut  ho  never  could  be  taught  good  behaviour. 

He  did  not  like  to  see  a  man  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  during 

dinner  or  other  social  hours ;  and  when  the  bishop  of  0 - ,  one  day 

at  his  own  table,  was  descanting  in  a  tone  more  suitable  to  a  Prio 
Dieu  than  the  easy  chair  in  which  he  sat.  Dr.  Whately,  dropping  his 
knife  and  fork,  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  Do  you  know  the  best  way  of 
dressing  cabbage  ?”  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  entered  into  an 
elaborate  and  instructive  detjiil  regarding  its  culture,  from  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  to  the  culinary  preparation  of  the  plant. 

In  the  National  Hoard  of  Education,  tlie  presence  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  Lord  Plunkett,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  other  such 
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p«T<>ns,  ooulil  never  prevent  him  from  indnl^in^  in  tlio 
habit  of  plaeiu^  his  legs  on  the  table  n>uiul  which  they  s;tt, 
throwing  nis  chair  back,  making  it  rest  eiitindy  on  its  two  hiiul 
legs,  and  so  making  it  osi'illato  to  and  fro :  and  for  years  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Ihxinl,  the  bn'ach  in  the  caqvt  was 
pi)intcd  out  as  the  result  of  this  extraonlinary  ehair  exercise. 
Invited  out  to  dine  at  the  I>>ni  Lieutenant's,  he  woidd  Ivguile 
the  interval  before  dinner  by  jxiring  and  pruning  his  nails  with 
a  jjair  of  scissors  he  always  carried  in  his  jxHket-lx^ok.  lining 
with  Lonl  Ansrlesea,  and  arriving  l)efoi\'  the  bulk  of  the  guests, 
he  would  draw  his  ann-idiair  Indore  the  tire,  and  stretch  to  the 
uttermost  his  legs,  until  his  heels  seenuxl  to  rejx>se  among  the 
articles  of  rtrtu  on  the  mantel-piece.  A  deiidedly  ipieer  arch¬ 
bishop  ;  but  after  this  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  outer  man.  it 
is  just  to  him  to  rememlx>r  how  these  strange  characteri>tics 
were  probiibly  the  result  of  that  ever  restless,  ever  hannonizing 
thought  ;  and  he  has  himsidf  furnisluxl,  without  intending  it, 
an  ajxdogy  for  himself  in  describing  the  luvessity  under  wliich 
the  mind  is,  in  its  moments  of  activity,  for  finding  some  Unlilv 


outlet  and  exercise.  The  writing  desk  of  Xapdix^u  l>uona}Kirtc 
is  s;iid  to  lx‘  dei'ply  notcluxl  all  over  with  his  jx'u-knifc,  and  the 
idle  writing  upon  blotting  jxqK'r,  and  the  restless  jKudng  to  and 
fro  in  a  study,  and  the  feminine  resmirce  of  the  neeille,  and  the 
notching  and  whittling  of  a  stick,  are  all  illustrations,  not  of  the 
mind  in  idleness,  but  of  the  mind  intensely  employ tnl. 


“It  is  a  fact,  ami  a  very  curious  one,”  writes  Pr.  Whatoly  himself, 
“  that  many  people  find  they  cun  bc'st  attend  to  'any  s«.'rious  matter 
when  they  are  oi'cupied  with  something  else,  that  mpiires  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  attention ;  such  as  working  with  the  needle  (which, 
by  the  bye,  gives  the  woman  a  groat  advantage  over  men^,  cutting 
open  paptT-leavos,  or,  for  want  of  such  employment,  hddling  anyhow 
with  the  fingers  (which  most  are  prone  to  when  earnestly  engaged). 
Now,  as  the  best  philosophers  are  agreeil,  that  the  mind  cannot 
actually  attend  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  when  it  so 
apjH'ars,  is,  in  reality,  shifting  with  prodigious  rapidity  backwanls 
and  forwards  from  one  to  the  other,  it  sixuns  strange  that  attention  to 
one  train  of  ideas  should  In'  aidtd  by  this  continual,  though  unjx*r- 
ceived,  distraction  to  another.  The  truth  is,  1  conceive,  that  it  is 
next  to  imjMissible  to  keep  the  mind  closely  fixed  to  any  one  train  of 
tliought,  fjccepl  for  a  very  short  time;  and  that,  when  we  supjx)se  this 
to  Ik?  the  case,  there  are,  in  reality,  continual  little  digressions;  which 
friMjuently  do  not  (often  do)  leave  a  trace  on  the  memory ;  w  hich  are 
excited,  either  by  some  casual  association  w  ith  one  of  the  ideas  of  the 
train,  or  by  bodily  sensations,  and  from  which  the  attention  is  con¬ 
tinually  rtdurning  to  its  former  courw'.  If  any  one  first  attends  to 
any  subject,  as  lie  thinks,  exclusively,  and  atlerwards  bi'ginuing  to 
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cut  open  ivipcr-leavcs  finds  that  he  attends  no  worse  than  I'oforo,  it 
seems  quite  evident  that  he  did  not  before  attend  ej^nsitrly  than 

after;  and  consequently  that  he  had  then,  though  ho  knew  it  not,  his 
attention  as  much  drawn  oft'  by  extraneous  objects.  Tiiking  it  then 
for  grantevi,  tliat  we  si'ldom,  or  never,  e;m  prevent  entindy  tluvso 
occasional  wanderings  of  attention,  and  never  can  wholly  c\nifiue  our 
thoughts  to  the  nuiin  object,  the  bi'st  way,  thert'fort',  must  W  to 
pn'St'nt  to  them  some  suKmlinate  objtH't,  which  sludl  bt‘ just  intert'sti ug 
enough  to  withhold  our  attention  fixnn  tliosi'  objtvts,  which  our  r\>ving 
sensi's  are  jx'rjH'tually  apt  to  pn'sent  to  us,  and  yet  not  enough  to 
draw  off  much  of  our  attention  such  as  niH^llework,  to  one  who  is 
familiar  with  it,  but  not  to  a  child  who  is  just  learning  it);  mul  this 
suborlinate  object  >vill  not  only  draw  off  our  attention  from  tlie  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  of  scnst',  but  will  also  ehei'k  tlu^se  wandering  thoughts 
which  are  suggi'sted  by  the  principal  train  of  ideas ;  for  Iving  assvH'iatiHl 
with  this  principid  train,  it  will  form  a  Si>rt  of  topiciU  memory,  and  will 
thus  jH'rpi'tually  rtvall  us  to  what  we  are  alx>ut.  Hence  the  grt'at 
advantage  of  some  such  employment  as  needlework,  turning,  Ctc. 
too,  though  it  it  t'foloHfd  uueirii,  frhrn  uHofhor  is  rfoding  or  sprttUng  to 
f/OH,  to  likik  out  of  tho  tcindoir  or  /»Aiy  tcith  <i  dog,  nt  implging  iuofirntiim, 
get  tcf  should  hf  atrors  that  it  dors  not  orcossorilg  implg  nng  such  thing. 
Hence,  tiX),  the  chief  advantage  of  meditsaling  on  pajH'r;  the  act  of 
writing  withholds  the  attention ;  and  the  words  written  are  mor*  even 
than  the  alwe  topical  kind  of  memory,  for  theypr'sent  to  you  the  past 
part  of  the  tnuns — first,  in  regular  orler;  seoi>ndly,  conmvteii  with  them, 
not  by  an  extemjH>raueous  jisscKuation,  as  alK>ve,  but  by  an  establisluni 
;md  habitual  one.” 


It  will  bo  siiid,  lias  Kvii  said  most  likely  a  thousand  times, 
that  he  was  tCH>  much  under  the  dominion  of  the  mere  under¬ 
standing.  He  had  a  great  faith  that  children  should  only  Ih' 
taught  what  they  could  understand — here  agjiin  we  .should  have 
a  most  eogi'iit  quarrel  with  him.  “  When  Mrs.  Whately  and 
“I  got  marriiHl,'’ Siiid  he,  “one  of  the  tirst  things  that  we 
“  agrml  iqxm  was,  that  should  Providenee  send  us  idiihlivn,  we 
“  would  never  teach  them  anything  they  did  not  understand.** 
“  Not  oven  their  prayers,  my  lord  **  said  the  giuitleman  with 
whom  he  was  eonyei*sing.  “  Yes,  not  even  their  prayers,**  said 
the  Andihishop.  “  Oh  ^Ir.  Kavanagh,**  .said  His  Oraee,  “  surely 
“  you  don*t  adviH'ate  that  they  should  swallow  their  fixMl  tiiNt 
“  and  chow  it  afterwards.**  “  Well,  my  lonl,**  was  the  rejoinder, 
“  in  practice  it  is  found  luve.ssiiry  to  treat  .such  little  children 
“  (K'ca.sionally  as  ruminants  ;  the  ptwess  of  mental  assimilation 
“  not  being  conqilete  until  they  have  chewed  their  fiKnl  over 
“  st'vend  times  after  they  have  swallowixl  it.** 

M  e  hojH'  to  have  anoAier  opportunity  of  hM>king  more  elo.sely 
into  the  work  the  Aivhbishop  |K'rfornuHl.  We  liave  hero  ga- 
thenxl  togt'thor  some  few’  jiartieulars  illustrative  i>f  the  character 
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of  u  very  real  and  original  man,  wlio  served  his  generation, 
verily  believe,  in  an  equal  manner  to  anyone,  however  eminent, 
belonging  to  it.  What  personal  sorrows  beset  him  do  not  so 
much  transpire  ;  that  he  liad  his  share  we  have  no  doubt,  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  worldly  suceess  and  prosperity  ;  indeed,  he  was  a 
man  on  all  sides,  probably,  more  admired  tlian  loved,  but  there 
ray  out  from  his  charaeter  innumerable  instances  of  his  over¬ 
flowing  generosity  and  goodness.  His  charity  seems  to  have 
been  most  exemplary  and  remarkable.  On  one  occasion,  when 
hedged  up  for  some  defence  of  his  conduct,  he  “  took  a  little 
“  pride  to  himseHy*  he  said,  ‘‘  that  during  a  certain  number  of 
“  years  he  had  distributed  £50,000  in  charity,  but  never  given 
“  a  }x?nny  to  a  beggar  in  his  life.^’  The  following  is  lovable. — 

A  clergj'man,  who  made  a  touching  appeal  to  his  generosity,  was 
unhesitatingly  accommodated  with  a  loan  of  £400.  He  deserted  the 
Archbishop’s  levees,  and  was  not  seen  at  the  Talace,  or  heard  ot*  lor 
many  years  after.  One  day  Dr.  Whately’s  study  door  opened  noise¬ 
lessly,  and  the  borrower  stood  before  him,  presenting  an  aspect  half 
suggestive  of  llaydon’s  ligure  of  Lazarus,  and  half  of  the  Prodigal  Son’s 
return.  “  Hilloa!”  exclaimed  the  Archbishop,  starting  up  to  kill  the 
fatted  calf,  “  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  became  of  you  so  long?  ” 

“1  did  not  like  to  present  myself  before  your  Grace,”  re]>lied  the 
clergyman,  who  was  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments,  and  of  higher 
principle,  “  until  1  found  myself  in  a  position  to  return  the  sum  which 
you  so  generously  lent  me  ” — saying  which  he  advanced  to  the  study 
table  and  deposited  upon  it  a  pile  of  bank-notes. 

“  Tut,  tut !  ”  said  the  Archbishop,  taking  the  arm  of  his  visitor, 
**  put  up  your  money,  and  now  come  down  to  luncheon.” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  says : — 

A  remark  made  by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  'svhich  sounded 
at  the  time  extravagant,  wdll,  now  that  Dr.  Whately’s  charity  is  betUT 
bruited,  fail  to  awaken  surprise. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Zoological  Society,  some  years  ago,  when 

a  subscription  among  the  members  was  on  foot,  Dr. - suggested  that 

Dr.  Whatt'ly’s  name  ought  to  be  put  down  for  at  least  £50. 

“He  has  not  got  it,”  interposed  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  “no  one 
knows  him  better  than  I  do ;  he  gives  away  every  farthing  of  his 
income ;  and  so  privately  is  it  bestowed  that  the  recipients  themselves 
are  the  only  witnesses  of  his  bounty.” 

W  e  are  ourselves  acquainted  with  some  remarkable  instances  of  his 
generosity,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  vouch.  A  ripe  scholar 
and  gentleman  died  some  years  since  in  Dublin,  icaving  his  family 
almost  destitute.  Dr.  Whately,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  aided  them  by  the  munificent  relief  of  £1,000.  A 

classical  tt'acher  was  threatened  by  a  legal  execution ;  Mr.  M- - -»  on 

his  behalf,  represented  his  painful  situation  to  the  Archbishop,  who, 
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having  been  informed  that  £250  would  make  him  a  comparatively  free 
and  happy  man,  filled  a  cheque  for  that  amount,  and  thus  averted  the 
catastrophe. 

In  his  old  age  came  down  upon  him  some  of  liis  heaviest 
sorrows.  He  was  married  thirty-eight  years  to  his  gifted  wife, 
and  they  had  no  bereavement  during  those  years ;  tlien,  for  the 
first  tiine,  the  hand  of  deatli  was  laid  lieavily  on  them.  A 
beloved  daughter,  just  married,  was  stricken  down ;  and  then 
came  another  domestic  bereavement,  although  not  the  work  of 
death — “it  has  added  ten  years  to  my  age,’*  says  the  poor  old 
Archbishop.  On  Mrs.  AVhately  these  atHictions  told  fatally  ; 
she  died,  April,  1800  ;  and  wo  can  well  believe  what  one  of  his 
survdvors  says,  “  that  it  was  the  most  solemn  and  afiecting  sight 
“  he  ever  witnessed,  to  see  the  noble  old  man  sitting  down  uj)on 
“  the  stairs  outside  his  wife’s  chamber,  crying  and  sobbing  like 
“  a  child,  while  the  change  was  approaching  ;  for  the  poor  old 
father  and  husband,  who  had  been  so  ungraceful  in  his  behaviour 
at  committee  boards,  and  in  Lord  Lieutenants’  drawing  rooms, 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  real  and  tender  fireside-life;  and, 
though  a  hard,  and  rugged,  and  logical,  and  matter-of-fact,  and 
common  sense  man,  he  was  full  of  tenderness,  and  sympathy,  and 
gentleness.  In  1803  his  own  end  came;  his  sutterings  on  his 
deatli-bed  were  very  great,  but  no  rebellious  murmur  escaped  his 
lips — only  in  his  long  nights  of  pain  he  prayed  constantly  for 
patience.  lie  had  preached  in  Oxford  strongly  on  preparation  for 
death,  and  his  death-bed  showed  that  he  was  not  uni)repared.  A 
fewd  ays  before  he  died,  one  of  his  clergy  said  to  him,  “Well, 
“  your  Grace,  it  is  a  great  mercy  that  though  your  body  is  weak, 
“  your  intellect  is  vigorous  still.”  “Talk  to  me  no  more  about 
“  intellect,”  he  replied,  “  there  is  nothing  for  me  now  but 
“  Christ.”  His  funeral  was  a  public  one,  of  course,  and  emi¬ 
nent  Roman  Catholics  united  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
Protestants  in  expressing  their  regard  to  one  who  had  certainly 
done  his  best,  and  in  a  most  legitimate  manner,  to  heal  the 
breaches  between  the  two  great  rival  creeds  and  factions  of 
Ireland.  We  must  not  close  our  brief  notice  without  giving  to 
our  readers  some  few  memoranda  illustrative  of  the  man.  He 
was  fond  of  the  apothegmatic ;  he  exhibited  this  also  in  his 
little  book  of  Prorrrhs  and  Precepts  for  copy  lines,  for  the  nse  of 
Schools.  Some  of  these  proverbs  were  the  texts  of  his  daily  life 
in  dealing  with  men.  Thus  he  often  brought  in  his  proverb  in 
defence  of  his  tolerant  views  in  jxditics  and  ojiinion  :  “  If^ide 
u'dl  m  ar,  hnt  tight  will  tear.''  If  you  will  not  take  pains,  pains 
Will  take  you,"  was  a  favourite;  and  he  improved  on  “  It  is  better 
to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out,”  by  “  It's  better  to  wear  out  shoes 
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than  nhvchy  His  definition  of  a  proverb  we  believe  to  be  the 
Ix'st  of  many,  “  A  proverb  is  the  tcisdom  of  maof/  and  the  wit  of 
one,*'  lie  was  wont  to  sum  up  all  harsh  judgments  about 
human  nature,  by  his  freipiently  used  adage,  “  The  (jeneralift/  of 
mankind  are  as  (jood  amt  as  wise  as  the.  ....  (jeneraHtt/f*  whieli 
is  very  much  like  a  similar  eharitablc  verdict  that  “  there 
is  as  maeh  difference  in  folks  as  in  anyhody**  We  give  to  our 
readers  the  following  illustrations  of  his  clear,  pertinent,  and 
aphoristic  style. 

Tradition  as  the  Foundation  of  Church  Authority. — **  Many  defend 
oral  tradition  on  the  ground  that  we  have  the  Scriptures  themselves 
by  tradition.  Would  they  think  that  because  they  might  trust  ser¬ 
vants  to  deliver  a  letter,  however  long  or  important,  therefore  they 
might  trust  them  to  deliver  its  contents  by  word  of  mouth  in  a 
message  ?  A  footman  brings  you  a  letter  from  a  friend,  upon  whose 
>vord  you  can  perfectly  rely,  giving  an  account  of  some  thing  that  has 
happened  to  himself,  and  the  exact  account  of  wdiich  you  are  greatly 
concerned  to  know.  While  you  are  reading  and  answering  the  letter, 
the  footman  goes  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  gives  your  cook  an  jiccount 
of  the  same  thing ;  which,  he  says,  he  overheard  the  upper  servants  at 
homo  talking  over,  ns  related  to  them  by  the  valet,  who  said  he  had 
it  from  your  friend’s  son’s  own  lips.” 

Experience  and  Common  Sense. — **  In  former  times  men  knew  by 
experience  that  the  earth  stands  still,  and  the  sun  rise's  and  sets. 
Common  sense  taught  them,  that  there  would  be  no  antipodes  since 
men  could  not  stand  wdth  their  heads  dowmvards,  like  flies  on  the 
c(‘iling.  Experienee  taught  the  King  of  Bantam  that  water  can  never 
become  solid.  And  to  come  to  the  case  of  human  affairs — the  experience 
and  common  sense  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Homan  historians, 
Tacitus,  taughthim  that  for  a  mixed  government  to  be  established,  com¬ 
bining  the  elements  of  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  would  be 
next  to  impossible ;  and  that  if  it  were  established,  it  must  speedily  be 
dissolved.  Yet,  had  lie  lived  to  the  present  day,  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  such  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  impossible.  So  much  for  experience  !  The  experience 
of  some  })erson8  resembles  the  learning  of  a  man  who  has  turned  over 
tl»o  pages  of  a  great  many  books  without  ever  having  learned  to  read; 
and  their  so-called  common  sense  is  often  in  reality  nothing  else  than 
common  prejudice.” 

A  rashly-cautious  man. — T)r.  Whately  w'as  fond  of  this  phrase. 
“  There  is  many  a  rashly-cautious  man.  A  moth  rushes  into  a  flame, 
and  a  horse  obstinately  stands  still  in  a  stable  on  fire ;  and  both  are  burnt. 
Some  men  are  prone  to  moth -rashness,  and  some  to  horse-rashness,  and 
some  to  both.” 

Mental  culture. — **  Cultivate  not  only  the  corn-fields  of  the  mind, 
but  the  pleasure-grounds  also.” 

Gay  spirits. — “  Gay  spirits  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  sign  of  happiness, 
though  every  oue  knows  to  the  contrary.  A  cockchtSer  is  never  so 
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lively  as  when  a  pin  is  stuck  through  his  tail ;  and  a  hot  floor  makes 
hruin  dance/’ 

Celehritif. — “The  way  to  rise  to  rapid  celebrity,”  he  once  said,  ‘‘is 
to  be  a  plausible  advocate  of  prevailing  doctrines;  and  especially  to 
defend,  with  some  eloquence  and  novelty,  something  which  men  like  to 
iH'lieve,  but  have  no  good  reason  for  believing.  And  this  a  skilful 
dmemhler  will  never  do  so  w^ell  as  one  w’ho  is  himself  the  dupe  of  his 
own  fallacies,  and  brings  them  forward,  therefore,  with  an  air  of  simple 
earnestness  which  implies  his  being,  with  whatever  ingenuity  and 
elo(pience,  puzzle-headed.  A  very  clear-headed  man  must  always 
perceive  some  of  the  truths  w  hich  are  generally  overlooked,  and  must 
have  detected  some  of  the  popular  fallacies;  in  short,  ho  must  bo  some¬ 
what  in  advance  of  the  oi  noWoi  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  if  ho  has  the 
courage  to  speak  his  mind  fairly,  he  must  w^ait  till  the  next  generation, 
at  least,  for  popularity. 

“  The  fame  of  clever,  but  puzzle-headed,  advocates  of  vulgar  errors 
w  ill  be  like  a  mushroom  which  springs  up  in  a  night  and  rots  in  a  day ; 
while  that  of  a  clear-headed  lover  of  truth  will  be  a  tree  ‘  seris  factura 
neputihus  umhram'  He  must  take  his  chance  for  the  result.  If  he  is 
wrong  in  the  doctrines  he  maintains,  or  the  measuri's  he  proposes,  at 
least  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popular  favour.  If  ho  is  right, 
it  w  ill  be  found  out  in  time,  though  perhaps  not  in  his  time.  The  pro- 
j)arers  of  the  Jfummies  were  (Herodotus  says)  driven  out  of  the  house  by 
the  family  who  had  engaged  their  services,  with  execrations  and  stones ; 
but  their  work  remains  sound  after  three  thousand  years.” 

Morals  and  manners. — “  While  w'o  are  taking  pains  with  our  morals, 
we  arc  taking  pains  with  that  w  hich  is  the  most  important ;  when  about 
manners,  w’e  are  attending  to  the  surface,  instead  of  the  substance. 

‘  Take  care  of  the  digestion  and  circulation,  if  you  would  keep  them 
sound ;  if  you  would  keep  the  skin  clear,  take  care  (not  of  the  skin,  but) 
of  the  digestion  and  circulation.’  ” 

A  left  handed  representation  of  a  tvise  man. — The  church  was  crow  ded 
to  sulfocation,  and  some  of  the  fellow's  and  students  of  Trinity  College 
w  ere  present.  St.  Ljuirence,  w  ho  was  habitually  oppressed  by  indolence, 
deferred  till  the  last  moment  all  preparation  for,  or  even  thought  of  the 
sermon.  His  heart  had  begun  to  fail  him.  The  appointed  hour  chimed, 
and  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  with,  as  he  afterwards  assured  his  friends, 
no  manner  of  idea  as  to  the  tone,  style,  or  scope  of  what  all  Dublin  w'as 
on  tlie  tiptoe  of  expectation  aw  aiting.  A  happy  text  sUirted  up  before 
him  in  the  Rhaj)e  of  four  of  his  fellow  revellers  of  the  previous  night. 
Never  did  St.  Laurence  preach  more  pow'erfully,  because  he  preached 
Irom  the  heart.  The  picture  of  lleverley  in  the  “  Gamester  ”  was  not 
more  effectively  produced.  He  painted  with  the  strength  of 
Massillon  the  gambler’s  life,  ruin,  dream,  despair,  and  death. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. — “  Yet  it  is  what  all  must 
attain  before  they  can  arrive  at  great  learning ;  it  is  the  utmost  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  know  the  most,  in  comparison  of  w  hat  they  do  not 
know'.  The  field  of  science  may  be  compared  to  an  American  forest, 
in  which  the  more  trees  a  man  cuts  dow  n,  the  greater  is  the  expanse  of 
wornl  he  sees  around  him.” 
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Unconscious  Planners, — Thoiig^h  many  conscious  people,”  he  writes, 
“  are  very  aj^reeahle,  there  is  a  cliarm  in  nnconscions  manners,  wliich 
endears  a  porson,  even  when  there  is  nothin"  else  very  remarkable  in 
him.  Social  intercourse  is  in  itself  a  ])leasure,  independent  of  the 
instruction  or  entertainment  we  may  derive  from  the  matter  and  lan- 
j;ua|?e  ;  else  books  would  be — which  they  are  not — a  complete  substitute 
for  soc  iety  :  hence  it  appears,  that  the  essence  of  social  intercourse  is  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  as  they  arise  actually  in  the  minds  ot  the  speakers; 
the  excellence  of  it,  therefore,  in  social  intercourse,  must  consist  in 
complete  unconsciousness ;  the  further  you  recede  from  that  (and  there 
are  infinite  deijroes),  however  clever  your  conversation,  the  less  have 
you  of  the  nature  of  a  companion,  and  the  more  of  a  book;  conse- 
(juently,  consciousness  is,  as  it  were,  the  specific  poison  of  that  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  conversation.” 

Wo  very  heartily  commend  Miss  Wluitoly’s  volume  as  a 
|)loasuiit  p(K‘ket  companion.  We  should  like  to  see  a  similar 
v<dume,  collecting  and  condensing  from  the  numerous  works 
of  the  Archbishop  some  of  the  tine  provender  for  the  mind,  and 
the  noble  and  stimulating  key-notes  to  thought  with  which 
they'  abound.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the 
following  Ixdbre  its  appearance  in  this  Commonplace  Book, 
although  it  illustrates  a  well-known  aphorism  in  the  Leefnres 
OH  Political  PcoHomy. 

There  are  other  motes  beside  those  in  the  sunbeam. — “There  arc  not 
more  particles  of  dust  in  the  sunbeam  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  room, 
thou"h  wo  arc  apt  to  fancy  it,  because  w^e  see  them  better.” 

It  is  a  most  im|wrtant  principle  to  keep  in  mind  for  the  correction  of 
a  whole  class  of  errors  in  popular  judgment,  viz.,  the  tendency  to  over¬ 
rate  the  amount  of  whatever  is  known,  seen,  and  definite,  as  compared 
with  what  is,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  case  or  accidentally,  unknown 
— or  less  known — unseen — indefinite.  Under  this  head  comes  my  re¬ 
mark  (suggested  by  Senior),  in  the  “  Secondary  runishments,”  that 
“  the  preventive  effects  of  imy  system,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  are 
hardly  ever  duly  appreciated.”  Wo  see  the  crimes  that  are  actually 
committed,  and  we  see  the  men  who  are  hanged  for  them  ;  we  do  not 
H'o  the  crimes  that  would  be  committed  if  there  were  no  hanging. 

Under  the  same  h(*ad,  I  think,  comes  the  supposed  superiority  of 
wisdom  attributed  to  cautious,  reserved,  non-confiding,  do-nothing 
characters,  as  compared  with  the  more  open,  unreserved,  energetic,  and 
parrhesiastic.  Of  course  every  one  will  admit  that  there  may  be  an 
extreme  either  way.  He  who  trusts  to  everybody  and  everything,  and 
always  siiys  and  dot‘s  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  his  head,  is  at 
least  as  great  a  fool  as  any  one  can  be  in  the  opposite  way.  J3ut  take 
the  average — the  moderate  description— of  each  class;  such  as  are  not 
men  ot  very  great,  but  of  respectable  talents,  and  you  will  find,  1 
think,  that  those  ot  the  reserved  and  cautious  character  have  usually 
much  greater  eri'dit  for  wisdom  than  those  of  a  more  open  and  daring, 
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supposing  an  equality  in  other  points  in  respect  of  ability.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  the  latter  do  commit  a  greater  number  of  actual  tangible  errors ; 
meet  with  a  greater  number  of  distinct  failures ;  but  yet,  at  the  life’s 
end,  you  wdll  generally  find  that  a  dozen  of  the  latter  w’ill  have  had 
altogether  full  as  much  success — have  got  on  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  a  dozen  of  the  other. 

Whence,  then,  the  overestimate  of  those  who  are  called  the  pru¬ 
dent  ”  ?  Because  their  failures  are  in  general  indefinite^  and  are  neither 
known  nor  distinctly  existing.  One  man  thinks  it  “  always  best  not 
to  mention  things  it  seldom  happens  that  any  distinct  evil  can  be 
traced  to  his  holding  his  tongue.  It  is  only  that  some,  and  perhaps 
more  benefits,  do  not  happen  to  him.  Another  goes  on  the  maxim, 
perhaps  to  excess,  of spare  to  speak  and  spare  to  speed.”  If  not 
gifted  with  consummate  ability,  he  every  now"  and  then  gets  into  a 
scrape,  while  the  other  exultingly  derides  him;  but  he  gains,  ])erhap8, 
many  advantages  which  the  other  w  ould  never  have  put  himself  in  the 
way  of.  The  one  trusts  no  one,  and  is  never  betrayed,  but  he  loses  all 
the  advantages  of  friendship  ;  the  other  is  occasionally  exposed  to  scorn, 
mortification,  and  injury,  but  at  the  end  of  life,  wdien  he  comes  to  cast 
up  accounts,  he  w  ill  perlmps  find,  that  not  only  the  pleasure  but  the 
advantage  overbalance.  If  1  never  go  on  horseback,  I  never  incur  the 
definite  evil  of  being  stopped  in  a  journey  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  or  by 
a  restive  and  runaw'ay  horse.  I  may  exult  over  the  rider’s  accidents 
of  this  kind,  but  in  the  long  run  he  w  ill  have  accomplished,  in  spite  of 
all,  more  journeys  than  1  could  on  foot.  If  I  let  my  land  lie  w"aste,  I 
shall  not  have  to  reckon  this  year,  and  that  year,  a  failure  of  crop  ;  but 
my  neighbour,  w’ith  all  his  losses,  w"ill  perhaps  make  more  of  his  jfarm. 
“  There  are  other  motes  besides  those  in  the  sunbeam.*^ 

Throughout  the  writings  of  Wliiitely  there  is  inueh  that 
turns  into  a  cheerful,  bright-hearted  view",  and  rational  founda¬ 
tion  for  hope  for  the  best,  for  society,  the  world,  and  the  race. 
The  Archbishop  seemed  to  have  a  cheerful  faith  himself  in  the 
intentions  of  Providence,  and  that  even  things  most  adverse,  in 
the  long  run,  advance  the  goodness  they  were  intended  to  hin¬ 
der.  The  follow  ing  is  admirable  : 

TIIK  PELTING  OF  THE  APES. 

Persons  w"ho  thus  undesignedly  benefit  those  whom  they  had  in¬ 
tended  to  damage,  may  remind  one  of  the  apes  described  in  one  of  the 
voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  These  apes  inhabited  the  tops  of  lofty 
cocoa-nut  trees;  and  when  pelted  with  stones  show’ed  their  resentment 
by  pelting  their  assailants  in  return  with  cocoa-nuts ;  thus  supplying 
them  with  the  fruit  they  could  not  have  reached.  I'his  is  perhaps  the 
ease  with  the  name  of  RationalistSy  as  applied  to  a  certain  German  school 
(f  theologians^  w"ho  freely  exercised  their  reason^  such  as  it  is,  on  sub¬ 
jects  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
title,  w’hether  originally  devised  by  themselves  or  by  opponents,  is 
likely  to  convey  the  notion  that  they  alone  take  a  rational  view  of  all 
subjects  and  are  to  be  alone  accounted,  properly,  rational  beings. 
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And  when,  as  has  very  frequently  been  the  case,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  sliow  tlie  unsoundness  of  hately’s  theology,  we 
shall  like  to  quote  one  refreshing  little  sentence,  which  shoulil 
be  comfort  and  light  to  us  all. 

Why  and  how,  any  evil  conics  to  exist  in  the  universe,  reason  cannot 
explain,  and  revelation  does  not  tell  us.  llut  it  does  show  us  what  is 
nut  the  cause.  That  it  cannot  be  from  tU^tnll  or  indifference,  is  proved 
by  the  sutierings  undergone  by  the  beloved  Son. 

Our  readers  will  enjoy  some  of  the  flashes  of  the  Archbishop’s 
wit ;  it  doi's  not  strike  us  as  being  always  of  the  best  order,  but 
it  was  rough  and  ready,  and  jicrhaps  was  rather  hard  than 
sharp. 


Turning  to  a  junior  clergyman,  he  asked,  What  is  the  difTenmce 
iH'twtHm  a  form  and  a  ceremony  ?  The  meaning  seems  nearly  the  same, 
yet  there  is  a  very  nice  distinction.”  Various  answers  were  given. 
“  Well,”  he  said,  “  it  lies  in  this :  you  sit  upon  a  form,  but  you  stand 
upon  ceremony.” 

A  remarkable  conundrum  of  his  was — ”  Why  can  a  man  never  starve 
in  the  (Ircat  Desert  ?  Itecause  he  can  eat  the  sand  trhich  is  (sandwiches) 
there.  Hut  what  brought  tin*  sandwiches  there  ?  Noah  sent  Ham,  and 
his  d(*R'(‘ndants  mustered  and  bred  (mustard  and  bread).” 

He  once  asked  a  roomtul  of  divines  why  white  sheep  t‘at  so  very 
much  more  than  black  sheej).  One  person  advanced  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  black  being  a  warmer  colour  than  white,  and  one  which  never  fails 
forcibly  to  attract  the  sun,  black  shiH^p  could  do  with  less  nutriment 
than  their  white  contemporaries.  At  all  these  profound  sjx'culations 
Dr.  Whately  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  then  jiroceeded  with  imper¬ 
turbable  gravity  to  explain,  “  White  sheep  eat  more  because  there  arc 
inon»  of  them.” 

Ad^lressing  a  blue-stocking  who  had  j)roduced  quite  as  many  babes 

as  Inxiks,  he  said,  “  Pray,  Mrs.  A - ,  what  is  the  ditference  bctwicn 

yoti  and  me?  ”  “  You  jmzzle  me,”  slie  replied  ;  “  what  is  it?’’  “  1 

can’t  conceive,”  responded  the  .Arclibishop. 

A  lady  had  the  very  bad  taste  to  enter  the  Castle  drawing-room  in 
such  ultra  full  dress,  or  rather  undress,  that  more  bust  than  barege  was 
visible.  “Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  unblushing  ?”  whispered  a 
('ustmlian  of  the  (Jreat  S«*al  whose  sense  of  decorum  was  outrage*!  by 
the  exhibition.  “Never  since  I  was  weaned,”  replied  Dr.  Whately. 

“  Pray,  sir,”  he  Siiid  to  a  lo(]uacious  prebendary  who  had  made  him¬ 
self  active  in  talking  at  the  .\rehbishop’8  exj)ense  when  his  back  was 
turmnl, — “  j>rny,  sir,  why  are  you  like  the  bell  of  your  own  church- 
steeple?”  “  Hecause,”  replied  the  other,  “  1  am  always  ready  to  sound 
the  alarm  when  the  Church  is  in  danger!”  “  Dy  no  means,”  replied 
the  Aiehbishop;  “it  is  because  you  have  an  empty  head  and  a  long 
tongue.” 

.\  man  dire*  tetl  the  Archbishop’s  attention  to  a  valuable  draught 
horse,  as  sagacious  as  he  was  powerful,  “  There  is  nothing,”  said  the 
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horse-dealer,  ** which  he  cannot  draw.**  ‘‘Can  he  draw  an  inference:’* 
inquired  Dr;  Wliately. 

The  caustic  way  in  which  he  snubbed  a  young  aide-de-camp,  w’ho  at 
one  of  the  Castle  ievees  asked,  Apropos  of  Dr.  Murray,  who  wore  a  cross 

_ what  was  the  difference  between  a  Homan  bishop  and  a  jackass,  was 

very  characteristic.  “One  wears  the  cross  upon  his  back,  and  the  other 
upon  his  breast,”  explained  the  A.D.C.  “  Do  you  know  the  ditfereneo 
between  an  aide-de-camp  and  a  donkey?”  asked  Dr.  Whately.  ‘‘No:’’ 
said  the  other,  interrogatively.  “  Nor  I  either,”  was  the  reply. 

To  a  person  who,  when  asked  a  puzzling  query,  invariably  closed 
his  eyes  in  the  intensity  of  the  effort  to  solve  it,  the  Archbishop  said, 
“  Sir,  you  resemble  an  ignorant  pedagogue,  who  keeps  his  pupils  in 
darkness.” 

“  Why  does  the  operation  of  hanging  kill  a  man  ?  ”  inquired  Dr. 
Whately.  A  physiologist  replied,  “  Because  inspiration  is  checked, 
circulation  stopped,  and  blood  suffuses  and  congests  the  brain.” 
“  Bosh !  ”  replied  his  Grace,  “  it  is  because  the  rope  is  not  long  enough 
to  let  his  feet  touch  the  ground.” 

“  I  was  very  ranch  pleased  with  one  passage  in  your  sermon,”  re¬ 
marked  Dr.  Hall  to  the  preacher  of  an  interminably  prolix  homily. 
“  Which  was  that  ?  ”  replied  the  other,  with  an  eager  smile  of  com¬ 
placent  suavity.  “  The  passage  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry !  ”  was 
the  njoinder.  This  anecdote  is  not  a  bad  companion  to  a  story  which 
Dr.  Whately  told  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
about  this  time,  and  apropos  to  a  grace  of  very  unusual  length,  which 
some  ecclesiastic  usurped  the  Archbishop’s  place  by  giving  forth 
sonorously. 

“  My  lord,”  said  the  Archbishop,  “did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
Lord  Mul  grave’s  chaplain  ?  ”  “  No !  ”  said  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  “  A 
young  chaplain  had  preached  a  sermon  of  great  length.  ‘  Sir,*  said 
Lord  Mulgrave,  bowing  to  liim,  ‘  there  were  some  things  in  your  sermon 
ot  to-day  1  never  heard  before.’  ‘  (),  my  lord,’  sai<l  the  flatltued 
chaplain,  ‘it  is  a  common  text,  and  1  could  not  have  hoped  to  liave 
said  anything  new  on  the  subject.’  ^  I  heard  the  clock  strike  twice*  said 
Lord  Mulgrave.” 

”  1  hope  your  Grace  will  excuse  my  preaching  next  Sunday,”  said  a 
parson,  who  was  fonder  of  the  cushions  of  his  easy  chair  than  of 
the  cushions  of  his  pulpit.  “  Certainly  !  ”  said  the  ^Metropolitan, 
indulgently.  Sunday  came,  and  the  Arclibishop  said  to  him,  “  Well ! 

- >  what  became  of  you — we  expected  you  to  preach  to-day.” 

“f|h,  your  Grace  said  you  would  excuse  my  preaching  to-day.” 
“Lxactly;  but  1  did  not  say  I  would  excuse  you  from  preaching.” 

Ihe  Archbishop’s  points,  at  dinner  or  otherwise,  were  oiten  of  a  more 
broadly  humorous  character,  especially  if  he  thought  that  his  presence 
inf(is<‘d  any  feeling  of  awe  or  restraint.  When  a  pause  occurred,  he 
would  sometimes  rouse  the  drooping  embers,  by  a  touch  of  what  he 
called  “  his  hot  poker.”  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  (tailed  out  to  the 

host,  “  Mr. - ”  (another  ]>au8e,  during  which  all  ears  were  pricked 

. “Mr.  - ,  what  is  the  proper  female  companion  for  this  Johu 
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Dory?”  Several  gueascs  were  advanced,  but  none  hit  the  right  nail, 
until  hia  Grace,  amidst  convulsions  of  laughter,  cried,  Anne  Chovy !” 
A  kindred  “Con  ”  of  his  was,  “  What  is  the  female  of  a  mail  coach  ?” 
Answer — “  A  fWMcarriage.”  Having  thus  set  the  fun  of  the  company 
afire,  no  end  of  jokes  about  Sally  Lun,  Dick  Canter,  &c.  &c.,  followed. 

One  of  his  last  retorts  conveyed  a  telling  stroke  of  delicate  irony. 
“  They  will  begin  to  pelt  me  now,”  said  a  freshly  fledged  Bishop,  who 
sought  consolation  under  the  weight  of  a  mitre  laden  with  some 
suspicion  of  a  temporizing  compliance  on  the  Education  question, 

“They  have  nearly  given  over  that  practice  upon  me,”  observed  the 
Archbishop. 

“  Well,  no  one  can  say  that  I  ever  threw  a  stone  at  you,”  retorted 
the  other. 

“  Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply ;  **  you  only  kept  the  clothes  of  those 
w  ho  did.” 

An  old  man  bt'tween  eighty  and  ninety,  who  worked  in  my  garden 
at  llalesworth,  laid  bc'fore  me  this  concentrated  summary  of  his  long 
ex|)erience :  “  I’ve  observed,  sir,  that  everything  as  is  right  bitter  is 
wholesome.”  A  notion  w’hich  might  have  cost  him  his  life,  if  he  had 
come  in  the  way  of  strychnine,  colocynth,  or  elaterium. 

Tlic  Archbishop  had  a  humourous  way  of  dealing  with 

Quakers,  Plvniouth  Brethren,  and  others  who  affect  not  to 

Ixdieve  in  a  hired  ministry : 

% 

Quakers  again,  and  some  other  dissenters,  object  to  a  hired  ministry 
(in  reality  an  wnhired) ;  but  their  preachers  are  to  be  supplied  with  all 
they  need ;  like  the  father  of  Moliere’s  Bourgeois,  who  was  no  shop- 
keeper^  but  kindly  chose  goods  for  his  friends,  which  he  let  them  have 
for  money. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  says  that  the  Archbishop  never  but  once 
attempted  verse ;  we  felt  certain  that  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
mistake,  although  we  hud  no  foundation  beyond  the  knowledge 
that  any  mortal  who  has  once  been  bitten  is  sure  to  surrender 
himself  again  and  again  to  the  enchantment;  and  MissWhately 
publishes  several  pieces,  and  very  vigorous  they  are.  !Nor 
should  we  be  suqiriscHl  if  two  or  three  of  them  "should  be  so 
frtH|uently  quotixl  as  to  become  universal  favourites.  Phr  some 
time  vet,  at  any  rate.  Archbishop  Whately  must  hold  his 
ground  as  a  teacher  and  thinker.  In  our  own  schools  we  cer¬ 
tainly  w’ish  all  his  works,  or  almost  all,  w’ere  far  better  known. 
In  America  he  is  more  highly  prized  by  far  than  w’ith  us;  in 
the  estimation  of  our  Transatlantic  friends,  we  understand,  he 
takes  rank  with  Butler  and  with  Paley,  and,  perhaps,  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  has  rendered,  and  will  render,  are  not  inferior  to  those 
two  great  ornaments  of  the  English  Church.  The  volumes  we 
have  introduced  to  our  readers  have  given  us  the  opportunity 
t)l  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  a  great  and  admirable  man. 
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to  whom  wc  have  often  been  deeply  indebted  ;  and  wo  only  now 
close  our  paper  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  rumour  to  which 
we  have  referred,  of  Miss  Whatoly's  engagement  upon  a  more 
extended  and  authentic  life,  will  give  us  another  opportunity  of 
an  interview  with  so  much  of  mind,  and  mirth,  and  magna¬ 
nimity  as  was  represented  in  the  person  of  Archbishop 
Whatolv. 
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II. 

EDMOND  ABOUT  ON  PROGRESS.* 

ABOUT  has  grown  ambitious.  The  hwXXxoy  oi  Mattrc  Pierre 
•  and  La  Question  Romaine  has  thrown  aside  his  “  instructive 
novels, in  which  a  meagre  love-tale  used  to  be  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  short  essays  on  draining,  planting,  and  high  fanning ; 
and,  rolling  all  his  political  tracts  into  one,  has  produced  a 
huge  volume,  of  near  500  pages,  on  property/’  “  the  budget,’^ 
“education,”  “association,”  “our  foreign  policy” — every  sub¬ 
ject,  in  fa(;t,  which  seems  in  any  way  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  age.  The  book  is  double  as  big  as  it  need  be  ;  full 
of  repetitions  and  illustrations,  and  written  in  that  chatty  stylo 
which  is  just  the  opposite  of  terse. 

!M.  About  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us :  in  his  dedication  to 
“  George  Sand  ”  he  says  he  means  to  put  down  his  real  opinions 
on  things  in  general,  so  we  must  not  be  angry  if  he  tills  up 
more  than  a  fifth  even  of  the  vast  space  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
r(‘quired  for  the  history  of  Jean  Valjean.  A  great  book  in 
France  does  not  seem  to  be  looked  on  as  a  great  evil. 

Of  course,  the  grand  question  is,  how  far  M.  About  is  still 
under  inspiration ;  how  far  (on  the  contrary)  he  is  the  ex¬ 
pounder  of  what  sober  thinking  Frenchmen  have  come  to 
believe.  He  says,  for  instance,  “  the  people  have  themselves  to 
“  blame  that  they  are  not  free ;  the  party  of  order  forced  the 
“  Government  to  adopt  repressive  measures,  and  the  moment 
“  the  Government  sees  that  the  majority  want  more  freedom,  it 
“  will  be  only  too  ready  to  grant  it.  The  fault  in  with  the  old 
“  donkey  of  a  people^  xcho  can  never  he  happy  unless  it  feels  that  it 
is  being  governed^  Now,  is  this  his  own,  or  is  it  a  hint  from 
higher  quarters?  From  the  poor  sophism  about  “  waiting  for 
“  the  majority,”  we  can  scarcely  help  tliinking  that  M.  About 
has  been  “permitted”  to  write  this;  no  Frenchman  of  our 
author’s  powers  can  really  believe  that  it  is  a  question  of  majo¬ 
rities  at  all.  The  thought  and  intellect  of  Franco  lies  crushed, 

*  Edmond  About:  Le  Frogres,  Hachette,  Taris,  1864. 
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and  you  say,  “  Wo  *11  Irec  it  us  soon  as  the  inujorify  wishes  it  to 
be  free.** 

It  is  an  old  trick  of  emperors  to  keep  an  author  as  a  sort  of 
Aaron,  reservin<j^  the  additional  privilege,  which  Closes  does  not 
s(HMn  to  liave  reserved,  of  repudiating^  Aaron*8  views  if  they  are 
ever  found  too  violently  unacceptable  to  the  “  niany-headed.’’ 

Many,  when  they  read  the  (pirftfion  RonnunVy  and  some  of 
AIk)uI’s  other  lH)oks,  thouj^ht  that  ^1.  About  held  this  half-otll- 
cial  j)osition;  manv,  when  they  read  this  tnvsent  volume,  will 
think  the  same.  \Vould  any  one,  they  will  ask,  venture  nmn/- 
rijodhf  to  be  so  severe  ap^.iinst  existing  abuses,  to  denounce  tlie 
bureaucracy  of  which  Frenchmen  are  so  fond,  and  the  “division 
“of  pro|M‘rty,**  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  siifferc'd  so 
much  y  Surely  such  lM>oks  are  not  published  without  leave  and 
license;  the  Kmperor  must,  at  least,  wish  that  these  (juest ions 
shoidd  be  ventilated,  or  M.  About  would  never  dare  to  talk  so 
disrt'sjM'ct fully  of  the  national  principles  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  (fovernmental  system  on  the  other.  For  instance,  when 
he  says,  what  a  shame  it  is  that  not  more  than  nineteen  peot)le 
are  allowtHl  to  meet  together  in  a  room,  that,  among  other 
rights,  the  nation  has  still  preserved  “  Ic  droit  d’etre  anvtes 
“  siins  motif,  et  transportes  i\  (\iyenne  sans  jugement,**  is  this 
a  feeler  thrown  out,  or  is  it  the  language  of  an  independent 
mind  reallv  eag('r  for  a  little  more  freedom?  “  Lower  vour 
“  army;  it  costs  500  million  francs,  and  keeps  500,000  pairs  of 
“  ufH'ful  hands  idle.*’  “Government  is  a  wonderful  machine,  hut 
“  it  is  out  of  date — clumsy,  like  Watt’s  great  engine,  with  its 
“  huge  tly-wheels  and  enormous  appetite  for  coal.  Something 
“  n»uch  simpler  would  be  just  as  effective.**  “Sell  your  w  ockIs  and 
“  forests;  you  are  cheated  right  and  left  by  the  (/anfrs  forr^sfirrs, 
“  who  (like  the  Irish  |>olice)  are  often  themselves  the  chief 
“  ]K)achcrs.**  “  Keduce  your  oflicial  sfafl*:  you  now'  take  away 
“  d0,000  H.  A.*s  yearly  from  the  thought  and  industry  of  the 
“  (*ountry.”  “It  is  no  good  gtdting  up  pisciculture  on  a  great 
“  scale  at  lluningue,  if  you  put  the  young  fry  into  the  care  of  a 
“  fjnrJv-ptr/n^  a  |)erfectly  disinterested  functionary,  not  likely  to 
“  gi't  into  hot  water  with  his  neighbours  and  boon  companions 
“  for  the  s;ike  of  the  ])ublic.**  “  Wc  w’ant  free  ])ow’er  of  asso- 
“  ciation  fm*  non-}M)litical  purposes  :  it  is  w'orse  than  ridiculous 

to  siv  the  SiH'iety  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  hoisting  its  war-flag, 
“  and  then  the  two  |>ow'ers — the  (lovernment  and  the  clergy — 
“  falling  to,  tooth  and  nail,  to  settle  which  is  to  give  the  poor 
“  man  his  broth.  The  Prince  Imperial  Society  is  just  as  had; 
“  tliere  is  no  more  reason  w'hv  a  loan  society  should  call  itself  hv 

a  dynastic  name,  tcltich  ixsure  to /rifj/ifrn  oft'  a  (food  ninny  I'n  neh- 
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men,  than  whv  a  soup  kitchen  should  bo  exclusive  and  ultra- 


montane.’'  Ajjrain,  “  Our  whole  theory 


of  ffoveriiinent  is 


wron^;  we  are  too  fond  of  expecting  everything  to  be  done 


for  us,  so  what  is  done  costs  us  dear,  and  is  badly  done  after 
all.  (lovernnient  never  ought  to  touch  what  private  people 
can  do  as  well  or  better.”  “  At  bottom,  the  Convention,  with 
its  rights  of  man,  is  far  more  intolerant  than  Hossuet  with  his 


right  divine,  and  far  more  illogical.  The  old  Flfat  e\\st  moi 


principle  had  some  life  in  it,  at  worst ;  the  abstract  theories 
which  displaced  it  are  only  kept  going  by  perpetual  gal¬ 
vanism.”  And  then,  Duruy’s  education  scheme  is  our 
last  ])atent  plan  for  turning  out  well-made  men.  It  is  a 
(piestion  whether  the  State  is  the  proper  workshop  for  that 
kind  of  thing;  the  Chinese  sav  ‘  ves,’ but  the  result  with 
them  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  English  say ‘no;’  their 
(lovernment  has  no  man-factories.  15y  and  by,  perhaps,  we 
shall  get  to  feel  that  liberty  is,  after  all,  the  best  school  for 
training  men  in.”  “  And  this  Confrat  Social  policy  has 
brought  us  all  to  the  same  level,  without  having  given  us 
freedom.  Ivousseau  gave  us  civil  e(piality,  but  he  never 
dreamt  of  making  us  free,  for  he  had  been  a  flunkey,  and  he 
had  a  tlunkev’s  soul  to  the  last.”  “  Under  the  Convention 
regime,  carried  oat  in  anirersal  sajfrage,  what  is  left  to  the 
individual  ?  Your  will  and  mine  form  a  portion  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  will,  which  all  individual  wills  are  bound  to  obey.  We 
give  uj),  unreservedly,  our  natural  rights,  and  we  get  in 
exchange  a  share  of  unlimited  authority  over  the  riglits  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  Every  time  you  look  in  the  glass  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  thirty-seven-millionth  })art 
of  an  oppressor;  but  then,  unfortunately,  the  same  look  shows 
you  one  poor  oppiessed  creature  full  length.  Vofre  tit  re 
d'opnrune  reste  infaet.^^ 


‘‘  In  France,  we  all  forget  that  the  State  is  not  a  being  supe¬ 
rior  to  man,  but  a  form  of  association,  ‘an  abstraction,’  useful 
enough  if  we  keep  it  within  due  limits.  It  is  a  grand  case  of 
*  eotisafi(}nf  all.  .  .  .  ihit  we  French  are  so  fond  of 

being  governed.  We  can’t  understand  not  having  to  swear 
fidelity  to  somebody  or  something.  What  becomes  (we  ask) 
ol  the  blessedness  of  obedience,  the  grandeur  of  self-devotion ‘f 
Are  we  to  preserve,  under  a  regular  government,  all  the 
rights  of  man  in  the  savage  state?  (lood  friend,  you  may 
give  up  your  own  rights  as  fast  as  you  like,  but  please  don^t 
let  your  excess  of  zeal  j)rompt  you  to  put  me  out  of  mine.  If 
you  ar(‘  so  fond  of  obeying,  join  some  society  whose;  members 
take  a  vo\v  of  obedience,  but  don’t  try  to  force  us  all  to  do  the 
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**  muxcP  “  The  j^iiilloliiie  and  tlie  ‘  muxiinum’  and  eonfiseation 
“  are  at  the  bottom  ot*  all  srtu'uus  of  {fovvnnncnt,  for  they  are  all 
“  bastnl  on  Sorlu/lxni.  The  dreamers  who  would  make  the  state 
“  farmer,  shopkiH'iKT,  manufacturer,  sidesman,  everything,  bv 
“  means  of  countless /h//r//V>y//nvV'.s,  are  merely  carrying  out  lo^i- 
cally  the  idea  of  (rutralimfion.  You  see  the  absurdity  of 
“  communism  when  it  would  8U])|)ly  work  to  every  pair  of  hands 
“  in  France,  and  daily  bread  to  every  family ;  but  you  admit 
“  the  principle  when  you  call  for  State  help  to  pay  for  your 
“  cler«j^vnian,  or  keej)  open  your  national  s(‘hool.  .  .  .  (Jovm’ii- 
“  numt  should  be  nothinj^  but  the  (lenoral  msociution  for  the 
**  rr/)rrssi(tn  of  crifur  uiut  (hr  drfruce  of  thr  couufrt/.  The  ^ri'at 
“  evil  is.  that  every  successive  French  Government  has  under- 
“  taken  everything,  instead  of  keeping  to  general  matters,  and 
“  huiving  private  assoeiations  to  deal  with  private  wants. 
“  Fvervone  comes  to  it  ;  even  the  playwrights,  who  say  that 
“  the  State  is  bound  to  correet  their  farces,  and  the  savans  who 


“  want  to  travel  at  the  public  exiK'iise,  and  get  the  State  to 
“  print  their  great  didl  volumes.  And  so,  trying  to  satisfy 
everylHKly,  the  State  pleases  nobody;  people  grumble  first, 
“  then  grow  disaffei'ted,  then  fall  to  plotting;  and  then,  in  self- 
“  defence,  the  ]HM)r  (irovernment  is  obliged  to  become  repressive 
“  and  suspieious,  and  at  last  gets  to  have  a  morbid  dread  of 
“  printers’  ink.  Hence  follow  all  kinds  of  absurd  jirohibitions, 
**  just  Inviuse  the  old  jackanapes  of  a  people  would  insist  on 
“  the  State  doing  its  business  for  it.  It  is  not  through  ambi- 
“  tion,  or  ill-will,  or  greed  that  the  Prince  has  enslav(‘d  you, 
“  but  iHH'aiise  vou  forced  him  to  it  the  moment  you  refused  to 
“  do  your  own  duty  as  a  citizen.” 

Worn  these  few  extracts  we  can  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the 
book.  It  strikes  us  at  once  that  this  is  not  the  lanjruajrc'  of 
ninety-nine  l‘h*enchmen  out  of  a  hundred:  it  is  a  change  de- 
cidtHlly  for  the  Ix'tter,  though  we  illogi(*al  Fhiglish  may  jierhaps 
think  that  M.  Alnuit  goes  a  little  too  far.  Just  in  cases  like 
this  we  realise  what  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  all  those  which 
ages  of  struggling  liberty  haye  earned  for  us  ;  we  know  how 


t<)  look  at  both  sides;  we  ean  compromise;  we  see  that  the 
triiumer  is  generally  more  reasonable  than  the  zealous  partisan. 
The  Frenchman — always  trained  under  some  “system” — can¬ 
not  help  bringing  his  “  inexorable  logic  ”  into  the  domain  of’ 
]>olitics  and  morals  and  religion.  He  has  liitherto  looked  to 


the  State  for  everything;  but  once  overthrow  that  idea  and 
he  will  rush  clean  off,  like  M.  Alxmt,  along  the  very  opjxtsite 
road,  and  come  to  the  p>vernment  for  nothing:  “  Vdii  have  no 
“  more  right  to  sjh'IuI  the  ]mblic  money  in  supporting  the  Insti- 
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tuto,  patronising  art,  or  the  like,  than  the  guardian  of  two 
“  children — not  related  to  each  other,  one  of  whom  was  deaf 
“  and  dumb — would  have  to  make  them  go  shares  in  the  pur- 
“  chase  of  a  piano.*  But  two-thirds  of  the  French  people  care 
“  about  as  much  for  the  tine  arts  as  a  fish  does  for  an  apple.^' 
So  good-bye  to  all  schools  of  art,  to  all  attempts  to  cultivate  the 
public  taste  :  our  doctrinaire  is  in  his  economic  tit,  and  won’t 
give  a  farthing  to  encourage  anything. 

Now,  all  this,  though  by  no  means  F rench,  agrees  sufficiently 
with  the  supposed  feelings  of  a  ruler  who  has  HvikI  among  us, 
and  values  (they  say)  our  free  institutions,  though  avowedly  he 
has  hitherto  shown  his  sense  of  their  value  by  sedulously  keeping 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  his  subjects.  It  all  suits  the  “inspiration 
theory.”  But  what  shall  we  say  when  M.  About  speaks  of  the 
exiles,  whom  no  amnesty  has  yet  restored,  as  “  some  twenty 
“  innocent,  honourable,  illustrious  men,  who  expiate  by  unde- 
“  served  banishment  the  renown  of  their  name  and  the  greatness 
“  of  their  ancestors.” 

And  again,  when  ho  speaks  of  the  excess  “of  zeal  which 
“  has  taken  upon  itself,  absurdly  enough,  to  extend  to  his  latest 
“  posterity  the  allegiance  which  we  have  sworn  to  the  present 
“  ruler.”  When  he  talks,  too,  of  “  the  extravagance  in  dress  and 
“  living  made  fashionable  by  those  in  high  places ;”  or,  again, 
gives  advice  to  “  Jes  honorahles  citof/eas  qai  uoas  goureenentf* 
and  shows  how  “  ‘  Ijiberty  !  *  is  the  talismanic  word  which  will 
“  make  Orleanists,  Republicans,  all  parties,  fall  to  pieces — for 
“  what  do  tlieyall  want,  except  the  few  who  agitate  to  win  places, 
“  but  the  liberty  which  now  they  have  not  ?  Another  boon. 
“  You  could  then  disband  your  army  of  secret  police,  the  only 
“  excuse  for  maintaining  which  is  some  vague  fear  of  the  old 
“  factions.”  When,  lastly,  he  stigmatizes  the  truckling  to  the 
clerical  “  party  of  reaction,”  and  blames  the  enormous  expemdi- 
ture — “  le  lnatqet  <te  la  (jaerre  sans  la  qaerre  ” — we  cannot  help 
exclaiming  that,  if  this  is  written  by  authority,  the  mask  is  very 
well  kept  on.  On  one  point  he  agrees  thoroughly  with  the 
Kinperor’s  well-known  views  :  “  Coute  qai  eoUte  (says  he),  il  faut 
“  reconstituer  la  propriete,^*  Look  again  at  his  remarks  in  the 
last  chapter :  “  It  in  oar  oaii  faalty  and  not  the  fault  of  our 
“  ruler,  that  all  Europe  is  afraid  and  distrustful  of  us.  It  is 
”  we  who  have  been  oscillating  for  fifteen  years  between  clerical 
“  desj)()tisni  and  idtra-red-republicanism.  It  is  we  who  have 
“  asserted  the  principle  of  intervention  in  one  place,  and  its 

*  'there  is  M.  Aboiifs  weak  point;  his  is  the  selfish  philosophy:  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  know  that  w  e  are  all  brethren,  that  if  one  member  suffers 
all  suffer  w  ith  it. 
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“  dircHt  opposite  in  another;  the  government  wants  to  decent  ra- 
“  lise,l)ut  it  is  we  who  will  not  let  it/’  may  well  stand  as  Louis  Xa- 
jx»hH)n*sown  a|K)logy  lor  his  stand-still  policy  ;  just  as  the  picture 
ot*  “  a  man  jK)wcrl‘ul  enough  and  just  enough  to  act  as  mediator 
“  l)etwtH*n  kings  and  peoples,  to  find  out  the  real  wishes  of 
“  nations,  to  curry  the  ballot Atox  into  every  country,  to  silence 
“  unjust  pretensions  and  siitisfy  lawful  wishes,  and  establish 
“  throughout  KurojK'  the  reign  of  eipiity,  without  claim iny  any- 
“  thing  for  hix  yainx/*  may  possibly  be  the  Emperor’s  estimate  of 
himself;  and  then  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  closing  hint 
that,  if  France  is  to  head  the  nations,  she  must  herself  be 
truly  free,  and  that  true  freedom  is  to  be  sought  not  behind 
“  barricades  in  the  Jtue  Latitte,  but  “by  using  such  constitu- 
“  tional  rights  as  we  have,  in  order  to  claim,  tirmly  but  peace- 
“  fully,  those  which  we  have  not.”  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  somebody  In'sides  M.  About  is  making  the  promise,  when 
we  read  as  follows: — “As  soon  as  ever  it  is  proved  that  the 
“  majority  of  French  citizens  wish  for  liberty  of  spee(‘h  and 
“  lilKTty  of  the  press,  for  decent ralisiit ion,  legalising  of  divorce, 
“  abolishing  of  State  help  for  any  form  of  religion,  i^cc.,  the 
“  government  will  not  let  them  ask  in  vainP  About  was 

ordered  to  write  about  Home  ;  has  he  now  been  ordered  to 
describe  the  future  of  France  Whether  or  not,  he  has  written 
a  very  readable  b(H)k  ;  which  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  interesting 
if  we  l(M>k  on  certain  passages  as  thrown  out  to  see  which  way 
opinion  runs,  than  if  we  accept  it  as  a  fair  statement  of  enlight¬ 
ened  French  opinion  on  the  subjects  of  the  day. 

It  attacks  almost  everything  which  Frenchmen  in  general 
hold  dear.  Small  farms  are  ruining  the  country ;  the  minute 
subdivision  of  ])roporty  must  be  stopped,  if  not  by  restoring 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  why  then,  by  companies  of  capitalists 
who  shall  buy  up  and  mass  together  the  little  luddings  ; — the 
Convention  was  a  worse  tyrant  than  Louis  XIV.,  indeed  (if  wc 
must  ch(K)se  between  them),  Divine  right*'  is  every  way  pre- 
tendde  to  the  “  “Jean  Jaccpies  will  make  you 

“  all  eipial ;  but  as  for  making  you  free,  he  never  dreamt  of 
“  trying  to  do  so.  He  had  been  a  flunkey  ;  and  a  flunkey  he 
“  remained  in  heart  to  his  life’s  end.”  Every  national  idol  in*  fact 
is  dethroiuHl,  except,  of  course,  French  glory  (and  even  this  is 
laughtsl  at  a  little  on  the  sly),  and  universal  sulfrage,  which  is 
so  sovereign  a  recipe  that  it  is  recommended  to  all  Europe,  and 
the  Em|H'ror  is  (as  we  said)  described  in  the  last  chapter  as 
jx)wertul  and  just  enough  to  be  mediator  between  peoples  and 
“  st>vereigns,  to  carry  the  ba Hot Aurr  into  all  lauds,  ami  to  set  up  all 
“  over  EurojH'  the  reign  of  ecpiity,  without  a^sking  anything  as  a 
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**  reward  for  his  serricesP  The  italics  arc  ^1.  About’s,  and 
doubtless  mean  to  assure  us  that,  though  Savoy  is  swallowed 
up,  the  Rhine  is  sate  for  the  present.  Even  the  national  love 
ot*  Paris  finds  little  favour  with  our  author,  lie  cannot  forget 
the  “  clear  old  dirty,  witty,  poor,  clever  Paris'"  of  not  so  many 
vears  back.  He  is  disgusted  at  a  city  where  they  must  get  up 
extravaganzas  because  the  aoaveaax-richcs^  who  swarm  there, 
can’t  understand  a  good  i)lay.  If  you  are  moderately  well  off, 
therefore,  you  had  better  go  and  live  in  the  country.  The  town 
should  be  left  for  poor  people  (who  are  all  to  throng  thither, 
and  become  “  operatives  when  the  ‘‘  companies have  bought 
up  their  land),  and  for  loose  spendthrifts  and  rakish  millionaires. 
“  You  will,  of  course,  go  out  of  town,  intending  to  return  in  a 
“  month  or  two.  Y^)u  will  regret  the  gas  and  the  crowds  and  the 
“  roarof  theRoulevards,and  the  rumblingof  distant  cabs  at  night, 
“  and  tlie  roadscrapers  busy  at  work  when  you  used  to  be  lounging 
“  out  of  your  ‘  cerde  ’  far  on  in  the  small  hours.  Rut  before  long 
“  the  country  will  hold  you  fast  with  that  strange  charm  which, 
“  like  a  shy  beauty  who  seems  gaachc  and  dull  at  first,  it  soon 
“  throws  over  those  who  get  near  it.  Once  take  to  living  in 
the  country,  and  there's  no  fear  you  will  ever  want  to  come 
“  often  to  Paris."  The  whole  chapter  on  this  subject  is  new 
and  interesting.  It  is  amusing  from  the  way  in  which  our 
English  love  of  country  life  is  brought  in  for  commendation  : 
the  Lancashire  man,  bent  on  making  a  fortune,  that  he  may 
settle  down  two  hundred  miles  from  town,  and  marry  his  cousin 
Arabella,  “  the  best  girl  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  reading  the 
“  Rible  and  making  hot  buttered  toast,"  and  ‘‘who  moans  to  have 
“  eight  stout  children,  and  three  neighbours,  not  counting  the 
])ars()n,"  is  very  cleverly  sketched.  Those  who  study  French  lite¬ 
rature  must  have  noticed  the  growing in  their  descrij)- 
tions  of  rural  life  and  scenery.  Emile  Souvestre,  of  course,  painted 
Rrittany,  land  and  people,  like  a  lover;  but  until  lately  he  stood 
alone.  The  change  in  this  respect  is  very  hopeful.  PVench 
artists,  too,  arc  taking  to  study  nature  instead  of  improvising 
her :  their  landscapes  are  no  more  the  quaint  impossibilities 
which  they  used  to  be  not  long  ago.  Of  course,  we  naturally 
ask  what  will  be  the  result  of  massing  together  such  a  crowd 
of  workmen  and  proletaires  in  the  towns — won't  your  dangerous 
class  grow'  immensely?  No;  says  ^I.  About,  for  they  will 
have  given  the  surest  of  all  j)ledges  to  fortune,  if  they  invest 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  the  national  securities. 
Ihey  w  ill  not  only  dread  emeates  at  home,  but  troubles  abroad ; 
and  whatever  they  get  from  their  investment  w  ill  be  so  much 
clear  gain,  for  they  will  still  have  their  hands  free,  and  plenty 
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of  capitalist  inamifacturors  ready  to  employ  them  ;  and,  work 
as  hanl  as  they  may,  they  cannot  work  harder  than  they  did 
when  they  were  peasant  proprietors,  and  used  to  put  by  nothing 
a  year,  even  if  they  did  not  end  the  year  in  debt.  Association  is 
M.  About's  panacea  for  all  j)resent  evils,  and  his  chief  agent 
in  all  future  progress ;  but  then  it  must  be  “  free  association 
“  without  jxditics,  which  the  French  are  so  madly  bent  on 
“  mixing  up  with  everything.'^  Companies  ought  to  do  all 
except  the  defence  of  the  country  against  invaders  and  thieves. 
Even  the  latter  will,  bv-and-bv,  be  dealt  with  by  some  “com- 
“  pany  (limiti*d)  for  the  regeneration  of  scamps,"  which  will 
“  do  the  thing  cheajK'r  and  more  etfectually  than  all  the 
cumbrous  and  exjK'iisive  machinery  of  justice  :  “The  strongest 
“  governments  are  not  those  which  meddle  with  everything,  but 
“  those  which  satisfy  most  fully  the  lawful  wants  of  the  ptH)ple. 
“  ProvidiHl  the  State  kei'ps  within  its  proper  limits,  and  only 
“  does  what  we  cannot  do  without  its  help,  the  actual  form  of 
“  government  is  a  matter  of  great  indifference.  We  have 
“  chosi'ii  to  be  ruled  by  an  emperor ;  very  well  :  all  he  has  to 
“  do  in  order  to  secure  the  support,  not  only  of  the  majority 
“  which  eU'cttnl  him,  but  of  nearly  all  Frenchmen  of  all  ways 
“  of  thinking,  is  to  give  us  Freedom,  Take  the  Orleanists,  the 
“  Republicans,  any  of  our  numerous  parties  ;  what  do  they 
“  want,  every  man  of  them,  except  some  few  who  are  ]X'rsonally 
“  attacluMl  to  the  leaders,  or  else  egged  on  by  selfish  ambition  ? 
“  Why,  lilK'rty  ;  give  us  that,  and  you  at  once  cut  off  each 
“  leader  and  his  staff*  from  the  army  which  has  been  following 
“  him."  This  is  j)lain  speaking,  scarcely  to  be  explained  on 
“  the  inspinition  theory."  AVhat  is  said,  too,  about  the  riglit 
offriH'  associatian  is  likely  to  bo  very  useful  in  France,  whore 
it  is  so  hard  to  gt't  men  out  of  the  notion  that  the  state  is  not 
a  mere  cotisation  generalcy  a  form  of  association  very  inge¬ 
nious,  and  useful  enough,  if  kept  within  proper  limits,  not  by 
any  means  “  an  animat  sapth'iear  a  Vhomme,^^  Many  hints  of  this 
kind  show  us  how  far  behind  us  the  French  are — not  Frenchmen 
here  and  there,  but  the  mass  of  the  nation — in  their  theory  of 
government.  We  have  been  through  the  same  thing  long  ago. 
Fnun  bi'fore  Hobbes's  day  the  “  deductive  and  inductive  theories 
“  of  government  "  were  battling  among  us  ;  but  we  solvt'd 
the  ipiestion,  as  usual,  practically,  very  illogically,  no  doubt, 
after  our  fashion,  but  still  in  a  way  which  gives  more  freedom 
to  the  individual  than  he  has  in  any  other  civilized  society. 
In  their  views  almut  punishment,  again,  even  French  thinkerswxo 
Miind  our  every-day  ]H'ople.  Here  is  M.  About  ^like  the  author 
of  Ia's  Misrrabtes)  still  floundering  about  amidst  utopian  ideas  of 
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**  an  imprisonment  which  shall  not  be  degrading,  quite  the  rc- 
“  verse,  which  shall  develop  the  intelligence  and  amend  the  hearty 
“  and  fonn  a  “  sequestration  morale  et  instruetive.**  The  whole 
chapter  on  ** La  Repression^^  shows  what  rubbish  a  clever  man 
may  write  when  he  goes  in  at  all  risks  for  a  theory.  Iiicorrigibles, 
who  are  proof  against  About^s  system  of  “  retreat,^’  are  to 
be  sent  to  New'  Caledonia ;  there  they  are  to  have  arms, 
tools,  land  of  their  own,  wdves,  and,  above  all,  no  wardens  or 
overlookers.  They  will  (he  believes)  at  once  become  honest 
proprietors.  No  fear  of  their  being  eaten  by  natives  (the  history 
of  Van  Diemen^s  Land  show's  that  the  fear  is  all  on  the  other 
side) :  no  fear  of  their  not  setting  heartily  to  w'ork  to  break  up 
and  till  their  allotments.  Like  a  true  Parisian,  our  author 
judges  them  by  the  paijsans  near  Paris,  and  expects  them  to 
do,  far  aw'ay  from  all  responsibility,  w'hat  these  do  under  a  strong 
government,  and  with  the  stimulus  of  high  rents,  high  prices, 
and  immense  conij)etition.  Even  the  history  of  our  mutineers  of 
the  Jiountf/ on  IhtcairiVs  Island  might  have  taught  ^I.  About  dif¬ 
ferently.  But  this  is  the  wildest  of  his  flights.  In  general  he  keeps 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  possible.  He  himself  speaks  of  his 
book  as  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  starts  by  disclaiming  all  gui¬ 
dance  from  ‘‘Faith,’’  “preferring  to  muddle  on  by  the  poor 
“  candle  of  human  reason,  rather  than  secure  a  light  which  can 
“  only  be  gained  by  some  partial  surrender  of  the  intellect.”  Yet 
though  a  positivist,  he  is  not  a  materialist ;  for  the  mind,  he  says, 
is  something  just  as  positive  as  matter.  He  is  very  severe  on  the 
clerical  reactionist  part}' — “the  vast  army  which  w'ears  no  uni¬ 
form  ” — “  lesmargaiHiers^^ — the  men  who  approach  every  question 
ill  a  churchw'arden’s  spirit,  and  look  on  respect  as  a  virtue  per  se, 
no  matter  in  favour  of  what  scamp  or  w'hat  w'orn  out  abomination 
it  is  displayed  :  “  The  state  w  ill  have  to  do  battle  with  this  party 
‘  one  of  these  days  ;  it  puts  ofi*  the  time  as  long  as  possible, 

‘  for  it  really  is  afraid,  not  knowing  w'hom  or  how'  many  it 
‘  will  h  a  VC  to  meet.  But  the  struggle  must  come  ;  we  can’t 
‘  always  be  thanking  M.  de  Merode  for  insulting  us,  and  Mgr. 

‘  Dupanloup  for  calling  us  Ilcrod.” 

Still,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  other  party — “  the 

*  patriots.”  lie  draw's  an  admirable  picture  of  the  **jopeajr 

*  pat  riot  e  du  egf^”  rigged  out  w'ith  “principles,”  “which, 

‘  how'ever,  don’t  belong  to  him  any  more  than  the  reactionist’s 
‘  do  to  him,  for  he  has  read  little,  reflected  less,  and  has  the 
‘  unfortunate  habit  of  preserving  his  embryo  ideas  in  brandy. 

‘  Of  course,  it  is  part  of  his  creed  that  all  priests  are  in 
‘  league  with  Satan,  and  that  all  kings  are  tyrants.  He  is 
‘  indispensable  in  war  time ;  but  in  peace  he  grows  Ixircd,  and 
‘  sometimes  gets  up  a  revolution  for  fun. 


|()0  Edmond  About  on  Progress. 

“  Hi8  spirit  of  indepoiKlciice  keeps  him  always  in  opposi- 
‘  tion ;  he  was  against  tlie  Bourbons,  against  Louis  Thilippi', 

‘  Marrast,  and  Lavaignae;  he  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  always 
‘  to  vote  against  the  government  of  the  third  Napoleon.  For 
‘  all  that,  he  iK'comes  a  mad  Bonapartist  the  moment  war  is 
‘  dwlartMl :  ‘  We  have  taken  Sebastopol,  and  Milan,  and  IVkin, 

‘  ‘  and  Mexico  ;  long  life  to  the  Kmperor  anyhow.’  Yet,  if  lie 
‘  has  to  vote  for  a  member,  he  is  sure  to  choose  ]M.  Thiers  or 
‘‘  M.  Berryer. 

“  He  is  unsteady,  but  not  bad  at  bottom,  lie  would  not 
‘‘  go  to  mass  to  win  a  kingdom,  but  he  sends  his  wife  and 
‘  daughters  there.  He  weeps  while  he  hob-nobs  with  the 
“  h(*roes  of  Magenta ;  he  weeps  also  on  the  sly  when  he  sees  his 
“  girls  going  in  white  to  their  first  communion  ;  and  yet  if  lie 
“  meets  the  priest  half  an  hour  after  he’ll  call  him  a  hiim- 
“  bug. 

“  Ten  to  OIK',  however,  that  he’ll  send  for  a  confessor  when 
“  he’s  in  arficn/o  mortis, 

“  Do  you  recognise  the  man  ? 

If  the  Frenclnnan  does  not,  the  Englishman  who  knows 
Baris  does;  the  ordinary  of  the  cafes  was  never  more 

truthfully  painted. 

Of  course,  these  two  grand  parties  arc  anxious  to  fly  at  one 
another’s  throats;  but  between  them,  ‘‘  tike  a  large  haffery^  conics 
tlie  mass  of  the  French  nation.  The  mischief  is,  ‘‘  the  buffer,” 
not  iH'ing  inorganic,  keeps  getting  drawn  over  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other. 

M.  Alniut  d<H‘s  not  like  this  shifting  to  and  fro:  “Either  go 
“  back  to  ‘  Divine  right  ’  and  the  times  before  ’80,  and  heartily 
“  lielp  the  kings  to  keep  down  thought  and  freedom — it  will  only 
“  take  the  lives  of  some  1100,000  men  to  secure  say  twenty  years 
“  of  dead  quiet ;  or  else  go  heart  and  soul  along  with  progress. 
“  Anyhow,  don’t  keep  all  Europe  in  a  ferment,  and  force  every 
“  government  (your  own  included)  to  maintain  vast  armies  just 
“  Ix'eause  you  are  never  sure  of  your  own  mind  for  a  month 
“  together.”  To  sum  up,  then,  M.  About  is  wonderfully  weak, 
ridiculously  ermdiety,  in  all  the  moral  remedies  which  ho 
i>rojM>ses ;  he  has  no  fixed  standard,  and  so  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  o\yu  fancy.  Still,  the  practical  parts  of  his  book  are  worth 
studying  ;  at  any  rate,  he  deserves  well  of  France  for  having 
clearly  set  In'fore  her  these  sound  principles — associate;  stick  to 
your  individual  rights,  “  and  don’t  be  worshipping  any  abstract 
“  idea  of  ^  the  State  ;”’  above  all,  he  conxixfenty  let  the  world  know 

what  you  really  mean  ;  and  (if  you  don’t  intend  to  go  back 

iH'yond  80)  give  up  at  once  your  theory  of  “natural  boun- 
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(larios/^  and  begin  at  lioine  the  liberty  wliieli  you  are  so  ready 
to  olier  to  oppressed  nationalities  abroad. 

^I.  About  has  iniinense  faith  in  tlie  future.  France,  cured  of 
bureaucracy,  centralisation,  oirr-f/orcnimrnfy  and  minute  pro- 
)X‘rties,  is  to  throw  overboard  all  the  rubbish  about  “  natural 
“  boundaries,’^  to  give  u])  all  hankerings  after  the  Rhine,  and 
to  declare  lierself  honestly  for  “the  nationalities;”  and  then, 
while  the  sale  of  railways  and  State  lands  pays  off  the  national 
debt,  and  keeps  down  the  taxes,  and  the  invention  of  cast-iron 
peasants,  and  such  like  contrivances,  does  away  with  “  all  hard 
“  and  degrading  work,”  and  the  colonisation  of  Senegal,  and 
other  liealthy  inviting  (piarters,  provides  for  tlie  sui’idus  popula¬ 
tion,  the  reign  of  perfected  humanity  is  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
we  (or  our  grandchildren)  are  to  see  “  thirty-eight  millions  of 
“  people  working  with  all  their  might  for  one  another,  and 
“  keeping  up  a  ])erpetual  interchange  of  good  ollices.” 

As  a  work  of  art  Le  Progrh  deserves  considerable  praise. 
The  interest  is  well  kept  up  throughout  the  volume. 

The  book  is  clever,  most  int(‘resting,  and  full  of  valuable 
details,  and  several  of  its  suggestions  are  such  that,  if  carried 
out,  they  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Europe. 


MAN  AND  NATURE.* 

ini.  MARSH  is  an  exhaustive  writer  ;  ^vc  do  not  mean  to  say 
that,  upon  such  subjects  as  those  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  attention,  he  leaves  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  goes  so 
thoroughly  down  to  the  roots,  and  ascends  and  diverges  with 
such  freedom  and  life  into  the  manifold  relations,  that  his  mode 
ot  treatment  may  be  well  called  encyclopa‘dical.  Wc  have  a 
copious  descri})tion  of  the  combat  waged  bet>veen  the  forces  of 
nature  and  of  mind;  his  information  seems  competent  and  exten¬ 
sive  ;  and  he  has  a  way  of  grouping  together  a  vast  cpiantity  of 
hicts  and  scientilic  material,  which  ends  in  making  a  most 
informing  and  readable  book. 

To  many  minds,  and  readers,  either  unable  or  indisposed  to 
surrender  themselves  to  Humboldt’s  Co.vwov,  Mr.  Marsh’s  work 
will  ])resent  a  less  formidable  pathway  of  study  ;  it  is  a  Cosmos 
— a  survey  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  ho>v  those  powers  are 
tamed  and  harnessed  by  man,  for  the  purposes  of  civilization, 

*  ^hiu  aud  yuture :  or,  Phynical  Oeofjraphy  an  modified  hy  Human  Action, 
by  George  1*.  ilarsh.  Saiiipboii  Low. 
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in  the  great  forest  kingclonis,  in  prairies,  in  torrents  and  rivers, 
and  in  animal  life ;  (leveloping  the  use  of  power,  and  showing 
how  death  lives  where  power  lives  unused.  There  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  richest  jxx'try  ;  in  fact,  the  volume  is  an  essay  on 
the  iK'auties,  harmonies,  and  sublimities  of  nature.  It  will  be 
an  eminently  useful  volume  to  teachers  who  may  need  a  gene¬ 
ralization  of  the  great  facts  of  Geographical  Science,  or  ])reac]i- 
ers  whomav  iuhmI  a  well-informed  judgment,  to  show  tlieiii,  that 
they  mav  show  to  others,  how  all  geograpliy  is  moral,  and  how 
the  eartli  and  all  its  landsca|K\s  acquire  signiticance  from  the 
presence  of,  or  the  preparation  for,  man. 

In  this  manner  he  dealt  with  the  English  language,  and  now, 
rising  to  nature  in  its  relation  to  man,  he  deals  witli  this 
topic  in  a  similar  manner  ;  he  lias  jiroduced  a  most  instructive 
and  eloquent  book.  Eloquent,  not  in  the  sonorousness  of  its 
phraseology,  nor  in  any  aptitudes  of  poetic  imagery,  but  in  a 
jiowertul  conveyance  to  the  mind  of  scenes  and  impressions. 
The  IxHik  is,  as  we  said,  a  Gosmos:  Mr.  ^larsli  will  (juite  under¬ 
stand  us;  it  would  be  the  idlest  nonsense  to  suggest  any  com¬ 
parison  between  his  labours  and  those  of  Earon  Humboldt,  but, 
possibly,  to  a  humbler  order  of  readers  it  may  be  even  mucli 
more  readable  and  serviceable.  It  is  a  subject  of  infinite  interest — 
the  relation  of  man  to  nature — the  extent  to  which  physical 
giHigraphy  is  modified  by  human  action — the  relation,  indeed, 
of  the  physical  to  the  moral  geography.  And  to  our  humble 
thinking,  some  final  and  important  questions  are  answered 
bv  a  discussion  like  this. 

At  the  same  time  we  received  Mr.  ^larsli’s  book,  we  received 
another,  intended  to  convey  a  widely  different  lesson.* 

This  volume  si'cms  to  us  another  of  those  pieces  of  sublime 
nonsense  which  hnik  like  an  attempt  to  prove  that  a  north¬ 
east  wind  could  use  a  pair  of  compasses,  or  make  a  case  of  ma¬ 
thematical  instruments.  We  have  no  time  to  analyze  in  the 
pagi's  of  this  ri'view  the  volume,  nor  would  our  readers  thank 
us,  did  we  attempt  the  task.  Ibit  for  those  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  entering  upon  the  old  discussions  of  the  immortality  of 
matter,  the  immortality  of  force,  the  infinity  of  matter,  and 
the  existence  of  instinctive  design  in  nature,  <Scc.,  i^c.,  here,  in 
this  volume,  is  plentv  of  stuff  for  this  kind  of  thought. 

Ihe  author  s  reasonings  seem  frequently  to  us  simply  absurd, 

*  Force  ani  Matter.  Ltnpenco- Philosophical  Studies f  intelligibly  ren- 
dfTed.  U  %th  an  additional  Introduction  expressly  written  for  this 
edit  ion  t  by  Dr.  Louis  Jiuchnery  President  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt f  ^y.,  j‘c.  Edited,  from  the  hist  Edition  of  “  Krall- 
rimstoff;”  by  J.  Collingwood,  E.H.S.L.,  F.G.S.  Triibiier  and  Co. 
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as  wlieii  lio  sots  aside  the  principle  of  self- consciousness  as 
an  ar'ninient  for  the  independent  conditions  of  soul.  'J'lie 
coqifo^vnjo,  sum  is,  with  Dr.  Dilchner,  “  an  antiquatinl  logical 
**prfi(io priucipii.''  “  I  think,  thercl‘orc,  T  exist.’’  The  I  Ihink,^' 
siivs  he,  “presupposes  the  1  am;  for  he  wlio  is  not,  thinks 

‘jiQt — we  might  as  well  say  the  dog  barks,  therefore  tlie  dog 

exists.”  Well,  and  is  it  not  a  proof,  among  others,  certainly, 
of  the  dog’s  existence  ?  Suppose  I  cannot  see  a  dog,  and  yet 
1  hear  a  harking,  does  not  my  consciousness  identify  its  exist¬ 
ence  The  whole  of  the  book  seems  to  be  reasoned  after  this 
precious  fashion.  Wo  \vaste  no  more  thought  upon  it.  The 
I  urn  of  the  human  soul,  and  its  I  willy  and  /  have  siuucdy  and 
1  sufvr  outweigh  all  this  sad  rubbish. 

Man  and  Nature  have  been,  since  they  first  met,  in  perpetual 
conflict;  in  every  department  Nature  feels  the  su})eriority  of 
^laii,  and  gives  up  the  conflict.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Diishnell  says, 
“  Not  all  the  wdnds,  and  storms,  and  eartlupiakes,  and  seas,  ami 
“seasons  of  the  world  have  done  so  much  to  revolutionise  the 
“  earth  as  Max,  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  has  done,  since 
“  the  day  he  came  forth  upon  it,  and  received  dominion  ov('r 
“  it.”  An  absurd  passage  has  lre(|uently  been  (piotc'd  with 
admiration  from  the  pages  of  Rousseau,  teaching  that  everything 
degenerates  in  the  hands  of  man  ;  that  sentimental  but  thought¬ 
less  writer  complains,  that  man  forces  one  land  to  nourish  the 
product  out  of  another ;  that  he  mixes  and  confounds  the  cli¬ 
mates,  the  elements,  and  the  seasons  ;  that  he  mutilates  dogs  am;! 
horses,  and  overturns  everything,  and  disfigures  all,  and  loves 
deformity,  and  wdshes  nothing  to  be  such  as  nature  made  it ;  on 
the  contrarv,  God  has  constituted  the  world  so,  that  its  fertility 
and  material  beauty  depend  upon  the  industry  and  the  operations 
of* man.  AVe  who  live  in  a  land  of  matured  civilization  do  not 
sufliciently  iK)ssess  the  opportunity  to  observe  how  science,  art, 
and  man  have  really  improved  on  nature;  the  velvet  hnvn  is 
not  nature  but  art  assisting  nature  ;  and  the  green  sward  of  the 
pasturage,  and  the  rich  grass  of  the  meadow,  and  the  heavy  ears 
of  lK‘nding  wheat,  and  the  heavy  fruit  on  the  boughs  of  the 
orchards,  and  the  variety  of  the  rose,  and  the  colours  of  dahlias — 
these  are  almost  as  much  the  production  of  art  as  nature  ;  and 
so  in  the  animal  kingdom,  man  triumphs  over  disadvantages 
and  defects  of  climates;  he  calls  into  existence  new'  creatures, 
while  he  gives  to  those  elder  types  so  new',  and  improved,  and 
distinct  a  character.  Man  is  higher  and  stronger  than  nature. 

Grafting  a  higher  upon  a  lower  nature,  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  powcw,  has  ever  been  the  mission  of  man,  and  it  is 
flic  method  of  (hxl.  It  is  not  so  true  to  say,  that  tlie  forms  <»f 
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inuniinato  creation  j)cr|X'tually  develop  into  some  liip^lier  type, 
as  to  sfiy  that  some  hij^her  tyjx'  is  prepared  for  them,  tliat  some 
liij^her  tyjx'  steps  down  to  meet  them  ;  it  is  not  l>y  nuTely 
stretehinp:  out  of  hands  that  a  nature  is  develo]KHl,  no,  but  by  a 
marriage,  by  an  union,  by  tinding  and  feelinp;  sometliing  waitin<^ 
for  it,  drawing  it,  helping  it.  We  saw  this  tliought  wrouglit  out, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  very  admirably  the  other  day,  in  the  last 
work  bv  Klihu  Burritt  ;*his  reflections  uixin  that  rural  beauty, 
the  hollyhoik,  seemed  to  us  a  very  powerful  and  sullicieiit 
answer  to  those  theories  which  maintain  the  self-evolving 
jx>wers  of  nature  ;  he  found  the  hollyhock  a  very  superior  llower 
in  Old  England  to  New  England;  man  has  improved  it;  wc 
will  not  say  that  every  lesson  which  man  compels  nature  to 
take  in  the  conservatory  is  the  wisest  lesson,  but  it  is  marvel¬ 
lous  that  man  possesses  the  power  to  add  other  tints  to  the 
How  ers,  and  it  is  in  the  same  sjiirit  of  ix)wer  that  man  is  able  to 
give  a  new  creative  shaping  to  the  multitudinous  generations  of 
animal  life.  “  Nature  takes  art  into  partnership,  and  puts 
more  muscle  here,  straightens  the  vertebra)  there,  or  shortens  the 
Ixmes,  fleshes  the  leg  to  such  a  joint,  and  wools  or  unwools  it 
Ixdow’,  horns  or  unhorns  the  head  ;  is  not  this  w  onderful  ?  ^lan 
finds  a  new'  j)attern  for  the  fern.’’  What  has  man  done  witli 
8imj)le  roots,  the  wild  turnip,  w  ild  carrot,  parsnip,  and  potatoe ; 
there  are  hidden  resources  in  all ;  it  is  mind  that  has  made  all 
the  creatures  what  w'e  see  them  to-dav  ;  it  has  been  well  said  that 
“  Flowers  that  Eve  stuck  in  the  hair  of  the  infant  Abel  arc 
“  just  now'  oix'iiing  the  last  casket  of  their  beauty  to  the  fa- 
“  vourinl  children  of  our  time.”  These  things  possessed  no 
]X)W'er  of  improvement  wdthin  themselves,  but  mind,  thoughtful 
mind,  |K)S8essed  the  power  to  give  to  them  new  as])ects,  new' 
characters,  and  man  has  been  the  grafter ;  he  has  perpetually 
improv(Hl,  taking  the  low  er  and  marrying  it  to  the  higher,  and 
thus,  indi'ed,  from  the  flower  of  the  field,  or  the  hysso])  by  the 
wall,  rising  to  the  cedars  or  the  oak — the  (freat  lesson  (joes 
on  ;  man  is  stromjer  than  natarey  fmt  God  is  stromjvr  than  man ; 
thus  everywhere  the  illustration  goes  on,  man  grafts  on  na¬ 
ture’s  stock,  and  it  was  a  wise  pen  that  said, 

“  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

Hut  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,  o’er  that  art 
Which  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  .  .  We  marry 
A  pentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
Hy  bud  of  nobler  race  :  this  is  an  art 

Inch  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.” 
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But  this  is  the  story  of  that  which  is  higher  than 
man  or  nature,  tliis  is  GckVs  plan,  so  God  grafts  on  the  cor¬ 
rupt  8t(K*k  of  our  nature,  or  the  worn  stock  of  this  old  world, 
His  now  divine  life.  'When  we  see  how  nature  herself 
improves,  how  man  himself  possesses  i)ower  over  her,  it  is  not, 
surely,  too  much  to  think  that  the  chain  of  means  din's  not 
stop  there ;  no,  but  what  makes  man  a  being  of  so  much 
larger  mould,  whence  came  he  to  be  so  gifted  with  the  higher 
formative  powers,  and  how;  whence  comes  the  j)ower  bj"  which 
he  is  himself  enabled  to  look  up  ;  what  is  that  which  is  draw¬ 
ing  him,  lifting  him;  what  is  tiiat  which  gives  to  him  a  new 
life;  whence  the  ])ower  that  commands  desire,  that  puts  the 
bit  and  bridle  to  headstrong  passions,  and  lusts,  apindites,  and 
tempers;  have  we  not  the  key  to  all  in  that  sentence,  “  The  en¬ 
grafted  word  whir//  is  a/de  to  sare  f/oa  onJ/j  F* 

The  modern  achievements  in  farming,  like  those  in  garden¬ 
ing,  also  show  the  power  of  man  over  nature;  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry  man  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  creating 
new  soils  ;  he  learns  that  cultivation  here  consists  in  pulveriza¬ 
tion ;  he  learns  that  the  greater  the  commination  of  the  soil, 
that  is,  the  ex|)osure  of  its  internal  superficies,  the  greater  its 
}>ower  to  absorb  ammonia,  the  essence  of  manure,  from  that 
P’cat  storehouse  of  fertility,  the  atmosphere.  ‘‘The  farmer 
is  learning  the  chemistry  and  the  machinery  of  the  clays.* 
Here,  in  every  well-eidtivated  farm,  how  man  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  nature  in  her  first  elementary  jirinciples.  The 
iarmer  understands  that  it  is  not  bulk  in  his  manure  which  is 
its  valuable  part ;  that  the  bulk  and  the  weight  of  farmyard 
manure  is  simply  the  carbon  which  it  obtained  last  year  from 
the  atinos])here,  all  of  which  go  through  a  long  ])roce8s  of 
decay  before  it  will  have  set  free  its  mineral  and  ammoniacal 
parts,  which  together  constitute,  when  dissolved  by  water, 
the  suction  food  of  roots.’’  The  penguin  of  the  vast  I’acific 
lias  been  called  ‘the  wizard  of  the  farm,’  and  guano  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  exeniplilication  of  the  truth  of  the  agriculture  we  have  just 
mentioned — the  nutrition  of  plants  from  the  atmosphere.  lUirn. 
a  plant,  whether  it  be  an  oak  tree  or  a  stalk  of  cloves,  and  the 
trifling  ash  it  leaves  will  show  you  all  it  ever  got  from  the  soil ; 
hut  where  is  the  bulk  gone  ? 

“  Into  the  air. 

And  wliat  seemed  curporvid  liath  melted 

Like  breath  into  the  wind.” 

Combustion  undoes  what  growth  did  ;  it  recombines  the  car-, 
bon  <d  the  plant  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  their  union  is 
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(•urlx>]iio  acid  the  very  substance  which  the  leaves  of'  a 
plant  t\‘ed  ujMm ;  mind  takes  these  facts  and  places  them  in 
happy  order  and  relation,  and  hence  how  agricidtnre,  instead  ot* 
iK'ing  a  mere  clumsy  hap-hazard  affair,  is  now  the  very  philoso¬ 
phy  of  matter.  Lessons  like  these,  obtained  in  the  old  world, 
and  in  the  old  mother  country,  will  spread  vernal  wealth,  and 
rich  harvests,  and  i>asture-land  over  ail  the  fields  of  the  new 
world,  the  American  continent,  and  the  Australian  colonies, 
'rhere  is  a  magniticent  mystery  lying  under  the  green  coverlets 
of  the  fiehls;  the  chemist  is  seeking  to  unriddle  it  in  his  way, 
and  farmers  are  unriddling  it  in  theirs ;  and  when  it  is  said 
that  fine  tilth  makes  fine  crops,  it  is  only  in  other  words 
expressing  the  triturating  theory  which  enables  the  soil,  by  fine 
pulverization,  to  drink  in  the  life  of  the  atmos])here,  and  to 
combine  and  intercombine  the  three  great  elements  of  clay,  and 
siind,  and  lime. 

Hi'inarks  like  these  will  suggest  to  our  readers  how  large  a  field 
of  inti'rest  optms  up  from  such  a  subject — nature  and  man  in  front 
<»f  each  other.  The  ])ith  and  the  spirit  of  Mr.  ^larslfs  volume 
are  very  finely  present (*d  in  the  words  of  that  grand  old  Hebrew 
poem,  the  hnndred-and-seventh  Psalm ;  we  really  must  ipiote 
the  words,  for  they  are,  in  fact,  the  moral  ])hilosophy  of  historv : 
“  lie  tana  th  rinrfi  info  a  triidernci^i^y  and  the  wafer  sj)rin(js  info 
“  drt/  (jronnd ;  a  f'rnitfnl  land  info  harrenncs^yfor  the  wickedness  of 
“  them  that  dwell  therein.  He  tarncth  the  wilderness  info  a  stand- 
“  inij  watery  and  dry  (jronnd  into  water  springs.  And  there  he 
“  inakefh  the  hnngrg  to  dwelly  that  they  mag  prepare  a  eitg  for 
“  hainfationy  and  sow  the  fields^  and  plant  rinegardsy  which  mag 
“  gield  fruits  of  increase.  He  blessefh  them  ahOy  so  that  theg  are 

muff ijdied  greatlg ;  and  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  deerease. 
“  ,igain  theg  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  (tppressittUy 
“  afffietiony  and  sorrow.  I/e  poureth  contempt  upon  jtrinirsy  and 
“  eausefh  them  to  wander  in  the  wilder twss,  where  there  is  no  wag,” 
Tlie  history  of  the  world  abundantly  translates  these  fine  stan- 
zas  for  us ;  nations  of  Lurope  and  of  Asia  illustrate,  upon  a  vast 
and  wonderful  scale,  the  truth  and  fulness  of  the  royal  poet — 
his  own  country,  l*alestine,  Judea  amone:  the  rest — 

‘‘  The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
hut  Judah’s  statelier  maids  are  g:one.” 

Man  fearfully  retards  or  aids  the  beneyolent  designs  of 
nature.  hat  changes  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
glolv  by  the  intercourse  between  nations!  ^lan,  banishing 
himself  from  a  connfry,  desires  eyerything  to  change  countries 
with  him  ;  and  plants  and  insects,  and  different  (piadrujK'ds 
follow  him  across  the  ocean. 
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Wlmt  has  man  made,  by  priestcraft,  despotism,  ignorance,  and 
iie‘»leet,  of  that  glorious  country  for  which  nature  has  done 
everything,  Spain?  What  a  ditference  between  the  Rome  his- 
tory  unveils  to  us,  and  the  Rome  of  to-day  I  ^ilie  fairest  and 
most  fruitful  portions  and  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  once  gave  liabitation  and  enjoyment  to  a  dense,  refined, 
and  cultivated  population,  are  now  waste  and  solitary,  and  spots 
of  earth,  teeming  and  laughing  in  all  the  happy  gladness  of 
indiistrv, are  now  despoiled  and  deserted;  and  other  lands  lying 
along  tlie  East,  once  flowing,  in  no  metaphorical  language,  but 
really,  with  milk  and  honey,  great  seats  of  pasture-land  and 
haunts  of  the  w  ild  bee,  lie  now"  all  desolate  and  bare.  ^Fan  has 
pi)W'er  to  act  on  nature ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  w  hat  have  those 
regions  become  which  the  Roman  w^riters  described  in  such  for¬ 
bidding  terms — the  rigorous  regions  of  the  rugged  and  intract¬ 
able  north — Scythia,  Rritaiii,  Germany,  and  Gaul  ?  Beauty  and 
freedom,  exiled  from  the  Roman  empire,  found  shelter  amidst 
those  w'astes ;  material  necessities  sprang  from  the  soil  at  the 
call  of  labour,  and  fanes  and  fabrics,  and  palaces  and  principali¬ 
ties  rose  upon  the  spots  where  the  w  ild  beast  made  its  lair,  and 
over  which  the  eagle  hovered  and  screamed.  It  is  for  man  that 
the  “wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  are  glad ; it  is  at  the 
commanding  spell  of  his  genius  that  the  “  desert  rejoices  and 
“  blossoms  as  the  rose literally  enough,  “  in  the  habitation  of 
“  dragons,  where  each  lay  springs  the  grass  with  reeds  and 
“  rushes^’ — proof  that  something  more  goes  to  make  a  world 
tlian  Dr.  Biichner’s  Force  (oul  Mtttfer.  It  is  soul  wdiich  engrafts 
on  nature  its  ow’n  good  or  evil  seeds,  and  man  is  grafting  now" 
the  vast  unoccupied  prairies  and  forests  of  America,  Australia, 
and  the  great  Oceanic  Islands.  Man  is  draining  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  waters,  ellecting  clearings  in  the  great  tracts  of  forest¬ 
land,  striking  roots  of  communication  from  the  ocean  bay  to  the 
sweet  interior  valley,  and  compelling  stern,  immutable,  savage 
or  seductive  nature  to  give  up  her  contest  with  him,  and  own 
the  being  her  Creator  sent  to  rule  her  and  have  dominion  over 
her.  ;Mr.  ^larsh  brings  out,  however,  with,  we  had  almost  said 
fearful  pow"er,  the  destructiveness  of  man  ;  and  man  has,  no 
doubt,  yet  to  learn  greatly  how"  to  utilize  his  forces.  Tw"o  gn'at 
kingdoms  of  nature  especially  call  for  this  remark — the  king¬ 
doms  of  floods  and  forests.  A  careful  reading  of  the  volume 
before  us  w  ill,  perhaps,  set  in  a  clear  light  many  of  those  recent 
changes  in  climate  wdiich  have  been  at  once  a  mystery  and,  in 
many  regions,  a  misery  to  the  human  populations. 

I  sually,  the  destruction  of  the  w"oo(ls  is  man’s  first  great 
physical  concpiest — his  first  violation  of  the  harmony  of  inani- 
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mute  nature;  he  tills  the  open  n;roun(l  alon^  the  margin  of  tlio 
river,  the  lake,  and  the  sea,  peoples  the  meadows  and  savannahs, 
and  then  finds  himself  capable  only  of*  farther  growth  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  forest  that  hems  him  in ;  but  the  forest  is  one  of 
the  great  life-})reservers  of  the  globe  ;  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  forests  are  the  lungs  of  the  world — for  the  ocean,  the  winds, 
and  the  woods  form  a  great  distillatory  apparatus ;  the  sea  is 
the  boiliT  in  which  va|H>ur  is  raised  by  the  solar  heat ;  tlie 
winds  are  the  guiding  tulu's  which  carry  the  vaj)ours  to  the 
forests,  where  a  lower  temperature  prevails,  and  there  the 
vajxmrs  are  condensed,  and  thus  the  masses  of ‘  rain  are  distilled 
from  the  clouds  floating  in  the  atmospliere,  from  the  woods 
Inuieath  tliem.  Hence,  the  woods,  both  in  summer  and  in  win¬ 
ter,  tend  to  increase  the  fall  of  rain,  and  thus  they  influence  the 
humidity  of  the  soils  and  the  flow  of  springs.  It  seems  clear 
that,  in  countries  wlnnv  great  clearings  have  been  made,  there 
has  Inni  a  diminution  of  the  flow  of  springs;  the  immenst' 
im|K)rtance  of  the  forest  as  a  rt'servoir  for  a  stock  of  moisture 
thus  hecomes  apparent ;  the  forest  softens  tlie  femp('rature 
and  assimilates  the  surrounding  climate  to  the  tenderness  of 
softer  skies.  For  these  reasons,  which  also  instantlv  suir<rest 
otluTs,  the  fort'st  checks  the  precipitation  of  the  torrent ;  or  the 
bleak  winds  would  sweep  down  from  the  mountains;  the  soil  he 
bare<l  of  its  covering  of  leaves  and  pidverized  by  the  action  of  sun 
and  wind,  and  whole  regions,  as  Mr.  Marsli  strikingly  expresses  it, 
“  are  converted  from  a  sponge  into  a  dust-heap.^'  Thus,  in  two 
ways,  the  extensive  destruction  of  forests  works  irreparabh'  and 
appalling  mischief.  Many  districts  of  Europe  are  now  suffering 
extensively  from  the  cause's  to  wliich  we  have  referred  ;  in  seve¬ 
ral  countries,  esjK'cially  in  France  and  Switzerland,  whole  pro¬ 
vinces  are  converted  from  forest -crowned  hills,  luxuriant  pas¬ 
ture  grounds,  abundant  corn-fields  and  vineyards  into  bleak, 
bare,  mountain  ridges,  rocky  declivities  and  steep  earth  banks 
and  ravines,  whose  beds  are  now  dry,  and  presently  filled  witli 
torrents  of  fluid  mud  and  gravel,  hurrying  down  to  spread 
themsi'lves  over  the  plain,  and  dooming  to  barrenness  the  once 
prixluctive  fields.  Mr.  Marsh  accumulates  a  number  of  instances 
thus  illustrating  the  destructive  influence  of  man.  He  has  been 
abb'  to  notice  how,  within  the  last  century,  the  clearing  of  the 
forests,  giving  rise  and  pathway  to  the  mountain  torrents,  has 
buri('<l  Ix'neath  sand  and  gravel  more  land  than  has  been  gaiiUMl 
by  the  clearing.  Here  are  some.  He  says : 

Those  facts  I  take  from  the  Provence  au  point  de  rue  des  Pois,  des 
Torrenfe^  et  den  Inondafionn^  of  (Miarlos  do  Rihho,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities,  and  I  add  further  iletails  from  the  same  source. 
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Commune  of  Barlcs,  1707:  Two  hills  have  become  connected  by 
land  slides,  and  have  iorined  a  lake  which  covers  the  best  part  of  the  soil. 
174() :  New  slides  buried  twenty  houses  composing  a  village,  no  trace 
of  which  is  left ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  land  had  disappeared. 

“  Monans,  1 724  :  Deserted  hy  its  inhabitants  and  no  longer  cultivated. 

Oueydan,  17G0  :  It  appears  by  records  that  the  best  grounds  have 
been  swept  off  since  1 7oG,  and  that  ravines  occupy  their  place. 

“Digue,  17G2:  The  river  Bleone  has  destroyed  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  territory. 

“Malmaison,  17G8:  The  inhabitants  have  emigrated,  all  their  fielde 
having  been  lost.” 

In  the  case  of  the  commune  of  St.  Laurent  du  Var,  it  appears  that, 
after  clearings  in  the  Alps,  succeeded  by  others  in  the  common  woods 
of  the  town,  the  Hoods  of  the  torrent  Var  became  more  formidable,  and 
had  already  carried  off  much  land  as  early  as  1708.  “The  clearing 
continued,  and  more  soil  was  swept  away  in  17G1.  Tn  1762,  after 
another  destructive  inundation,  many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated,  and 
in  1 7G5,  one  half  of  the  territory  had  been  laid  wiistc. 

“In  17GC,  the  assessor  Serraire  said  to  the  Assembly:  ‘As  to  the 
damage  caused  by  brooks  and  torrents,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  its  extent. 
Upper  Provence  is  in  danger  of  total  destruction,  and  the  waters  which 
lay  it  waste  threaten  also  the  ruin  of  the  most  valuable  grounds  on  the 
plain  below'.  Villages  have  been  almost  submerged  by  torrents  which 
formerly  had  not  even  names,  and  large  towms  are  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
struction  from  the  same  cause.’  ” 

In  1776,  Viscount  Puget  thus  reported  :  “  The  mere  aspect  of  Upper 
Provence  is  calculated  to  appal  the  patriotic  magistrate.  One  sees  only 
lofty  mountains,  deep  valleys  with  precipitous  sides,  rivers  with  broad 
beds  and  little  water,  impetuous  torrents,  w'hich  in  floods  lay  waste  the 
cultivated  land  upon  their  banks  and  roll  huge  rocks  along  their  chan¬ 
nels;  steep  and  parched  hillsides,  the  melancholy  consequences  of 
indiscriminate  clearing ;  villages  w’hose  inhabitants,  finding  no  longer 
the  means  of  subsistence,  are  emigrating  day  by  day;  houses  dilapidated 
to  huts,  and  hut  a  miserable  remnant  of  population.” 

“In  a  document  of  tlie  year  1771,  the  ravages  of  the  torrents  w'ero 
compared  to  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  half  the  soil  in  many  communes 
seeming  to  have  been  swallowed  up.’’ 

“Our  mountains,”  said  the  administrators  of  the  province  of  the 
Ix)W’er  Alps  in  1792,  “present  nothing  but  a  surface  of  stony  tufa ; 
clearing  is  still  going  on,  and  the  little  rivulets  are  becoming  torrents. 
Many  communes  have  lost  their  harvests,  their  flocks,  and  their  houses 
by  floods.  The  washing  dowm  of  the  mountains  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
clearings  and  the  practice  of  burning  them  over.” 

These  complaints,  it  wdll  be  seen,  all  date  before  the  Revolution,  but 
the  desolation  they  describe  has  since  advanced  w’ith  still  swifter  steps. 

He  continues. — 

Surell  — whose  valuable  w'ork,  fUudesur  les  Torrents  des  Jlauies  Alpes, 
published  in  1841,  presents  the  most  appalling  picture  of  the  desolations 
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of  tlic  torront,  nn<l,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  careful  studies  of  the 
history  and  esseuitiul  character  of  this  great  evil — in  speaking  of  the 
valley  of  IhH'oluy,  on  page  lo2,  says:  “Everything  concurs  to  show 
that  it  was  anciently  wooded.  In  its  peat  bogs  are  found  buried  trunks 
of  trees,  monuments  of  its  former  vegetation.  In  the  frame-work  of  old 
hous(*s,  one  sees  enormous  timber,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
district.  .Many  localities,  now  completely  bare,  still  retain  the  name  of 
‘  wood,*  and  one  of  them  is  called,  in  ohl  deeds,  Comba  nigra  [black 
forest  or  dell],  on  account  of  its  dense  woods.  These  and  many  other 
proofs  confirm  the  local  traditions  which  are  unanimous  on  this  point.” 

“  There,  as  everyuhere  in  the  Upper  Alps,  the  clearings  began  on  the 
thinks  of  the  mountains,  and  were  gradually  extended  into  the  valleys 
and  then  to  the  highest  accessible  peaks.  Then  followed  the  llevolii- 
tion,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  the  remainder  of  the  trees  which  had 
thus  far  escaped  the  woodman’s  axe.’* 

In  a  note  to  this  passage,  the  writer  says:  “Several  persons  have 
told  mo  that  they  had  lost  tlocks  of  sheep,  by  straying,  in  the  forests  of 
Mont  Auroux,  which  covered  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  from  Jia  Clusc 
to  Agneres.  These  declivities  are  now  as  bare  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand.” 

The  ground  upon  the  sleep  mountains  being  once  bared  of  trees,  and 
the  underwood  killed  by  the  grazing  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
every  di'pression  becomes  a  watercourse.  “  Every  storm,”  says  Surell, 
]>age  lod,  “gives  rise  to  a  new  torrent.  Examples  of  such  arc  shown, 
which,  though  not  yet  three  years  old,  have  laid  waste  the  finest  lields, 
their  valleys,  and  whole  villages  have  narrowly  escaped  being  swej)t 
into  ravines  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Sometimes  the  flood 
pours  in  a  shirt  over  the  surface,  without  ravine  or  even  bed,  and  ruins 
extensive  grounds,  which  are  abandoned  for  ever. 


These  ealaiiiities  still  gfo  on.  Agricultural  capital  is  daily 
swept  away  by  the  waters.  Mr.  ^larsli  speaks  of  unjiarallehd 
destitution  visible  in  the  mountain  zone,  while  the  solitude  of  cer¬ 
tain  districts  assumes  an  indescribable  character  of  sterility  and 
desolation.  Tin*  gradual  destruction  of  the  wood  has,  in  in¬ 
numerable  localities,  annihilated  springs  and  fuel;  but  our  readers 
are  jH*rhaps  familiar  with  the  humourous  description  of  the  sale 
of  a  whole  Ibrest  in  llerlepscli’s  Skctc/irs  of  Life  and  Nafare 
among  the  Moanfain^i  of  the  Alps.  There  is  no  conception  of 
the  necessity  of  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  ‘‘The  mountains 
have  plenty  of  high  forests  ;  they  will  last  my  time,^^  thinks  the 
|H'asant,  and  so  the  work  of  spoilation  goes  on.  The  Alpine 
iorest  is  monotonous  and  unpretentious;  it  is  not  clothed  witli 
attractive  sph'iidourol  colour  ;  siditude  takes  u]>no  abode  within 
it  ;  it  is  a  thoroughly  romantic  wilderness.  The  Ihin  forest,  as 
it  is  calliMl,  is  to  liinder,  by  its  mass  of  strong,  upright  stems,  the 
breaking  loose  and  the  sliding  down  of  the  vast  heaps  of  snow 
accumulating  during  the  winter.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps 
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«iw  the  necessity  ot*  sparing  the  forests  years  ago  and  tlierefore, 
they  were  callcnl  ‘  ban  forests/  and  the  law  was  clothed  with 
strange  mystical  wonders  and  popular  superstitions,  and  unseen 
powers  were  supposed  to  guard  and  to  keep  sacred  the  consecrated 
trees.  Thus,  in  William  Tell : — 

Walter  (pointing  to  the  Baunberg)— 

Father,  is  it  true  that  on  the  mountain  there, 

The  trees  if  wounded  with  a  hatchet  bleed? 

Tell.  Who  says  so,  hoy  ? 

Walter.  The  master  herdsman,  father ! 

He  tells  us  there’s  a  charm  upon  the  trees. 

And  if  a  man  shall  injure  them,  the  hand 

That  struck  the  blow  will  grow  from  out  the  grave. 

Tell.  There  is  a  charm  about  them,  that’s  the  truth. 

Dost  see  those  glaciers  yonder — those  white  horns — 

That  seem  to  melt  aw  ay  into  the  sky  ? 

Walter.  They  are  the  peaks  that  thunder  so  at  night. 

And  send  the  avalanches  down  upon  us. 

Tell.  They  are,  and  Alsdorf  long  ago  had  been 

Submerged  beneath  these  avalanches’  weight. 

Did  not  the  forest  there  above  the  town 
Stand  like  a  bulwark  to  arrest  their  fall.* 

There  is  a  district  between  Grenoble  and  llriam^on,  in  the 
valley  of  the  llomanclie,  where  many  villages  arc  so  destitute  of 
w(kkI  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  baking  their  bread 
with  sun-dried  cow  dung  ;  the  bread  becomes  so  hard  that  it 
can  only  be  cut  by  an  axe,  and  M.  lllanqui  says,  I  have  myself 
“  seen  a  loaf  of  bread  in  September,  at  the  kneading  of  which  I 
“  was  present  the  January  previous.’’  Regions  visited  by 
Arthur  Young  in  1781),  along  whose  hill  pastures  roamed  a 
million  of  sheep,  beside  large  herds  of  other  cattle,  are  now 
rapidly  hastening  to  the  condition  of  a  des('rt.  These  are 
momentous  reflections,  very  suggestive  and  illustrative  of  the 
destructive  character  of  man.  Mr.  ^larsh’s  more  immediate 
pur|K>se  in  making  these  observations  seems  to  be,  if  possible, 
to  cxjK)8tulate  against  a  similar  destruction  going  on  in  his  own 
country.  In  Europe,  he  thinks,  the  matter  is  hopeless,  but  the 
Adirondach  forest,  by  its  extensive  clearings,  he  thinks,  w  ill 
expose  the  regions  of  Northern  New  York  to  similar  destructions, 
creating,  by  the  deposit  of  sediment,  obstructions  in  the  Hudson  ; 
removing  the  screens  against  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  north 
wind  from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  central  counties,  destroying 
the  ecpiilibrium  of  temperature  and  humidity.  In  any  case,  the 
subject,  as  he  has  opened  it  up,  presents  a  wu’de  tract  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  interest.  ^Ir.  Marsh  loves  the  forest  and  pleads  for  it; 
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he  sots  its  inoteorologioal  importance  in  a  very  clear  light,  and 
it  does  seem  that  it  is  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  the  great  organ 
for  the  respiration  of  the  world,  but  the  forest  seems  almost 
indigt'noiis.  Our  author  siiys,  indeed,  he  is  convineed  tliat 
forests  would  very  soon  cover  many  parts  of  the  Arabian  and 
African  deserts  if  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  especially  the 
camel  and  the  goat,  were  banished  Irom  them.  The  camel  is 
esjK'cially  an  enemy  to  all  vegetation;  his  hard  palate  and 
tongue  and  strong  teeth,  enable  him  to  break  off  and  masticate 
ti)ugh  and  thorny  branches  as  large  as  the  finger ;  he  spares  no 
trt'e  whose  brandies  are  within  his  reach.  Young  trees  sjirout 
plentifully  round  the  springs,  and  along  the  winter  water 
courses — the  halting  ])laces  of  the  caravans  in  the  routes  of 
travel.  In  the  shade  of  these  trees  annual  grasses  and  i)crcnnial 
shrubs  slioot  up,  but  they  are  rapidly  mown  down  by  the  hungry 
cattle  of  the  Bedouin  as  fast  as  they  grow.  Mr.  ^larsli  is 
jH'rsuadi'd  that  a  few  years  of  undisturbed  vegetation  would 
sullice  to  cover  these  spots  with  groves,  and  these,  in  turn, 
would  spread  themselves  over  soils  where  now  nothing  but  the 

isusonous  foxglove  and  the  bitter  colocynth  arc  ever  seen. 

Vrhaps,  tiM),  the  specidations  of  Mr.  Marsh  guide  us  to  some 
knowUnlge  as  to  the  origin  of  these  vast  deserts  and  sheets  of 
sand  ;  we  have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  the  mount ains 
were  not  always  as  unclotlied  as  at  present ;  even  there  mini 
has  most  probably  created  the  meteoric  and  mechanical  inlluenccs 
which  again  have  jinMluced  the  conditions  favourable  to  the 
])roduction  of  sand  from  the  disintegrated  rock.  AVc  may  be 
sure  that  when  the  beautiful  palaces  of  Arabia  Petrea — its 
temples,  theatres,  and  vaults — were  constructed,  whoever  were 
their  builders,  tliev  were  not  reared  and  excavated  as  now  they 
stand,  in  a  leafless,  grass-less,  spring-less  solitude,  with  no 
charm  to  break  the  monotonous  intercourse  of  the  bald  deseit 
and  the  hot  sun.  Tlie  chapter  Mr.  ^larsh  has  devoted  to  desert 
siinds  leads  us  out  into  many  observations  which  arc  sciireely 
sjHvulation,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  even  weigh  a  little  on  the 
mind  of  self-suflicient  Dr.  Colenso,  wliose  embarrassment  with 
reference  to  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  only 
really  leaves  occasion  for  the  remark,  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  wilderness  was  a  different  region  to  that 
which  we  know  it  to  be  now.  The  forest,  liowever,  is,  from 
every  as|Hvt,  a  more  interesting  and  delightful  region  than  the 
desert.  \\  e  must  send  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to 
entej*  more  fully  into  the  dynamical  and  cosmical  influences  of 
forest  lile  to  Mr.  Marsli’s  volume,  and  every  department  opens 
up  tracts  of  suggestive  thought ;  he  deals  with  these  vast  king- 
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FoimU,  the  Lumja  of  the  (thbe. 

<l(.nis  of  wood  siinj.ly  relation  to  their  meat  relations  f . 
forests  as  the  eaini)8  of  in-iineval  tribes  f  h..  1. .  *** 

the  shelters  of  bandit  hor.les  and  outhnvs  the  c  ^lle^  of  "111^’ 

hfe  and  infant  iK.pulations.  These  are  not  the  asm-ds  \  h  e h 
come  under  review  liere.  Man  in  fhn  i  •  ^Mueh 

but  not  usually  a  very  beaS.l  s  nderestin^s, 

uffncult lire  it  becomes  hostile  to  the  Ibl-esfs  ’  ThoT^ 
have  styn,  are  in  the  way  of  the  spade  an.l  u'.e  ploulrand  fl™ 
wo(h1  gives  less  booty  than  the  fiehl,  the  -arden  or  bn  v'  *  i® 
It  IS  a  jdeasant  romance  to  transfer  ^ 

strange  lile,  the  solitude  of  tliose  Drimevil  <liat 

Hills,  it  may  be,  crowned  wif  n  o  >  fountains  and  forests. 

and  at  night  to  conceive  all  thf  si.unds  wh"i.'"'sinkr7^^^^^ 
regions  of  the  solemn  wood.  Trees  a.-iin  o/c  .  i  , 

'yho.se  bushy,  ,ieep  foiiagc^'^i?:"  ^ 
pefual  obscurity,  of  which  our  forests^of  i,;nns  V 
trees  convey  no  idea.  Storms  tla?  fbmwl  .  •  n- 
the  clouds  su.sjiended  on  the  top  of  the  lofK*"  ‘*‘'*^"100, 

1  f-'Xivo  howling  of  the  beZ  prlt iS  tC'sf 
he  romance  of  the  forest;  but  the  dcSi-m  oM^  aIZ'"  ' 

electrical  intlucnce  oHrees  am  fb^^’  l"’‘“'th'al.  Jhit  the 

the  atmos])here,  and  tlie  clieniicil  I'nf]  ^^hctrical  state  ol 

tion  and  exj)iration  of  tlio  vi<f  on..!  h}  tlie  inspira- 

hdluence  of  the  t'.rest  as  inZ  ?  ''•><*  <he 

radiator,  and  conduef or  of  hcat^'foi^  f’’  *''V**’*  “hsorbent, 

(lank  (.vergrown  vegetation  has  u\eiidcnerto  ’’'"V*  i'"”®’ 
and  lever,  Ibrests  and  trees  are  also  L-  1  plague 

'Malaria  ;  they  form  a  wall  or  vegetable  screen  ‘'^’'“1"'**' 

the  e.xhalation  from  marsbns  n..?i  d  ' '^"‘"'‘hiig'again.st 
it  is  ren.arkable  tin  ;  o  '®'‘  :  and 

Jumie— when  the  forests  tbo  or,...*  la  ,  country  round 

which  IS  one  of  the  most  cfbeioiit  "'C’  the  ground, 

...a  s:s: 
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air  is  almost  iiuiosc’cnt,  and  moves  only  as  local  clianjj^c^  of 
tcmiK‘raturc  airt^ct  the  specific  j^ravity  of*  its  particles.  Hence, 
there  is  often  a  dead  calm  in  the  woods  when  a  furious  blast  is 
nigin*^  in  the  open  country,  at  a  few  yards  distance.  But  tlie 
traiKpiillity  of  nature  is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  incessant 
activity  of  man.  “  Nothing  can  be  compared,’’  says  Humboldt, 
“  to  the  stillness  which  the  aspect  of  the  tirmament  presents  in 
“  the  region  of  South  America.”  lie  speaks  of  tlie  lime  when 
tracing  with  the  eye,  at  nightfall,  tlie  meadows  which  bouiuhd 
the  horizon — the  plain  covered  with  verdure  and  gently  undu- 
lattnl.  “  Wc  thought  we  beheld  from  afar  as  in  the  deserts  of 
“  the  OriiKK'o,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  supporting  the  starrv 
“  vault  of  heaven.  The  tree  under  wdiich  we  were  seated,  tlie 


**  luminous  insects  flying  in  the  air,  the  constellations  which 
“  shone  in  the  south — every  object  seemed  to  tell  us  liow’  far 
“  we  were  from  our  native  land.  Amidst  this  exotic  nature, 
“  from  the  dejith  of  the  valley  was  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell, 
“  the  lowing  of  herds,  and  the  memory  of  tlie  native  land 
“  instantly  awakened ;  the  mobile  imagination  of  man,  eternal 
“  soun  e  of  his  jileasures  and  pains,  lias  a  magical  power  to 
“  transport  from  one  hemisphere  to  another.”  But  it  is  in  this 
restlessness  of  the  imagination  we  discover  not  only  the  great¬ 
ness  of  man  but  his  ])ower  over  inanimate  nature,  for  all  true 
])rogress  and  improvement.  This  has  aided  him  to  transform 
the  face  of  Kurope,  the  face  of  the  w'orld  ;  in  some  regions, 
in  thousands  of  years,  but  in  others  in  centuries.  What 
changi's  has  he  not  effect cmI  !  There  are  few^  districts  where 
the  vegetable  world  can  be  seen  in  its  original  condition  ;  only 
in  the  IVdar  countries,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Alpine  zone, 
where  no  jilough  furrows,  where  no  spade  turns  the  earth, 
where  no  garden  plant  is  sown,  no  tree  planted,  man  uses 
those  sjKits  for  grazing  alone;  and  only  in  such  a  way  as 
w’ould  (K*cur  to  nature  if  she  w'ere  left  wholly  to  herself 


Hence,  if  each  nation  has  its  characteristic  plants,  how'  mar 
in  ^'iieral  improves  them — the  bread  plants,  the  cotton  plant 
while  w'hat  a  story  might  be  told  of  the  relative  triumphs  ol 
the  ]K>tatoo  and  tobacco.  Yet  the  more  useful  jdant  has  sjiread 
but  slowly  and  w  ith  difhculty,  compared  w  ith  the  mere  plan1 
of  luxury;  and  nature  is  everywdiere  alive;  W'c  read  of  beaut} 
and  vegetation  in  the  very  diirkness  of  the  cave  of  death,  a.‘ 
in  the  grotto  of  Caripe,  wdiich  bhHuns  in  all  the  beauty  aii(i 
life  of  subterranean  vegetation — organization  w'orking  aniidsl 
the  darkness — birds  flying  through  the  gloom,  de])ositiii^ 
sikhIs  —  and  there  risiim  into  loveliness  althouurh  not  int( 
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As  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  influcnco  of  the  forest  in  eheekiiij^ 
the  movement  of  winds,  1  may  mention  the  well-known  fuet,  that  the 
sensible  cold  is  never  extreme  in  thick  woods,  where  the  motion  of  the 
air  is  little  felt.  The  lumbermen  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  United 
States  labour  in  the  woods,  without  inconvenieiiee,  wlien  the  mercury 
stands  many  decrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  while  in  tlie  open 
grounds,  with  only  a  moderate  breeze,  the  same  temp(‘rature  is  almost 
insupporUible.  The  engineers  and  tiremen  of  locomotives,  employed  on 
railways  running  through  forests  of  any  considerable  extent,  observe 
that,  in  very  cold  weather,  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  up  the  steam  while 
the  engine  is  passing  through  the  woods  than  in  the  open  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  train  emerges  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees  the  steam  gauge 
falls,  and  the  stoker  is  obliged  to  throw  in  a  liberal  supply  of  fuel  to 
bring  it  up  again. 

Another  less  fre(piently  noticed  fact,  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  immobility  of  the  air,  is,  that  sounds  are  transmitted  to  incredible 
distances  in  the  unbroken  forest.  Many  instances  of  this  have  fallen 
under  my  own  observation,  and  others,  yet  more  striking,  have  been 
related  to  me  by  credible  and  CDinpetent  witnesses  familiar  with  a  more 
primitive  condition  of  the  Anglo-American  world.  An  acute  observer 
of  natural  phenomena,  whose  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  newer  New  England  States,  has  often  told  me  that 
when  he  established  his  home  in  the  forest,  he  always  distinctly  heard, 
in  still  weather,  the  ])lash  of  horses’  feet,  when  they  forded  a  small 
brook  nearly  seven-eiglitbs  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  though  a  portion 
of  the  wood  that  intervened  consisted  of  a  ridge  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
higher  than  either  the  house  or  the  ford. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  such  cases  the  stillness  of  the  air  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  extraordinary  transmissibility  of  sound  ;  but 
it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  absence  of  the  multiplied  and  confused 
noises,  which  accompany  human  industry  in  countries  thickly  peo])le(l 
by  man,  contributes  to  the  same  result.  We  become,  by  habit,  almost 
insensible  to  the  familiar  and  never-resting  voices  of  civilization  in  cities 
and  towns;  but  the  indistinguishable  drone,  which  sometimes  escapes 
even  the  ear  of  him  who  listens  for  it,  dojidcns  and  often  (piite  obstructs 
the  t  ransmission  of  sounds  which  would  otherwise  b(?  clearly  audible. 
An  observer,  who  wishers  to  appreciate  that  hum  of  civic  life  which  he 
cannot  analyze,  will  find  an  excellent  opportunity  by  placing  himself  on 
the  hill  of  Capo  di  Monte  at  Naples,  in  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the 
street  called  ISpaccanapoli. 

It  is  probably  to  the  stillness  of  which  1  have  spoken,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  transmission  of  sound  to  great  distances  at  sea  in  calm 
weather.  In  June,  ISoII,  I  and  my  family  were  passengers  on  board  a 
ship  of  w’ar  bound  up  the  yUgcan.  On  the  evening  of  tlic  27th  of  that 
month,  as  we  were  discussing,  at  the  tea  table,  some  observations  of 
Humboldt  on  this  subject,  the  captain  of  the  ship  told  us  that  he  had 
once  heard  a  single  gun  at  sea  at  the  distance  of  ninety  nautical  miles. 
T  he  next  morning,  though  a  light  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  north, 
the  sea  was  of  glassy  smoothness  when  w  e  went  on  deck.  As  we  came 
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up,  an  officer  told  us  tliat  he  had  heard  a  j?un  at  sunrise,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  previous  evenin';  8ujr^:est«‘d  the  inquiry  wliether  it  could 
have  b(‘eii  tire»l  from  the  combined  French  and  Kn^lish  tleet  then  lying 
at  heshika  Ihiy.  Upon  examination  of  our  position  wc  were  found  to 
have  betn,  at  sunrise,  ninety  sea  miles  from  that  point.  We  continued 
beating  up  northward,  and  between  sunrise  and  twelve  o’clock  meridian 
of  the  28th,  we  had  made  twelve  miles  northing,  reducing  our  distance 
from  lleshika  Hay  to  seventy-eight  sea  miles.  At  noon  we  heard 
81‘vcral  guns  so  distinctly  that  we  were  able  to  count  the  number.  On 
the  29lh  we  came  up  with  the  llect,  and  learned  from  an  officer  who 
came  on  board  that  a  royal  salute  had  been  tired  at  noon  on  the  28th, 
in  honor  of  the  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen  of  England’s 
coronation.  The  report  at  sunrise  was  evidently  the  morning  gun,  those 
at  noon  the  salute. 

Such  cases  are  rare,  because  the  sea  is  seldom  still,  and  the  KVfiiiT(ov 
tivtjfnfifiov  ytXaa^a  rarely  silent,  over  so  great  a  space  as  ninety  or  even 
seventy-eight  nautical  miles.  I  ap])ly  the  epithet  silent  to  yiXoc  (T^a  advi¬ 
sedly.  1  am  convinced  that  ^Tkschylus  meant  the  audible  laugh  of  the 
waves,  which  is  indeed  ot  countless  multiplicity,  not  the  visible  smile  of 
the  sea,  which,  ludonging  to  the  great  expanse  as  one  impersonation,  is 
single,  tliough,  like  the  human  smile,  made  up  of  the  play  of  many 
f4‘atures. 


From  coiisidorations  such  as  those  which  have  occn])ic(l  our 
attention,  Mr.  Marsh  conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  tliose 
g;reat  enterprises  of  ])hysical  transtorination  which  are  even 
now  engaging  the  mind  of  man,  such  as  the  Suez  canal — tlic 
greatest  and  most  truly  cosmo})olite  physical  improvement  ever 
undertaken  by  man.  If  successful,  it  is  probable  tliat  it  will 
atfect,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  basins  of  the  Arediterraneaii 
and  the  Red  St‘a.  Should  a  free  channel  be  once  cut  from  sea 


to  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  or  even  to  foresee,  the  con- 
siapiences  which  may  result  from  the  unobstructed  mingling  of 
the  tlowing  and  ebbing  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
almost  tideless  waters  of  the  ^lediterranean.  The  Mediterranean 


in  marine  vegetation  ; 


the  bottom  of  the  Red  S('a  is 


carpeted  or  pavt‘d  with  marine  plants,  zoophytes,  and  shells, 
and  its  waters  are  teeming  with  infinitely  varied  forms  of 
moving  life.  Will  not  these  pojuilations  lie  affected  by  the 
eommunications  of  these  seas?  Moreover,  is  it  not  most  pro¬ 
bable  that,  if  the  canal  succeeds,  considerable  towns  will  spring 


up  at  once  at  lK)th  ends  of  the  channel,  and  at  intermediate 
jioints,  all  dejiending  on  the  maintenance  of  aqueducts  from 
the  Nile  Initli  tor  water  and  the  irrigation  of  the  neighbouring 
fields  which  are  to  supjdy  them  w  ith  bread  ?  AVhat  changes 
hn^k  in>on  us  from  the  acconijdishment  of  such  designs  as  tlicscl 
'there  is  yet  another  gigantic  project  of  canalization  proposed 
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bv  man ;  it  is  the  junction  of  the  Gulf  of  ^rexico  nnd  the 
l*acifio  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — the  open  cut  between 
the  two  seas.  As  yet,  the  work  seems  to  exist  only  in  a  dream, 
hut  p^reut  p^eop^ra pliers  look  out  to  the  time  when  this  parent 
thought  shall  be  achieved.  The  following  passage  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  manner  in  which  men  lulvance  in  their  bold 
spi'culations : — 

What  those  consequences  would  bo,  is  in  a  great  degree  matter  of  pure 
conjecture,  and  there  is  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination 
oil  the  subject;  but,  as  more  than  one  geographer  has  suggested,  there 
is  one  possible  result  which  throws  all  other  conceivable  effects  of  such 
a  work  quite  into  the  shade.  1  refer  to  the  changes  in  course  of 
the  two  great  oceanic  rivers,  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  corresponding 
current  on  the  Pucitic  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  warm  waters  w'hich  the 
Gulf  stream  transports  to  high  latitudes  and  then  spreads  out,  like  an 
expanded  hand,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  give  out,  as 
they  cool,  heat  enough  to  raise  the  mean  temperature  of  Western 
Europe  several  degrees.  In  fact,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  the  climate  of  Western  Europe  over  those  of 
Eastern  America  and  Eastern  Asia  in  the  corresponding  latitudes.  All 
the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  former  region  arc  in  a  great  measure 
regulated  by  it,  and  hence  it  is  the  grandest  and  most  beneficent  of  all 
purely  geographical  phenomena.  \Vc  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  this  mighty  flood  of  warmth  and 
life  to  be  able  to  say  whether  its  current  would  be  perceptibly  affected 
by  the  severance  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  but  as  it  enters  and  sweeps 
round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  possible  that  the  removal  of  the  resistance 
of  the  land  which  forms  the  western  shore  of  that  sea,  might  allow  the 
stream  to  maintain  its  original  westward  direction,  and  join  itself  to  the 
tropical  current  of  the  Pacific. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  an  immediate  depression  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  Western  Europe  to  the  level  of  that  of  Eastern 
America,  and  perhaps  the  climato  of  the  former  continent  might  become 
as  excessive  as  that  of  the  hitter,  or  even  a  new  “ice  period bo 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  important  a  source  of  warmth  from 
the  northern  zones.  Hence  would  ri'sult  the  extinction  of  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  of  land  and  sea  plants  and  animals,  and  a  total  revolution  in  tho 
domestic  and  rural  economy  of  human  life  in  all  those  countries  from 
which  the  New  World  has  received  its  civilized  population.  Other 
scarcely  less  startling  consequences  may  be  imagined  as  possible;  but 
the  w  hole  speculation  is  too  dreary,  distant,  and  improbable  to  deserve 
to  be  long  indulged  in. 

^Ir.  Marsh’s  last  chapter  in  his  very  interesting  book  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  many  of  these  daring  suggestions  of  tho 
future  possibilities  of  the  struggles  of  nature  aiul  of  man.  Hut 
there  is  no  stopping  as  we  proceed  to  review  the  strange, 
fi'equeiitly  the  grotesque,  achievements  of  man.  The  C  ampo 
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Santa  at  Pisa  is  filUnl,  or  at  least  eoated,  with  earth  from  the 
ll<»ly  Pand  ;  the  garden  of  tlie  inonastery  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Monnt  Sinai  is  eoinjM^st'd  of  Nile  mnd,  trans])orted  on  tlie  hacks 
of  camels  from  the  hanks  of  that  river  ;  and  Ikirthey  and  older 
anthors  .state  that  all  the  productive  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Malta 
was  hrou<^ht  over  from  Sicily.  Pet  it  be  admitted  that  tliere 
is  exaj::^(Tati(m  in  these  statements,  still,  much  of  the  wine  of 
the  Moselle  is  derived  from  grapes  grown  on  earth  carried  high 
up  the  clitfs  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  while,  in  (Jhina,  rock 
has  been  artitieially  covered  with  earth  to  an  extent  giving 
such  oiHTations  real  geographical  iinj)ortancc.  Thus  man  im¬ 
prints  liiinself  mKm  his  world  ;  sometimes  by  incidental  etfects, 
— our  towns  and  cities  are  full  of  memorial  traces  like  those 
tloors  of  the  old  churches  in  Italy,  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
centuries  old,  now  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the  adjacent 
streets,  though  it  is  proved  by  excavations  that  they  were  built 
as  many  feet  above  them  ;  and,  sometimes  by  his  resistance  to 
the  great  natural  forces,  and  his  powers  of  coping  with  and 
overcoming  them.  Man  cannot  avert  the  eruption  of  a  volcano, 
or  diminish  the  (piantity  of  melted  rock  it  pours  out  from  its 
bowels  ;  but  it  is  }K)ssible  to  divert  the  course  ot‘  a  large  current 
of  lava  ;  and  in  the  eni])tion  of  Vesuvius  in  17b4,  the  Viceroy 
savtnl  from  impending  destruction  the  town  of  Portici,  and  the 
valuable  collection  of  antitjuities,  then  deposited  there,  by  eni- 
])loving  several  thousand  men  to  dig  a  ditch  above  the  town  by 
which  the  lava  current  was  carried  off  in  another  direction. 


Such  con.siderations  as  these  seem  to  demand,  in  addition  to 
l)r.  Biichner’s  Force  and  Matter,  for  a  third  great  factor  in  the 
woi'ld — Soul.  Force  and  matter  will  not  account  for  man,  or  for 


all  these  changes  he  has  ('fleeted  and  is  effecting.  The  subject 
is  susceptible  of  more  exttmsive  amplification — ^lan  and  Nature  ; 
ind(‘('d,  it  is  a  comprelumsive  history  of  the  globe.  Man  is 
('V(*rywhereetf('cting  his  wonderful  change's;  that  is,  he  is  ev('rv- 
wlu're  engrafting  liis  thoughts.  The  education  of  man  on  the 
I'arth,  it  must  1h'  admitted,  is  not  unlike  the  ('ducation  of  mon- 


ki'vs.  It  has  b('('n  noticinl  that,  in  their  development,  monkeys 
are'  more  melancholy  in  j)ro])ortion  as  they  have  more  resem¬ 
blance  to  man  ;  their  sprightliness  diminishes  as  their  intelh'ctual 
facultie's  a]>pe'ar  to  incrimse.  But  it  does  not  enter  into  ^Ir. 
Marsli’s  plan,  so  neither  shall  it  enter  into  the  course  of  our 
ivmarks,  to  notice  the  varieties  or  the  development  of  the  sections 
of  our  race ;  it  is  e'nough,  now,  to  notice  how  all  things  see'in 
to  exist  for  the  cultivation  of  power  in  him,  and  how  all  things, 
whem  the'V  have  servenl  tlu'ir  purpose,  retire  be'fore  him.  He 
makes  jdiysical  agents  moral  reformers,  and  the  elements  cm- 
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plovtnl  by  God  in  the  great  work  of  ereatioii  become  the  minis¬ 
tering  angels  in  tlie  advancement  and  redemption  of  tlie  race. 
Goodness,  and  beauty,  and  utility — the  heart,  the  form,  and 
the  hand — these  underlie  and  overlie  everywhere,  and  they 
all  three  branch  from  each  other;  hence,  man  has  achieved 
80  much  that  it  almost  seems  that  that  which  we  call  the 
supi'rnatural  is  only  the  unknown,  that  the  springs  of  mystical 
and  invisible  knowledge  do  not  dilfer  in  quality  hut  only 
ill  degree.  But  man  is  constantly  wresting  some  portion 
of  doniiiiion  from  mere  inanimate  and  unintelligent  nature, 
and  placing  it  beneath  the  sceptre  of  his  consciousness  and 
iiiiiid.  The  enchanted  horse  of  the  Arabian  magician,  the 
magic  carpet  of  the  German  sorcerer,  were  poor  and  vulgar 
contrivances  of  fancy  compared  with  the  wires  of  the 
electrician ;  and  the  powers  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
by  wliich  the  powers  of  evil  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
passing  from  one  point  to  another  witli  imperceptible  speed, 
nave  been  outstripped  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  days.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  these  freaks  of  the  imagination,  these  wild 
and  morbid  dreams  of  the  fancy,  were  tlie  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  to  he  realised  by  science — voices  going  before  the  greater 
wonders,  and  saying,  they  are  coming!  Thus  the  cosmos  is 
modified  by  man.  e  read,  indeed,  such  travels  as  numboldt’s, 
and  it  almost  seems  that  man  is  powerless  amidst  the  vast  and 
awful  scenes,  to  roam  amidst  the  vast  savannahs  of  the  Atures, 
never  inundated  by  rivers,  and  waiting  to  be  ploughed  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  glens  and  blocks  of  granite  glorified  by  tlie 
setting  sun ;  liollows  wliere  tlie  humid  soil,  loaded  with  arums, 
lieliconias,  and  lianas,  attest  at  every  step  the  wild  fecundity 
of  nature  ;  shelves  of  granite,  and  springs  gushing  from  among 
the  rocks  ;  clusters  of  small  trees  and  shining  leaves ;  palms 
shooting  up  like  columns  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high ;  the  line  vegetation  of  the  mountains  spreading  over 
the  plains  wdierever  the  rock  is  covered  with  the  mould.  Scenes 
like  these,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  seem  to  rebuke  the 
inchfience  of  man  (hvelling  in  poverty  in  the  midst  of  his  sickly 
and  crowded  cities,  far  from  the  solemn  shade  of  forests  and 
from  the  eternal  roar  of  rivers.  When  will  man  break  up  the 
monotony  and  the  gloom  and  uniformity  of  those  step}K‘s 

Considerations  like  these  certainly  seem  to  inq>ly  that  man 
IS  only  as  yet  in  the  infancy  of  his  race:  he  has  mad(‘  bad  use 
of  his  powers  hitherto,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  indications 
that  he  is  prepared  to  mend  his  behaviour.  The  state?  of 
kurope,  and  of  the  great  vexed  state  of  America,  show  how 
man  is  still  disposed  to  employ  his  powers  of  destruction,  not 
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on  the  fonns  and  forces  of  nature,  whicli  exist  to  retard  his 
progress,  but  in  the  vain  work  of  destroying  his  own  cities,  and 
the  life  of  his  fellow  man,  while  vast  regions  and  continents 
wait  to  own  liis  sway,  while  the  populations  of  millions  of 
savage  tribes  exist  without  a  guide  or  a  teacher,  while  nature, 
with  all  her  benevolence,  is  ready  to  lavish  her  bounties  upon  him. 


A  SHEET  OF  CRITICISM  ON  SOME  RECENT  VOLUMES 

OF  VERSELETS.* 

^piIE  volumes  we  have  mentioned  below  have,  most  of  them,  for 
^  some  time  been  lying  on  our  table.  They  have  solicited  our 
notice,  and  they  have  received  it ;  and  there  is  much  in  many  of 
their  pages  which,  if  not  claiming  place  either  in  the  first  or  se¬ 
cond  rank  of  English  poetry,  is  very  pleasant  and  gratifying  read¬ 
ing.  Wehearmuchloudcomplaint  touching  the'poverty  of  modern 
|>oetry,  but  we  are  })lea8edat  any  oj)portunity  for  the  expressing 
of  our  faith  that  we  get  a  great  deal  more  good  poetry  than  we  de¬ 
serve.  Poets  and  preachers  are  something  alike  ;  there  is  a  gocxl 
deal  of  small  fry  among  them  both ;  still,  whitebait  has  the 
reputation  of  being  very  nice  eating.  People  go  off  into 
raptures  about  the  Rossuets  and  Massillons,  the  Halls  and  the 
Irvings,  the  Chrysostoms  and  the  Jeremy  Taylors,  and  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  these  are  very  rare  birds  indeed.  Eagles  and 
birds  of  paradise  arc  rare.  Meantime,  there  are  many  thousands 
of  pulpits,  and  while  in  many  of  them,  every  week,  a  good  deal  of 
very  strange  stuff  is  minced  up,  we  believe  in  a  very  groat 
numl>er,  words  as  true,  and  beautiful,  and  real  arc  spoken,  in 
their  way,  as  refreshing  and  worthy  as  were  the  words  of  Rasil 
or  Rourdaloue  in  their  days.  It  is  the  same  with  poets  as  with 
preachers ;  there  goes  on,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  sneering  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  vanity  over  sermon-making, 
and  over  verse-making ;  but  this  ought  not  to  permit  us  to  be 
forgt^tful  of  the  real  excellence  there  is  in  much  of  both  ;  indeed, 

*1.  Thf  Tn  fitnf  Briditl  and  other  Poems.  By  Aubrey  de  Verc.  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co. 

2.  TP/m*is  and  Sieved  Poem^.  By  .Vubrey  do  Vere.  Richardson  &  Son. 
,  a  Hifjhlind  Pastoral :  with  other  Poems.  By  John  Camp- 

M\  Shairp.  .Nracaiillaa. 

Uad*rtf»n*s.  Bv  liob'rt  Buohanan.  Moxon  &  Co. 

.  Be  iHtifiP  B'td’f.  By  Til  )m  IS  \V’’oolncr.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

7 hanjhfs  from  a  Oirrs  Life.  By  Lucy  Fletcher.  Macmillan. 
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verse-making,  when  pursued  in  a  reverent  spirit,  in  a  frame  of 
iiiiiid,  watching,  receiving,  and  atlectionately  coniinunieating, 
has  very  niucli  the  character  of  tlie  sermon  ;  it  is  original  re¬ 
marking,  of  more  or  less  depth  of  feeling  or  insight  into  the 
wavs  and  works  of  nature,  and  an  entrance  wuth  more  or  less  of 
j)owcr  into  the  human  s])irit.  We  often  liear  persons  express 
an  ability  to  read  only  the  big  words  of  the  big  })oets;  in  such  a 
case  we  are  sometimes  thankful  for  our  own  exceeding  mental 
mediocrity.  We  often  meet  \vith  a  verse  or  a  poem  here  and 
there  in  tlic  volume  of  one  comparatively  unknown,  which  is, 
we  confess  it  with  shame  in  the  feeling  of  our  dw  arfed  mental 
dimensions,  quite  charming  to  us.  AVe  believe  w  e  shall  some 
day  attempt  to  set  before  our  readers  some  thoughts  and  read¬ 
ings  from  a  number  of  the  overlooked  poets  of  our  country,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  ;  our  modest  estimate  of  our  ow  n  powers  has 
made  us  familiar  w  ith  such  things ;  to  sail  wdth  Satan  his 
strange  voyage  through  the  black  limbo,  or  stand  by  his  side 
while  he  goes  on  sw'earing  in  that  shameful  manner  at  the  sun — 
we  cannot  be  ahvays  on  the  stretch  in  that  fashion.  Spenser’s 
forest  and  all  its  glamoury  ratlier  tires,  and  all  the  more  Ix'- 
cause  one  is  obliged  to  go  on  with  it  when  one  begins,  and  then 
these  fellows  very  awkwardly  remind  one,  while  one  reads,  of 
their  8iq)eriority,  and  seem  to  siiy,  “  now’,  you  cannot  do  it  like 
“  that.”  It  is,  therefore,  we  suppose,  sheerly  from  our  owui 
want  of  self  appreciation  that  w^e  are  able  in  this  way  to  enjoy  a 
volume  of  verse  wdthout  the  ])omp  of  Alilton,  the  subtlety  of 
brow  ning,  or  the  melody  of  Tennyson.  We  say  all  this  as  an 
ujK)logy  for  daring  to  admire  any  verses  which  put  forth 
iiKKlest  claims ;  also  as  a  reason  for  our  heresy  in  the  b(‘li(‘f,  that 
good  verses  arc  to  be  met  with  among  humble  poets  by  thos(^ 
who  can  read  without  the  essential  accomj)animents  of  the  re- 
VKwver,  a  sneer  and  a  snarl.  Aid)rey  de  VT're,  indeed,  ought 
scarcely  to  be  introduced  with  ai)ologetic  sentences  like  these, 
and,  were  the  volumes  before  us  not  so  many,  we  should  very 
gladly  have  given  a  longer  space  to  the  review’  of  his  frequently 
very  inehMlious  thoughts.  27ie  Jn/aat  Jirh/at  lias  b(‘en  long 
published,  and  the  volume  in  which  it  apjiears  is,  for  the  most 
IMirt,  a  selection  from  its  author’s  many  volumes.  We  always 
admiral  the  rich  devotional  element  in  Aubrey  de  Vere ;  he  has 
Wn  conqielled,  he  would  pcrhajis  tell  us,  to  fly  to  the  Uomish 
Church  for  that  inspired  and  inspiring  sensuousness  which  his 
nature  demands;  his  verses  are  rather  sensitive  and  conscien¬ 
tious  than  thoughtful.  There  are,  frequently,  lines  which  reveal 
a  nature  striving  against  the  difliculties  and  besetnunts  of 
itself ;  thus, 
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THE  soil’s  waste. 

CoULDST  thou  but  keep  each  noble  tbougbi 
Thou  tbng'st  in  words  away, 

With  (piiet  then  tby  night  were  fraught, 

Witli  glory  crowned  tliy  day : 

Hut  thou  too  idly  and  too  long 

From  bower  to  bower  bast  ranged  ; 

And  Nature,  trifled  with,  not  loved, 

Will  be  at  last  avenged. 

With  pleasure  oft,  but  ne’er  with  awe, 

Thou  gazest  on  the  skies  : 

And  from  tby  lips  all  zephyrs  draw 
Their  amplest  harmonies. 

Beware !  the  hour  is  coming  fast, 

When  every  warbled  tone, 

'I'bat  brims  our  hearts  with  joy,  shall  yield 
No  sweetness  to  thine  own. 

Of  a  (lifftTent  order,  but  very  finely  and  sensitively 
drawn,  is 

A  CHARACTER. 

She  scarce  can  tell  if  she  have  loved  or  not ; 

She  of  her  heart  no  register  has  kept : 

She  knows  but  this,  that  once  too  blest  her  lot 
Appeared  for  earth ;  and  that  ere  long  she  wept. 

Upon  life’s  daily  task  without  pretence 

She  moves  ;  and  many  love  her,  all  revere  • 

She  w  ill  be  full  of  joy  w  hen  summoned  hence. 

Vet  not  unhappy  seems  while  lingering  here. 

If  once  her  breast  the  storms  of  anguish  tore 
t)n  that  pure  lake  no  w  eeds  or  scum  they  cast : 

Time  has  ta’en  from  her  much,  but  given  her  more ; 

And  of  his  gifts  the  best  will  be  the  last. 

Her  parents  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  grass ; 

On  her  own  strength  and  foresight  she  is  thrown. 

Who,  while  her  brothers  played,  too  timid  was 
To  join  their  sports;  and  played  or  sighed  alone. 

Ilrr  heart  is  as  a  sjtot  of  hallowed  ground 
Filled  with  old  tombs  and  sacred  to  the  Past^ 

Such  as  near  villages  remote  is  founds 

Or  rain-washed  chancel  in  some  woodland  waste  : 

It  once  was  pierced  each  day  with  some  new  stone. 

And  thronged  with  weeping  women  and  sad  men; 

Hut  now  it  lies  with  grass  and  flowers  o’ergrown. 

And  o'er  it  pipes  the  thrush  and  builds  the  wren. 

The  bolder  note  of  Mr.  De  Vere,  his  Cliurcb  harp,  and  its  JX'- 
euliar  syinlxdisin  and  mystical  strain,  ai)pear  in  the  following 
of  his  May  Carols : — 

Soi.E  Maker  of  the  Worlds!  'fhey  lay 
.\  barren  blank,  a  void,  a  nought 
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Heyond  the  ken  of  solar  ray 

Or  reach  of  archnnj^elic  thought. 

Thou  spak’st;  and  they  were  made!  Forth  spranjr 
From  every  rejjion  of  the  abyss, 

Whose  deeps,  tire-cloven,  with  anthems  ranjx. 

The  spheres  new-born  and  numberless. 

Thou  spak’st : — upon  the  winds  w  ere  found 
The  astonished  Fagles ;  awed  and  hushed 

Subsiding  seas  revered  their  bound, 

And  the  strong  forests  upward  rushed. 

Before  the  Vision  angels  fell, 

As  though  the  face  of  (Jod  they  saw  ; 

And  all  the  panting  miracle 

Found  rest  within  the  arms  of  Law. 

Perfect,  ()  God,  Thy  primal  plan, 

That  scheme  frost-bound  by  Adam’s  sin; 

Create,  within  the  heart  of  Man, 

Worlds  meet  tor  'I'hee,  and  dwell  therein. 

From  Thy  bright  realm  of  Sense  and  Nature 
Which  tlowers  enwreath  and  stars  begem, 

Shape  'i'hou  Thy  Church,  the  crowned  Creature, 

'I'lie  Bride,  the  New  Jerusalem! 

Mr.  (Ic  Yore  is  a  true  poet ;  perhaps  lie  does  not  write  too 
much,  but  puhlisliestoo  much ;  tlioiiglit  and  expression  seem  to  flow 
rapidly  wdth  liim.  JIas  lie  not  himself  said,  as  we  have  (pioted 
not  long  since,  that  each  noble  thought  is  luit  to  he  flung  away 
in  w’ords,  by  which  w’c  arc  not  to  gather,  we  sujipose,  sinful 
words  or  sentimental  w'ords,  but  real  w  ords  used  in  too  great 
profusion ;  w’ords  used  to  prevent  the  furnace  of  thought  and 
feeling  from  reaching  its  predestined  flame.  It  perhaps,  too  wall 
not  seem  a  token  of  mere  narrow  ness  in  us  if  we  remark  upon 
the  almost  exclusively  cloistral  strain  of  his  verses.  We  cannot 
suppose,  so  long  as  he  has  w  ritten,  and  so  thoroughly  as  his  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  has  imbued  his  verse,  that  any  w’ord  of  ours 
or  of  any  otlier  critic’s  could  wx'igh  with  liim  ;  but  we  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  spirit  of  the  cloister  has  warped  a  mind  full  of 
very  large  and  generous  thoughts  and  very  tender  sensibilities. 
We  may  remark  of  Mr.  do  Vere,  that  wdiich  w  e  have  noticed  of 
so  many  of  his  school,  that  the  sensitiveness  is  almost  exclusively 
mediieval.  We  meet  with  few%  if  any,  references  to  things 
which  command  our  tenderest  thought  in  the  times  in  wdiich 
we  live.  The  Cbrisfiau  Year  itself  is  scarcelv  so  much  the  album 
of  the  cloister  as  these  various  volumes.  A\  e  must  say,  that  w'c 
think  he  might  have  served  his  readers  and  his  ow  n  fame  bettcT, 
than  by  the  publication  of  the  volume  called  The  Infaut 
TridaL  He  has  not  made  nearly  the  best  collection  from  his 
own  poems.  The  lYa/dcuses  contains  that  which  is  a  far 
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worthier  exhibition  of  the  bent  of  his  ^nius  ;  indeed,  that  vo¬ 
lume  is  a  very  treasurable  biK)k ;  it  abounds  with  couplets 
admirable  in  sensibility  and  expression  ;  how  inekKlious  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  such  verses  as  the  following : — 

\Vith  eye  abashed,  and  murmur  low. 

We  name  the  name  most  dear: 

U'hen  most  with  holy  Love  tve  glow^ 

Most  trembles  holy  Fear, 

0  0  •  •  #  • 

“  ()  SisTKii !  leave  you  thus  undone 
**The  bidding  of  the  Lord? 

“  Or  call  vou  this  a  welcome?  Run, 

“  And  deck  with  me  the  board.” 

Thus  Martha  spake  ;  hut  spake  to  one 
Who  answered  not  a  word: 

For  she  kept  ever  singing, 

“  There  is  no  joy  so  sweet 
“  As  musing  upon  him  we  love; 

“  And  sitting  at  his  feet !  ” 

(>  Sister !  must  my  hands  alone 
His  board  and  bath  prepare? 

His  eyes  are  on  you!  raise  your  own: 

He’ll  find  a  welcome  there ! 

'thus  spake  again,  in  loftier  tone 
That  Hebrew  woman  fair. 

Hut  Mary  still  kept  singing, 

“  There  is  no  joy  so  sweet, 

“  As  musing  upon  him  we  love ; 

And  resting  at  his  feet!  ” 

And  the  following  midnight  hymn — 

Tiik  stars  shine  bright  while  earth  is  dark! 

While  all  the  woods  are  dumb 
How  clear  those  far  off  silver  chimes 
From  tower  and  turret  come  ! 

Chilly  but  sw  eet  the  midnight  air : 

And  lo!  w  ith  everv  sound, 

Dow  n  from  the  ivy-leaf  a  drop 
Falls  glittering  to  the  ground. 

’Twas  night  when  Christ  was  born  on  earth ; 

Night  heard  His  faint,  first  cry; 

While  Angels  carolled  round  the  star 
Of  the  F.piphany. 

Alas !  and  is  our  love  too  weak 
To  meet  Him  on  His  way? 

To  pray  for  nations  in  their  sleep? 

For  Love  then  let  us  pray ! 

Fray  for  the  millions  slumbering  now  : 

The  sick,  who  cannot  sleep  : 

O  may  those  sw  eet  sounds  waft  them  thoughts 
.\s  peaceful,  and  as  deep. 
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Pray  for  the  idle,  and  the  vain : 

O  may  that  pure-toned  bell 
Disperse  the  Demon  Powers  of  Air, 

And  evil  Dreams  dispel ! 

Pray  for  the  aged,  and  the  poor; 

The  crown-encompassed  head : 

The  triends  of  youth,  now  far  away ; 

The  dying ;  and  the  dead. 

And  ever  let  us  wing  our  prayer 
With  praise :  and  ever  sav 
Glory  to  God,  who  makes  the  night 
Benignant  as  the  day  1 

He  is  ha])pv  in  his  sonnets,  and  the  subjects  he  chooses  for 
them  usually  iiavc  much  of  freshness ;  thus  we  have  one  on 
RiitioualisuK 

Notions  of  notions  docketed  and  classed : 

Shadows  self~chased  along  a  barren  ground : 

Pale  tracks  of  foam  in  wandering  waves  half-drowned : 

I'hin  shreds  of  song  half  lost  in  winter's  blast — 

These  starved  and  squalid  Sgstems  cannot  last. 

Tainlg  man's  plummet  the  great  deep  would  sound; 

Man's  arms  enclose  within  their  pigmy  bound 
Of  sense,  the  Present,  Future,  and  the  Past. 

Well  skilled  to  trace  the  diagrams  of  thought. 

Our  modern  Muse  (with  aid  of  compass)  shines 
In  abstract  lore  of  surfaces  and  lines  : 

Courses  along  Truth’s  limits;  enters  not; 

Steps  not  across  the  threshold;  dares  not  tread 
The  space  within  devote  to  God  and  to  the  dead. 

And  again,  the  Unity  of  Objective  Truth — 

Truths  are  but  relative  :  and  day  by  day 
Assume  new  phases  while  they  waste  away : 

But  Truth  is  absolute  and  whole  ;  one  heart. 

One  soul,  one  spirit,  all  in  every  part. 

Her  vesture  Truth  divides  not ;  she  bestows 
All  on  her  votaries,  nothing  on  her  foes. 

Plunderers !  for  favourite  truths  who  spoil  Truth’s  stem'! 

Alas  for  you  ! — those  truths — alas  for  them  ! 

Torn  from  the  tree,  ere  long  they  lose  their  bloom. 

Poor  faded  chaplets  on  the  spoiler’s  tomb ; 

And  of  their  leaves  decaying  or  decayed. 

The  poison  draughts  of  future  times  are  made. 

We  must  leave  Mr.  de  Vere.  We  never  took  up  a  volume 
of  his  >vhich  did  not  move  us  to  very  hearty  and  aftectionute 
respect.  A  gentleman  using  his  pen  with  such  really  devotional 
and  sacramental  purpose,  to  w  hom  the  use  of  the  pen  is  indeed 
the  niunnuring  of  a  holy  meditation  or  a  prayer,  should  surely 
have  the  etfect  to  leave  the  spirit  of  the  reader  in  no  merely 
critical  or  captious  frame.  Wo  do  not  here  notice  that,  to  us, 
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iiuicli  t!M.‘c*iiis  tlie  oflsprin^  of  merely  superstitious  vagaries  and 
taneies — the  praise  of  Mary  and  the  glorifying  of  the  whole 
ritual  of  Rome ;  it  is  more  to  our  taste  to  notice  how  he  has 
esc*a|Hxl  from  nature  into  grace: 

For  what  is  Nature  at  the  best? 

An  arch  suspended  in  its  spring ; 

An  altar-step  without  a  priest; 

A  throne  whereon  there  sits  no  king. 

It  is  more  to  our  taste  and  pleasure  to  notice  how  his  mind 
passt‘s  through  the  phtintoms  and  forms — the  phenomena  of 
time  and  nature — to  rest  on  God. 

He  only  is  Who  ever  was  ; 

The  All-measuring  Mind ;  the  Will  Supreme 

Hoeks,  mountains,  worlds,  like  bubbles  pass : 

(iod  is;  the  things  not  God,  but  seem. 

And  again — 

In  the  dead  calm,  at  cool  of  day. 

We  hear  Thy  voice,  and  turn,  and  llee: — 

Thy  love  outstrips  us  on  our  way  : 

From  Thee,  0  God,  w  e  lly — to  Thee. 

h'rom  the  cloister  to  the  mountains.  Kilmahoe  is  as  fresh  a 
hre('/e  of  sweet  mountain  jx)etry  as  ever  blew  upon  us;  it  is  full 
of  the  very  s])irit  of  the  lochs  and  tarns,  the  waterfalls  and  the 
sw'tH't  highland  valleys.  Whether  Mr.  Shairp  will  ever  aclueve 
mon'  than  this  we  cannot  tell;  hut  it  should  be  a  volume  very 
dear  to  all  whose  hearts  are  in  the  highlands,  lie  has  a  power 
and  gitt  of  most  graphic  ])ainting  ;  he  can  do  the  human  part 
of  it  like  diristopher  North,  and  hit  off  unconscious  nature  like 
the  Kt  trick  Shepherd.  Paul  f  I  ones  is  one  of  the  finest  ballads 
we  have  had  lately,  and  long  as  it  is,  we  think  our  readers  wall 
thank  us  for  (pioting  it. 

PAUL  JONES. 

The  time  was  wild,  there  did  come  o’er  the  sea  a  troubled  hum. 

Of  the  marshalling  of  armies  and  of  ships  : 

Kings  fmm  their  thrones  were  dashed,  and  peoples,  madly  clashed 
'together,  met  in  grim  death-grips. 

Kvery  hidden  sluice  of  lawlessness  was  loose, 

F.vil  men  from  restraint  set  free, 

Pirates  and  brigands  were  haunting  lonely  lands, 

And  prowling  on  every  sea. 

Though  the  grey  summer  dawn  up  the  shores  the  cry  hath  gone, 
“Paul  Jones  comes,  yonder  is  his  sail;'* 

And  startled  mothers  prest  their  babies  to  their  breast, 

And  the  manliest  cheeks  turned  to  pale. 

With  Uie  sou’-west  blowing  strong,  he  hath  wrestled  all  nightlong, 
Aiui  the  breakers  roaring  white  upon  his  lee. 
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Now  with  Ilow'  of  morninp;  tide  from  the  Atlantic  wide 
He  is  setting  for  our  island  sea. 

As  from  mountain  tops  amain  stoops  the  eagle  to  the  plain. 

See,  with  every  stitch  of  sail  unfurled, 

He  sweeps  past  Ailsa  Craig  with  the  sable  pirate  tlag 
Bearing  death,  from  the  western  world. 

Sheer  on — he  is  bearing  down  on  the  little  harbour  town. 

That  crouched  in  its  sheltered  bav  doth  lie ; 

Will  he  try  if  the  roof  of  Kilmahoe  be  proof 
To  his  guns,  as  he  sweepeth  by  ? 

Yet  what  seeks  he  here?  is  his  tackle  out  of  gear? 

Is  he  tempest-maimed,  mast  or  yard  ? 

What  can  our  small  port  give,  w  here  only  poor  men  live. 

To  fix  this  cruel  man’s  regard? 

Like  men  of  reason  reft,  the  fisher-folk  have  left 
Their  boats  and  their  nets  to  the  waves. 

And  arc  up  wi*  wives  and  bairns  among  the  mountain  cairns, 

The  corries  and  dank  dripping  caves. 

And  all  the  harbour  bay  is  tumult  and  deray. 

Men  and  women  hurrying  here  and  there  ; 

Some  to  cellars  underground,  and  some  have  refuge  found. 

High  aloof  on  the  uplands  bare. 

Yon  veterans  on  the  steep,  by  the  ruined  castle-keep, 

With  their  rusty  guns  how’  crouscly  they  craw  ! 

“  Let  the  pirate  show’  his  beak  this  side  the  island  peak, 

How’  his  Yankee  kaim  we  w  ill  claw  !  ” 

But  at  bonny  Kilmahoe,  will  they  stay?  will  they  go  ? 

What  is  doing  at  the  old  farm  toun  ? 

Men  stand  agape  and  stare,  lasses  skirl  and  rive  their  hair. 

That’s  what  they’re  doing,  lass  and  loon. 

But  the  lone  lady  fair,  with  braided  silver  hair, 

Down  has  steppit,  when  she  heard  the  din, 

“  Do  ye  think  that  ye  w  ill  flout,  wV  your  senseless  roar  and  rout, 
Paul  Jones  from  his  entering  in?  ” 

“  ’Twere  better,  lads,  belyve,  that  ye  should  rise  and  drive 
The  kye  and  calves  to  the  hurnie  clench  ; 

And  lasses,  screech  na  here,  but  haste  and  hide  our  gear. 

In  the  house,  atwcel,  there  is  wark  eneuch.*’ 

Then  up  the  stair  she  stept  to  where  her  bairnics  slept 
In  an  upper  chamber  ben. 

“Now,  Flory!  haste  thee,  flee,  wi’  my  bonnie  bairnies  three 
To  the  hills  frae  thae  rover  men. 

There  tide  what  may,  they  ’ll  be  safe  a  day 
r  the  how  o’  the  brackeny  glen.” 

Up  the  long  broomy  loan,  wi’  mickle  dool  and  moan 
And  out  upon  the  hillside  track. 

Nurse  Flory  forward  bent,  crooning  as  she  went. 

With  the  wee  bairn  clinging  on  her  back. 

But  Moira  hand  in  hand  with  Marion  forward  ran. 

Nor  dool  nor  any  care  had  they, 
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But  they  chased  the  heather  bee,  and  they  sang  aloud  for  glee, 

As  they  hied  up  the  mountain  way. 

When  the  hill-top  they  had  rlomb,  one  glance  back  to  their  home, 
Aiul  awesome  was  the  sight  that  they  saw ; 

Close  in  shore  the  pirate  bark  on  the  bright  sea  looming  dark : 

Oil  their  little  hearts  fell  fear  and  awe. 

One  quick  glance  at  the  ship,  and  o’er  the  edge  they  dip, 

.\nd  dow  n  to  the  long  glen  run  ; 

Where  the  burnie  gleams  between  its  braes  o’  bracken  green, 

And  one  lone  sheiling  reeks  i’  the  sun. 

There  to  daunder  all  the  day,  pu’ing  blueworts  on  the  brae. 

Or  the  curls  of  the  newly  sprouted  fern  ; 

Or  to  Ailie’s  sheil  out-owre,  to  bield  them  from  the  shower. 

Or  paidling  barefoot  in  the  burn. 

But  down  at  Kilmahoe  all  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  stowing  aw  ay  of  the  gear, 

And  the  lady’s  self  bare  forth  the  things  of  choicest  worth. 

The  heirlooms  that  her  husband  held  dear. 

And  she  dug  for  them  a  tomb  beneath  the  snowy  bloom 
Of  the  old  pear  tree’s  hugest  arm. 

As  tho’  that  giant  of  his  race,  the  patriarch  of  the  place. 

By  power  of  immemorial  charm, 

(iirt  the  whole  orchard  ground  with  a  magic  safety  round. 

And  screened  all  within  from  harm. 

“  What  can  be  done  is  done,  weel  ye’ve  born  your  part,  each  one:” — 
To  her  elder  daughters  twain  spake  she, — 

**  Now  ye  maun  climb  outright  to  Crochnachaorach  height, 

.\nd  see  w  hat  the  end  will  be. 

For  me,  I  w  ill  abide  my  glide  auld  house  beside. 

While  my  house  bides  by  me.” 

From  that  knowe  in  long  suspense,  with  eager  eyes  intense. 

They  watch  the  dark  hull  heave  to  and  fro, 

As  if  through  the  harbour  mouth,  that  opens  on  the  south, 

She  would  go,  and  yet  would  not  go. 

O’er  her  purpose  pausing,  like  a  falcon  poised  to  strike. 

Yet  hovering  ere  he  stoop  below. 

But  the  breeze  sprung  up  olT  shore,  and  round  the  great  ship  wore, 
With  her  head  to  the  Atlantic  main. 

As  the  falcon  down  tho  wind  sudden  wheels,  and  far  behind. 

Leaves  his  quarry,  to  return  no  more  again. 

From  many  a  hidden  nook,  from  many  a  higiroutlook. 

Straining  eyes  westward  long  were  bent 
On  the  dim  tower  of  sail,  w  ith  the  evening  fading  pale. 

Where  the  ocean  with  the  heaven  was  blent. 

Let  them  gaze,  there  is  one  cannot  gaze  till  all  be  done. 

She  hath  taken  all  unseen  her  wav. 

The  lady,  through  the  still  of  the  tw  ilight  up  the  hill, 

\N  here  her  heart  hath  been  yearning  all  the  day. 

And  there,  out  owre  the  knowes,  hair  streamed  back  from  her  brows. 
And  the  mountain  tlusli  bright  upon  her  cheek, 
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Came  Moira,  and  her  face  plunged  deep  in  that  embrace — 

And  then  Marion,  too  full  at  heart  to  speak. 

Last  of  all,  the  lady  prest  her  wee  bairn  to  her  breast, 

And  their  hearts  of  joy  had  their  fill; 

As  the  covey  to  the  call  of  moor-hen  meets  at  fall 
Of  gloamin’,  when  the  fowler  leaves  the  hill. 

Forth  at  morn  they  went  and  weeped,  and  joy  at  eve  they  reaped, 
Yea,  the  day’s  pain,  if  tenfold  more, 

In  the  meeting  of  the  night  had  found  harvest  of  delight, 

That  repaid  it  o’er  and  o’er. 

They  who  then  were  little  ones,  of  the  coming  of  Paul  Jones, 

And  the  fray  of  that  affrighted  morn, 

Shall  tell,  as  grey-haired  dames,  by  yet  unlit  ingle  flames. 

To  children  that  are  yet  to  be  born. 

But  what  strange  impulse  bore  to  this  secluded  shore 
That  bark,  none  ever  will  make  plain ; 

Nor  what  sudden  fear  had  sway  to  waft  him  west  away 
Back  to  night  and  the  Atlantic  main. 

Kihnahoe  has  a  strong  colouring  of  local  highland  beauty, 
^niiidour  and  strength; 'it  is  the  story  of  the  real  life  of  a 
luinily  living  in  the  Western  Highlands  during  the  quiet  gene¬ 
ration  between  the  stirring  times  of  1745  and  the  changes  of 
our  own  age.  There  is  much  that  reminds  us  of  Wordsworth 
in  the  still,  beautiful,  rural  traiKiuillity,  and  the  calm  flow  of  the 
human  life. 

Ah  !  simple  and  long 
Are  the  faiths  that  they  keep, 

The  roots  of  their  love 

Strike  more  cliiigingly  deep. 

Whose  childhood  hath  grown 
By  calm  mountains  cnfurled. 

Not  tossed  on  turmoil 
Of  a  feverish  w  orld. 

Kihnahoe  is  one  poem  although  broken  into  parts,  each 
with  its  own  perfectness  and  completeness — each  part  a  poem; 
the  story  of  the  old  laird,  and  his  life  of  peace  by  the  vast 
blue  sea,  and  the  porjdiyry-columned  isle  in  front  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
with  its  gull  and  gannet — his  declining  days  retaining  tho 
memory  of  old  times  far  removed  in  their  strife  from  the  calm 
of  his  present — 

Each  morning  these  forty  years  and  more. 

He  hath  been  stirring  by  crow  of  cock. 

When  dark,  at  business  within  the  door. 

In  summer,  with  workers  on  fallow  or  lea, 

Down  on  the  home-fields  by  the  sea. 

Or  up  to  the  hill  among  the  Hock. 

•  •  • 
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Aiul  every  week  as  tlie  Sabbath  tell. 

And  the  hills  re-oehoed  the  old  kirk  hell, 

Winter  and  summer  that  reverent  faeo 
Was  seen  of  all  in  the  welbknown  place, 

A  beautiful  life  !  but  nearly  o’er  : 

To  market  or  kirk  he’ll  return  no  more. 

Another  of  the  parts  t)f  the  |K>etn  is  culled  The  Sanamenfal 
Sahhath.  It  is  one  of  those  beautiful  pictures  we  realize  on  the 
canvas  of  the  Norwef^ian  ])ainter,  Tiedenuin. 

’Mid  the  folding  mountains, 

Old  Kilcieran’s  lone  kirkyard 
Hound  its  ruin’d  chapel  gathers, 

Age  by  age,  the  grey  hill-fathers 
Underneath  the  heathery  sward. 

To  this  lonely  church  of  many  centuries  come  the  li^^ng — to 
the  ]>lace  hallowed  as  the  sleeping  spot  of  the  iiinumerahlo 
generations  of  the  dead. 

Lulled  the  sea  this  Sabbath  morning, 

Calm  the  golden-misted  glens. 

And  the  w  hite  clouds  upward  passing 
Leave  unveiled  the  azure  Bens, 

Altars  pure  to  litt  to  heaven 
Human  hearts’  unheard  amens. 

And  the  folk  are  (lowing 
Both  from  near  and  far,  enticed 
By  old  want  and  reverent  feeling 
Here  to  keep  the  hallowed  tryst, 

’I'his  calm  sacramental  Sabbath, 

Far  among  the  hills,  with  Christ. 

Dwellers  on  this  side  the  country 
Take  the  shore-road,  near  their  doors. 

Boor  bliuM'oated  (ishers,  plaided 
(’rofters  from  the  glens  and  moors, 

Fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters. 

Hither  trooping,  threes  and  fours. 

TTithor  come  the  plaid.s  seen  only  on  the  Sabbath,  the  best 
tartan  hood  of  the  wife,  the  grannie’s  white  coif,  the  silken 
snood  of  the  maiden — 

You  might  sec  on  old  white  horses 
Agt\l  farmers  slowly  ride, 

With  their  wives  behind  them  seated, 

And  the  collie  by  their  side ; 

^V  hile  the  young  folk  follow  after, 

Son  and  daughter,  groom  and  bride. 

There  a  boat  or  two  is  coming 
Fo  »m  lone  isle  or  headland  o’er. 

Many  more,  each  following  other. 

Slow  ly  pull  along  the  shore, 

Fore  and  aft  to  gunw.alc  freighted 
ith  the  old,  the  weak,  the  poor. 
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Hither  arc  coming  the  poor  and  the  lame,  the  palsied,  the 
widow,  and  the  young  and  ruddy  mother  with  the  bairn  at  her 
breast ;  small  bands  are  coming  along  the  rough  side  of  Kin- 
— alon^  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  far  travelling 
over  hill,  river,  moss  and  mire,  to  be  in  the  church  this  Sacra¬ 
mental  Sabbath ;  some  from  glen  and  corrie,  from  hill  burns, 
from  the  sides  of  rivers  winding  through  the  vale  to  the  open 
sea ;  and  how,  us  they  gather  into  the  kirkyard,  the  throng 
becoming  thicker  and  thicker,  they  go  into  nooks  and  corners, 
to  grass-grown  retreats,  heeding  not  the  living  but  busy  with 
the  dead ;  a  widow  rocks  over  the  grave  of  one  with  whom  she 
has  often,  on  such  a  Sabbatli  as  this,  come  up  to  the  house  of 
God ;  a  wife  and  husband  bend  over  a  little  grave ;  a  venerable 
father  gives  the  charge  to  his  son  that  he  shall  be  brought  to 
lie  in  this  nook  with  his  forebears. 

Sweet  the  chime  from  ruined  belfry 
Stealeth ;  at  its  peaceful  call 
Round  the  knoll  whereon  the  preacher 
Takes  his  stand,  they  j^ather  all : 

In  whole  families  seated,  o’er  them 


Hallowed  stillness  seems  to  fall. 

There  they  sit,  the  men  bareheaded 
Ry  their  wives ;  in  reverence  meek 
Many  an  eye  to  heaven  is  lifted, 

Many  lips,  not  heard  to  speak. 

Mutely  moving,  on  their  worship 
From  on  high  a  blessing  seek. 

Some  on  grey-mossed  headstones  seated. 
Some  on  mounds  of  wild  thyme  balm. 

Cl  rave-brow  ed  men  and  tartaned  matrons 
Swell  the  mighty  Celtic  psalm. 

On  from  glen  to  jieak  repeated, 

Far  into  the  mountain  calm. 

Then  the  aged  pastor  rose, 

White  with  many  a  winter’s  snows 
Fallen  o’er  his  ample  brows; 

And  his  voice  of  pleading  prayer, 
Cleaving  slow  the  still  blue  air, 

All  his  people’s  need  laid  bare. 

Laden  with  o’erdowing  feeling 
Then  streamed  on  his  fervid  chaunt, 

In  the  old  Highland  tongue  appealing 
To  each  soul’s  most  hidden  want 
With  the  life  and  deep  soul-healing, 

He  who  died  now  lives  to  grant. 

Slow'  the  people  round  the  table 
Outspread,  white  as  mountain  sleet, 
(father,  the  blue  heaven  above  them, 

And  their  dead  beneath  their  feet. 
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There  in  perfect  reconcilement 
Death  and  life  iininorial  meet. 

Noiseless  round  that  fair  white  table 
'Mid  their  fathers’  tombstones  spread, 

I Ioar\ -headed  elders  movini;^, 

Hear  the  hallowed  wine  and  bread. 

\Vhile  devoutly  still  the  people 
Low  in  prayer  bow  the  head. 

Tender  hearts,  their  first  communion, 

Many  a  one  was  in  that  crowd ; 

With  them  in  mute  adoration, 

Hreathless  Moira  and  Marion  bow’cd. 

While  far  up  on  yon  blue  summit 
Paused  the  silver  cloud. 

And  no  sound  was  heard — save  only 
Distance-lulled  the  Atlantic  roar. 

Over  the  calm  mountains  coming 
From  far  Machrahanish  shore. 

Like  an  audible  eternity 
Brooding  the  hushed  people  o’er. 

Soon  they  go — but  ere  another 
Day  of  hallowed  bread  and  wine. 

Some  now  here  shall  have  ascended 
To  communion  more  divine. 

Some  have  changed  their  old  hill-dwellings, 

Some  have  swept  the  tropic  line. 

Tlicro  is  f^reat  Ix'auty  in  this  ])ictiiro.  Wc  must  go  away  now* 
from  the  haunts  of  men  to  realize,  and  to  make  possible  to  our 
hearts,  the  like  of  it.  Our  eemeteries  are  necessary  jdaees,  hut 
they  are  mere  mural  estahlishments ;  tlie  service,  unfeelingly 
hurriiHl  over  by  the  ehajdain,  who  performs  it  twenty  times 
a  day,  is  very  different  to  that  ])erformed  by  the  minister  who 
felt  the  relationship  of  ]>ersonal  friendship  or  duty  to  the  cold 
fonn  Ixuieath  the  eoflin  lid.  Our  large  populations  are  gradually 
obliterating  all  those  softening  sentiments  which  have  been 
among  the  most  impressive  appeals  to  liuman  hearts,  and  the 
union  of  ndigion  with  the  memories  round  the  tomb  seems  to 
Ih'  rapidly  on  the  way  to  entire  dissolution.  The  author  of 
htlmuhoi'  is  a  great  master  of  |)athos,  and,  perhaps,  his  finest 
jMH'in  is  that  ealliHl  the  Imjaiherinff^  which  closes  the  story.  It 
IS  the  story’  of  the  end  of  Moira  and  Marion,  the  sisters  of  the 
old  house  and  family  of  Kilmahoe.  Some  of  the  lines  have  a 
sharp  but  tender  distinctness  of  touch  ;  as  in  the  following 

PORTUAIT  OF  MOIHA. 

To  her  none  worthier  socnicd  for  being  groat. 

Nor  any  less  because  their  ]>lace  was  low  ; 

True  to  that  simple,  pure  heart-estimate, 

hieh  doth  not  earth’s  rank  know  . 
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The  Death  of  Clava  house. 

Vea!  weak  things  of  the  world  to  her  w  ere  dear, 

And  the  world’s  jrain  w  as  emptiness  and  loss, 

As  to  a  heart  attuned  to  overhear 
Low’  music  from  the  cross. 

To  homely  Sabbath  worships,  week  by  week, 

Her  way  she  took,  ’neath  bright  or  darkened  skies. 

And  listenino;  there  with  patient  ear,  and  meek. 

She  grew  more  humbly  w  ise. 

For  her  there  had  not  needed  dark  heart-throes 
Of  agony ;  simplest  Bible  words  sufficed. 

And  griefs  that  come  to  all,  to  bring  her  close, 

And  closer  still  to  Christ. 

The  earthly  vessel  w'as  by  nature  fine. 

And,  early,  light  of  God  found  entrance  there, 

And  all  life’s  wear  not  dimmed,  but  made  it  shine 
More  clear  and  heavenly  fair. 

And  country  people  whensoe’er  they  spoke 
Her  name,  by  farmer’s  hearth  or  cottar’s  shed. 

Would  call  her  ‘  the  gude  Leddy,’  and  invoke 
A  blessing  on  her  head. 

At  length,  as  on  a  garden  one  night’s  frost 
Comes  down,  and  blights  the  tlowcrs  in  the  fall, 

A  sudden  ailment  fell  on  her ;  almost 
She  heard  the  angel’s  call. 

•  «  •  «  » 

And  when  the  end  was  come,  and  only  truth 
Might  go  with  her  dow  n  the  death-shadowed  vale. 

He  whom  she  leaned  on  from  her  daw  n  of  youth 
That  dread  hour  did  not  fail. 

Then  in  that  home  was  sorrow,  not  despair: 

Like  goes  to  like,  and  she  had  gone  within, 

One  dw  eller  more  among  the  many  there. 

Her  spiritual  kin  ; 

Blending  that  season  of  first  yellowing  leaves, 

And  ripe  ingathering  the  bright  land  abroad, 

With  thought,  how  safe  are  stored  His  holy  sheaves 
In  the  garner-house  of  (iod. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  lay  down  this  deliglitful  volume : 
its  author  is  a  master  painter,  and  each  touch  of  his  j)oncil  tells 
upon  the  heart  of  his  reader.  There  are  yet  two  other  pieces 
we  shall  dare,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  our  extracts,  to 
present  to  our  readers ;  one  is,  in  fact,  the  death  of  Claverhouso 
(no  favourite  of  ours,  the  reader  may  be  sure) ;  it  is  called — 

UHRARI). 

tin  just  such  an  evening  down  long  Garry  stream. 

Two  centuries  gone,  fell  the  sun’s  setting  gleam. 

That  saw  from  this  braeside  the  wild  battle  roll. 

And  bear  from  the  earth  Scotland’s  gallantcst  soul. 
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L(>n{]^  poised  on  C'raijfhallaijr,  like  earns  on  their  eyry, 

'I'hey  waited — Clanranald,  Lochiel,  and  (ileni^arry — 

Till  the  sun  touehed  yon  hills,  and  Dundee  jjave  the  word, 

And  himself  to  the  van  on  his  black  charger  spurred. 

Down  the  hill-side  they  plunge,  like  swoln  torrents  descending. 

Broom  and  birch  ’neath  their  headlong  tramp  crashing  and  rending, 
And  casting  their  plaids  by  the  fail  dykes  ot  Urrard, 

Kush  claymore  and  war-axe  resisllessly  forward. 

See  the  (Jael,  ’mid  the  red  ranks !— from  helmet  to  heel, 

'I'hey  are  cleaving  them  down  with  their  merciless  steel, 

'I'ill  far  through  you  dark  pass,  all  jagged  and  riven. 

Hoars  the  llight  and  the  carnage  conlusedly  driven. 

Stay,  stay,  ye  wild  Athole  men,  cease  your  pursuing! 

Wbat  boots  now  to  drive  your  foes  headlong  to  ruin? 

Here  stretched  on  yon  knoll,  *  gainst  the  red  setting  day, 

The  life  that  ye  lived  by,  ebbs  lleetly  away. 

Ah  !  just  in  the  moment  when  victory  crowned  him, 

Kang  out  from  yon  casement  the  death-shot  that  found  him ; 

Yet  leal  to  the  last,  faltered  gallant  Dundee, 

•  If  it's  well  with  the  King,  little  matters  for  me.’ 

In  a  plaid  wrap  him  round,  bear  him  quickly  to  Blair, 

Lay  liim  down,  let  him  rest,  neath  the  lowly  kirk  there; 
llis  wild  work  is  over,  (lod  wills  there  shall  shine 
O’er  the  vext  hills  of  Scotland  a  day  more  benign. 

But  w  henever  ye  reckon  the  count  of  his  guilt, 

'I'he  innocent  blood  by  his  reckless  sword  spilt, 

Kemember  that  last  word  which  llashcd  out  the  whole 
Life-aim  that  o’ermastered  his  chivalrous  soul. 

-  And  another  in  a  very  different  vein — 

THK  LOOSING  TIME. 

O  walcum  fa’s  the  twal’  hours,  and  sweet  the  morning  prime, 

But  sweetest  hour  o’  the  twenty-four  is  heartsome  loosing  time. 

When  lads  a*  kythe  and  lasses  blithe,  their  harvest  day’s  darg  done, 
(\>me  laughing  hame,  and  datVmg  hame,  foment  the  westerin’  sun. 

Young  Jeanie  bides  na  supper,  but  buskit  clean  and  neat, 

She’s  owre  the  gleaming  moorland,  her  lover  lad  to  meet, 

1)  w  hat  has  w  arle’s  wealth  to  gi’e  !  like  the  lull  heart’s  raptured  chime, 
'fhat  gloamin*  hour  i’  the  bracken  glen,  ’yont  blithsome  loosing  time. 

Then  pleased  the  bandster  sees  his  lum  ’i  the  gowden  sunset  reek, 

.\nd  his  baimies  round  the  gavel  for  their  daddie  wait  and  keek, 

Sae  kind’s  they  claught  his  hattit  locks,  his  knees  sae  fondly  climb, 

.\nd  his  wife  sae  clean  mak’s  a’  sac  bicn  ’gainst  walcum  loosing  time. 

The  auld  carle  i*  the  sheugh,  a’  day  forfoughten  sair, 

Weet  and  draigled,  daunders  hame  to  his  kimmer  and  arm-chair, 

1  hough  she  be  frail  wi’  pains,  and  his  pow  like  frosty  rime, 

^  et  lain  the  twa  auld  bodies  meet  at  easefu’  loosing  time. 

ILmd  up,  auld  hearts  !  the  moil  and  toil  will  a’  be  ended  sunc, 

^  e  vc  hatl  a  weary  warsle  here,  but  your  reward’s  aboon. 

Hell  bring,  gin  ye  but  lippen  Him,  a  better  Loosing  time. 

When  ye’ll  be  by  wi’  a’  the  toil  o’  this  wark-wearv  clinic^ 
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This  volume  seems,  to  our  poor  critical’  ability,  poetry,  both 
in  the  whole  manner  and  matter  of  it ;  it  is  natural,  simple  and 
strong.  The  wild  forces  and  foniis  and  scenes  of  nature  are  a 
grand  landscape  and  background  for  the  exhibition  of  human 
emotions.  The  author  leads  his  reader  along  the  cool  seques¬ 
tered  vale  of  life,  and  does  not  desire  to  kindle  the  passions  that 
startle  or  disturb.  If,  as  in  the  strange  advent  of  Paul  Jones 
before  the  eyes  of  the  simple  folk  of  Kilmahoe,  or  the  memory 
of  “  Bonnie  Dundee,^^  the  w  ild  and  startling  stirs  the  memory 
for  a  moment,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  easy 
simple  village  life  flows  in  ujxm  the  verse  once  more.  It  is  a 
very  precious  thing  to  walk  before  the  annual  canvases  of  the 
Royal  Academy ;  there  is  sure  to  be  much  that  w  e  pass  by  wdth 
wonder  that  it  ever  found  entrance  there,  but  then  some  cool 
refreshing  picture  stirs  our  gratitude  to  the  painter,  for  a  vivid 
power  of  revisiting  a  spot  of  peace,  even  amidst  the  glare  and 
heat  of  London  life ;  and  thus  come  to  us  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Shairp.  While  reading  his  verses,  we  recal  some  of  our  best 
days  among  the  pleasant  mountains — some  of  the  first  best 
impressions  when  Wordsworth  was  new'  to  us ;  and  the  author 
who  can  use  his  gift  of  verse  as  he  can,  has  within  him  the 
power  of  the  mountain  spring  to  refresh,  and  of  the  mountain 
pro8j)ect  to  inspire. 

From  the  poetry  of  mountains  and  repose,  to  the  poetry  of 
passion  and  of  books:  W'e  must  not  give  the  space  to  the  Under- 
(ones  of  Mr.  Buchanan  we  have  devoted  to  his  predecessors.  It 
is  full  of  myths ;  nature  is  here,  but  it  is  nature  enjoyed  at  a 
distance;  it  is  nature  looked  at  from  the  library — looked  at  and 
longed  for,  no  doubt.  It  is  more  ambitious — more  ambitious 
alike  ill  the  subject  and  the  rhythm.  We  have  enjoyed  the 
Volume  exceedingly — enjoyed  it  as  we  enjoy  a  canvas,  not  of 
Maude  or  of  Turner,  but  the  gorgeous  colours  of  Rubens,  or  the 
fine  classical  tints  and  forms  of  Titian  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
1  here  is  a  pomp,  or  a  tramp,  in  the  verse  of  this  author  like 
the  glitter  of  armies ;  or  this  changes  to  a  rich  cajolery  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  he  attempts  to  represent,  upon  the  life  of  some 
old  Roman  humourist  or  satirist,  a  phase  of  human  life — true 
for  to-day.  We  like  all,  listening  from  the  centre  w'hence  the 
poet  speaks,  llis  rendering  of  Horace  is  very  animating  to  us. 
Boracc  loqnitnr : — 

An  idle  life  is  the  life  for  me, — 

Idleness  spiced  by  |)hil(»sophy ! 

I  care  not  a  fig  for  the  cares  of  business. 

Politics  fill  me  with  doubt  and  dizziness. 

Pomps  and  triiitn))hs  ar(^  simply  a  bore  to  me, 

(  rude  ambition  will  come  no  more  to  me, 

SP.rTKMPER - VOL.  IV. 
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I  hftte  the  vulj^ar  popular  cattle, 

And  I  modestly  blush  at  the  mention  of  battle. 

No! — Here  is  my  humble  definition 

Of  a  perfectly  Inippy  and  virtuous  condition: 

A  few  fat  acres  aroundabout, 

To  pive  one  a  sense  of  po.ssession  ;  a  few 
Servants  to  pour  the  sweet  Massic  out ; 

Plenty  to  eat  and  nothinp  to  do  ; 

A  feelinp  of  cozy  and  proud  virility  ; 

A  few  stray  pence; — 

And  the  tiniest  sense 
Of  self-conservinp  responsibility ! 

For,  w  hat  is  Life  ? — or,  rather  ask  here, 

What  is  that  fountain  of  music  and  motion 
We  call  the  Soul? — As  I  sit  and  bask  here, 

I  confess  that  1  haven’t  the  slightest  notion. 

Yet  Plato  calls  it  eternal,  telling 
How  its  original  lofty  dwelling 
Was  among  the  stars,  till,  fairly  repining 
At  eternally  turning  a  pivot  and  shining. 

Heaven  it  (juitted 
'Fo  dwell  unpitied 

In  a  fleshly  mansion  of  wining  and  whining; 

Aristotle,  1  don’t  know  why, 

Believes  that,  horn  up  above  in  the  sky 
The  moment  that  Body  is  horn  on  the  earth, 

’  l  is  married  to  Body  that  moment  of  birth ; 

Hippo  and  others,  whose  heads  were  a  muddle, 

Aflirin  ’tis  ctmipounded  of  w  ater — puddle  ! 

Fire,  not  a  few,  with  Democritus,  swear; 

While  others — chameleons — reduce  it  to  Air; 

Water  and  fire,  cries  Hippocrates  ! 

No,  water  and  earth,  cries  Xenophanes  ! 

Karth  and  tire,  cries  Parmenides! 

Stop!  cries  F.mpedocles, — all  of  these! 

Knnius  follow’d  Pythagoras,  thinking 
The  transmigration  of  spirits  a  truth  ; — 

A  doctrine  I  choose  to  apply  in  sooth 

To  the  spirit  that  lies  in  the  wine  I’m  drinking; 

But,  what  to  an  egotist  even  seems  odd,  he 
Swore  Homer  survived  in  his  (Ennius’)  body. 
Speculation,  muddle,  trouble. 

Some  see  ohru|uely,  others  double. 

While  under  their  noses, 

Which  smell  not  the  roses. 

Truth  placidly  hursts  like  a  spangled  bubble. 

.\ltogether,  they  puzzle  me  (juite,  ^ 

They  all  seem  w  rong  and  they  all  seem  right, 

And  we  know  as  much  of  the  Soul  just  now 
As  it  none  of  the  sages  had  kick’d  up  a  row. 

1,  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  am  learning 
From  the  tuneful  stars  in  my  zenith  turning. 

From  yonder  sunshine,  from  earth’s  fat  blessing. 

From  the  oily  juice  my  old  liver  caressing. 
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Tlie  FaitJis  of  Horace  and  Huxley. 

From  my  bachelorhood,  which  is  wide  awake. 

That  the  sum  of  good  is  a  life  of  ease, 

A  friend  or  two,  if  the  humour  please, 

And  not  a  tie  it  would  pain  you  to  break. 

Call  me  selfish,  indolent,  vain. 

Hut  I  don’t  and  won’t  see  the  virtue  of  pain, 

Be  it  of  body  or  be  it  of  brain ; 

Call  me  grovelling,  earthly,  mean. 

But  I’ve  a  philosophy  void  of  spleen  ; 

1  hate  to  be  cold,  and  I  like  to  be  warm. 

Just  for  his  sunshine  I  worship  Apollo, 

And  my  soberest  virtue  resembles  the  swallow, 

Flying  close  to  the  ground — to  avoid  the  storm. 

Actium  finish’d  my  educati(»n. 

For  it  taught  me  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation. 

1  hate  the  barking  of  Scylla's  dogs, 

Hound  Charybdis  your  sailor  may  spin,  but  not  I : — 

In  short,  I  am  one  of  those  excellent  hogs 
That  grunt  in  the  Grecian  epicure’s  sty. 

Day  by  day,  my  delight  has  grown  wider 
Since  1  learnt  that  wine  is  a  natural  good. 

And  the  stubborn  donkey  called  Fortitude 
Has  a  knack  of  upsetting  the  bile  of  its  rider. 

All  creeds  that  bore  one  are  mere  vexation  ; 

But  I  firmly  believe,  and  no  man  dare  doubt  me. 

In  Massia  taken  in  moderation. 

And  I  like  to  dwell  where  no  fools  can  flout  me — 

Sans  physical  care. 

In  the  sunny  air, 

And  to  sing — when  I  feel  the  fresh  world  about  me! 

(  Bibit.) 

This  will  give  our  readers  a  good  conception  of  the  nimble¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  lluclianan's  rhythm,  and,  although  his  harp  lias 
many  tone^  and  strings,  humour  seems  to  be  a  very  enjoyable 
mental  aliment  to  him ;  he  has  a  cheerful  experience,  and  a 
congratulatory  pat  on  the  back  for  the  bold  and  magnanimous 
faith  of  ^Ir.  Huxley,  and  that  fine  band  of  modern  philosophers 
who  quarter  the  gorilla  on  their  family  escutcheons,  and  travel 
far  back,  in  the  flights  of  their  magnificent  heraldry,  to  times 
far  beyond  those 

**  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.” 

He  calls  this  pleasant  poem 

MKTEMPSYCHOSIS. 

I 

I  dUtinctly  remember  (and  w'ho  dares  doubt  me  ?) 

Having  been  (now,  I  care  not  who  believes  !) 

An  ape  with  a  forest  around  about  me — 

Prodigious  trees  and  enormous  leaves, 

Great  bulks  of  ttowers,  gigantic  grasses, 

Boughs  that  bent  not  to  anv  gale : 

X  2 
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And  thence,  I  date  my  contempt  for  Asses, 

And  my  deep  respect  for  the  Devil’s  Tail ! 

2 

I  shall  never  forget  the  exquisite  feeling 
Of  elevation,  sans  thought ^  sans  care^ 

When  !  twisted  mg  tail  round  the  wood's  hough-ceiling ^ 

And  swung,  meditatively,  in  the  air. — 

There's  an  advantage  ! — Fairer  shapes  can 
Aspire,  yearn  upward,  tremble  and  glow, 

But,  by  means  of  their  posteriority,  apes  can 
Look  down  on  aepirants  that  walk  below  / 

3 

There  was  a  life  for  a  calm  philosopher, 

Self-supplied  with  jacket,  and  trousers,  and  socks. 

Nothing  to  learn,  no  hopes  to  get  cross  over, 

A  bead  that  resisted  the  hardest  knocks. 

Liquor  and  meat  in  serene  fruition, 

A  random  income  from  taxes  free. 

No  cares  at  all,  and  hut  one  ambition — 

To  swing  by  the  Tail  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  ! 

4 

Whence  I  firmly  believe,  to  the  consternation 
Of  puppies  who  think  monkey  osophy  sin, 

In  gradual  human  degeneration 
And  a  general  apely  origin. 

Why,  the  simple  truth's  in  a  nutshell  or  thimble, 

2'hough  it  rouses  the  monkey  in  ignorant  elves  ; 

And  the  DeviVs  Tail  is  a  delicate  symbol 
Of  apehood  predominant  still  in  ourselves. 

.*) 

Pure  class  government,  family  glory. 

Were  the  delights  of  that  happy  lot; 

My  politics  were  serenely  Tory, 

And  I  elaim’d  old  descent  from  God  knows  what; 

Whence  1  boast  extraction  loftier,  nobler, 

'fhan  the  beggarly  Poets  one  often  meets, 

A  boast  1  am  happy  to  share  with  the  cobbler 
Who  whisked  his  Tail  out — to  whip  John  Keats. 

r, 

There  was  a  life,  I  assever !  With  reasons 
That  lead  me  to  st'orn  every  star-gazing  Ass ; 

And  because  I  loved  it,  at  certain  seasons 
’I'is  a  pleasure  to  gaze  in  the  looking-glass, 
hen  the  bright  sun  beckons  the  spring,  green-deckt,  up. 

The  .\pe  swells  within  me :  whenever  I  see 
Mortals  look  skyward,  walking  erect  up, 

^  long  for  a  Tail  and  a  large  strong  Tree  ! 

A  very  ditfu'rent  tone,  indeed,  is  uttered  in  the  first  poem  in 
the  volume,  To  David  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  last.  To  Mary  on 
harth  ;  the  last,  we  doubt  not,  it  gratifies  a  nature  like  that  of 
the  author  to  publish.  It  ia  a  warm  gush  of  j)a8sionate  affcc- 
tionateness,  w  hich  w’o  almost  wonder  did  not  reserve  itself  to 
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expression  on  paper  alone.  The  first  poem,  To  David  in  Heaven^ 
is  a  hurry  of  versification  ;  we  quote  a  few  verses : — 

Lo !  the  slow  moon  foaming 
Thro’  fleecy  mists  of  gloaming, 

Furrowing  w  ith  pearly  front  the  jewel-powder’d  sky  ! 

Lo,  the  bridge  moss-laden. 

Arch’d  like  foot  of  maiden. 

And  on  the  bridge,  in  silence,  looking  upward,  you  and  I ! 

Lo,  the  pleasant  season 

Of  reaping  and  of  mowing —  ' 

The  foam-fringed  moon  above,— beneath,  the  river  duskily  flowing! 

Violet-colour’d  shadows, 
lllown  from  scented  meadows, 

Float  o’er  us  to  the  pine-wood  dark  from  yonder  blue  corn-ridge  ; 

The  little  river  gushes 
Thro’  shady  sedge  and  rushes. 

And  gray  gnats  murmur  o’er  the  pools,  beneath  the  mossy  bridge  ; — 

And  you  and  1  stand  darkly, 

O’er  the  keystone  leaning. 

And  watch  the  pale  mesmeric  moon,  in  the  time  of  gleaners  and  gleaning. 

Do  I  dream,  I  wonder? 

As,  sitting  sadly  under 

A  lonely  roof  in  London,  thro’  the  grim  square  pane  I  gaze? 

Here  of  thee  1  ponder. 

In  a  dream,  and  yonder 

The  pale  streets  seem  to  stir  and  breathe  beneath  the  white  moon’s  rays. 
By  the  vision  cherish’d. 

By  the  dark  hope  brav6d. 

Do  I  hut  dream  a  hopeless  dream,  in  the  city  that  slew  you,  David  ? 

Is  it  fancy  also. 

That  the  light  which  falls  so 
Faintly  upon  the  stony  street  below  me  as  I  write. 

Near  tall  mountains  passes 

Thro’  churchyard  weeds  and  grasses, 

Barely  a  mower’s  mile  away  from  that  small  bridge,  to-night  ? 

And,  where  you  arc  lying, — 

Grass  and  flowers  above  you — 

Is  mingled  with  your  sleeping  face,  as  calm  as  the  hearts  that  love  you  ? 

•  •••••• 

Must  it  last  for  ever. 

The  passionate  endeavour. 

Ay,  have  you,  there  in  heaven,  hearts  to  throb  and  still  aspire  ? 

In  the  life  you  know  now. 

Render’d  white  as  snow  now. 

Do  fresher  glory-heights  arise,  and  beckon  higher — higher  ? 

Are  you  dreaming,  dreaming. 

Is  your  soul  still  roaming. 

Still  gazing  upward  as  we  gazed,  of  old  in  the  autumn  gloaming  ? 

Lo,  the  book  1  hold  here. 

In  the  city  cold  here ! 

I  hold  it  with  a  gentle  hand  and  love  it  as  I  may ; 

Lo,  the  weary  moments ! 

Lo,  the  icy  comments ! 
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And  lo,  pule  Fortnne's  knife  of  pold  swift-lifted  up  to  slay ! 

Has  the  strife  no  ending? 

Has  the  song  no  meaning? 

Linger  I,  idle  as  of  old,  while  men  are  reaping  or  gleaning? 

Upward  my  face  I  tiini  to  you, 

1  long  for  you,  1  yearn  to  you, 

Tlie  pallid  moonlight  trances  me  to  utt’rance  wild  and  weak  ; 

It  is  nut  that  I  mourn  you, 

To  mourn  you  were  to  scorn  you. 

For  you  are  one  step  nearer  to  the  beauty  singers  seek, 
iiat  I  want,  and  cannot  see  you, 

I  seek  and  cannot  Hnd  you. 

Ami,  see  f  1  touch  the  book  of  songs  you  tenderly  left  behind  you  ! 

Ay  me?  I  b<*nd  abore  it, 

With  tearful  eyes,  and  love  it, 

With  gentle  hand  I  touch  the  leaves,  but  cannot  find  you  there! 

Mine  eyes  arc  haunted  only 
By  that  gloaming  sweetly  lonely, 

1  he  shadows  on  the  mossy  bridge,  the  glamour  in  the  air! 

I  touch  the  leaves,  and  only 
See  the  glory  they  retain  not — 

The  moon  that  is  a  lamp  to  Hope,  who  glorifies  what  we  gain  not ! 

The  aching  and  the  yearning. 

The  hollow  undisci'rning, 

Uplooking  want  I  still  retain,  darken  the  leaves  K  touch — 

Pale  promise,  with  sad  sweetness 
Soirmniring  incompleteness, 

But  ah,  vou  knew  so  little  then — and  now  vou  know  so  much  ? 

By  the  vision  cherish’d 
By  the  dark  bt»pe  hrav^^d. 

Have  you.  in  heaven,  shamed  the  song,  by  a  loftier  music,  David? 

•  •  »  •  •  •  • 

I/O,  my  Book  ! — I  hold  it 
In  weary  hands,  and  fold  it 
Unto  ray  heart,  if  only  as  a  token  I  aspire 
And,  by  song’s  assistance, 

I’lito  your  dim  distance, 

My  soul  uplifted  is  on  wings,  and  beckon’d  higher.  Higher. 

By  the  higher  wisdom 
You  return  unspeaking, 

Though  endless,  hopeless,  be  the  search,  we  exalt  our  souls  in< seeking. 

But  ah,  that  pale  moon  foaming 
Thro’  lleecy  mists  of  gloaming. 

Furrowing  w  ith  pearly  front  the  jewel-powder'd  sky, 

And  ah,  the  davs  departed 

With  your  friendship  gentle-hearted, 

And  ah,  the  ilream  we  dreamt  that  night,  together,  you  and  T  ! 

Is  it  fashion’d  wisely, 

I'o  help  us  or  to  blind  us, 

'That  at  each  height  we  gain  we  turn,  and  behold  a  heaven  behind  us? 

There  are  accents  we  catch  in  this  first  poem  which  even 
make  it  tiner  than  any  other  in  the  volume  to  us;  it  is  alTecting, 
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indml,  to  contrast  this  volume  of  l^nderfonrs  with  Kilmahoe — 
a  rich  summer  even — a  sunset  among  mountains  and  valleys, 
with  reapers  standing  in  the  thick  golden  sheaves  of  corn — a 
vessel  on  a  sea,  storm-lit,  heaving  against  a  tempest  breaking 
along-shore,  where  palaces  are  tilled  with  festal  lights — images 
like  these  do  really,  not  with  too  much  exaggeration,  represent 
the  spirit  and  the  verses  of  these  two  men.  ^Ir.  Buchanan  lias 
a  nature  which  he  will  feel  it  to  be  a  work  of  might  to  interpret 
and  to  subdue;  it  is  a  many-toned  nature.  He  intimates,  in  his 
volume,  his  own  trials — tliat  -life  has  not  been  tender  to  him. 
Life  never  is  tender  to  such  natures.  Ever  questioning,  ever 
reasoning,  ever  dramatising;  in  the  forms  of  old  myths  and 
far-off  epics  reading  the  characters  of  to-day,  and  answering 
the  madness  within  by  interpretative  verses,  appropriated  to 
some  old  Grecian  god  or  TiUtin  infidel.  We  can  quite  believe, 
t(X),  how  indignantly  impatient  he  will  be  of  any  effort  to  advise. 
Kvidently  a  self- learning,  self-leaning  man,  with  strength  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing,  however,  and  weakness  capable  of  learning  much 
yet.  His  volume  is  full  of  promise:  we  shall  hear  from  him 
again.  It  is  true  all  men  are  turning  writers,  and  the  whole 
world  is  Ix'coming  incarnate  mind  ;  but,  perhaps,  for  some  years 
to  come,  masters  of  verse  and  of  prose  may  be  needed ;  they 
will  help  in  the  coming  dark  strife  of  life — the  night  which  is 
sotting  in  over  society — and  ^Ir.  Buchanan  may  utter  in  cohe¬ 
rent  and  strong  melody,  in  epic  or  drama,  if  he  is  young — and 
we  suppose  he  is — words  far  clearer  and  higher  than  even  these 
Vmicrtoticx. 

A  portion  of  !Mr.  Woolner’s  poem,  J/y  llcavtlM  Ladt/y  has 
long  been  a  favourite  with  us.  In  a  collection  of  poems  stands 
one  anonymous  piece,  My  Lady  in  Death.’’  The  cadences  of 
some  of  Mr.  Woolner’s  verses  struck  us  as  remembered  strains  ; 
we  turned  to  our  volume  in  which  stand  these,  said  to  have 
been  found  in  an  old  magazine,  and  so  Mr.  Woolner’s  po(*m — a 
portion  of  his  poem — therefore,  has  been  prepared  for  many 
years.  There  is  no  part  of  the  volume  more  touching ;  the 
verses  have  an  old-world  quaintness — very  full  of  feeling. 

Grass  ttiickcns  proudly  o’er  that  breast, 

Clav-cold  and  sadly  still. 

My  happy  I’aee  I’eit  thrill. 

How  much  her  dear,  dear  month  expressed! 

And  now  are  closed  and  set 
Lips  which  my  own  have  met! 

Her  eyelids  by  the  d.amp  earth  pressed  ! 

Damp  earth  weiglis  on*  her  eyes; 

Damp  earth  shuts  out  the  skies. 

My  Lady  rests  her  heavy,*  heavy  rest. 
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To  see  her  high  perfection  sweep 
The  favoured  earth,  as  she 
With  welcoming  palms  met  me  ! 

How  can  I  but  recall  and  weep? 

Her  hands’  light  charm  was  such, 

Care  vanished  at  their  touch. 

Her  feet  spared  little  things  that  creep; 

“  For  stars  are  not,”  she’d  say, 

“  More  wonderful  than  they.” 

And  now  she  sleeps  her  heavy,  heavy  sleep. 

Immortal  hope  shone  on  that  brow, 

.\hovc  whose  waning  forms 
(io  softly  real  worms. 

It  surely  was  a  cruel  blow' 

Which  cut  my  Darling’s  life 
Sharply,  as  with  a  knife; 

1  hate  my  own  that  lets  me  grow’ 

As  grows  a  hitter  root 

From  which  rank  poisons  shoot, 

Upon  the  grave  where  she  is  lying  low. 

Almighty  King!  Could  it  he  just. 

To  let  her  young  life  play 
Its  easy,  natural  way  ; 

'I'iien,  with  an  unexpected  thrust, 

Strike  out  the  life  you  lent, 

F.ven  as  her  feelings  blent 

With  those  around  whose  love  would  trust 
Her  w  illing  power  to  bless, 

For  all  their  happiness  ? 

Alone  she  moulders  into  common  dust. 

•  •  •  • 

Her  gaze,  grown  large  w  ith  fate,  was  cast 
Where  my  mute  agonies 
Made  sadder  her  sad  eyes  : 

Her  brt'ath  caught  with  short  plucks  and  fast. 

Then  one  hot  choking  strain; 

She  never  breathed  again. 

1  had  the  look  which  was  her  last: 

Kven  after  breath  was  gone, 

Her  love  one  moment  shone. 

Then  slowly  closed,  and  hope  for  ever  passed. 

A  dreadful  tremour  ran  through  space 
When  first  the  mournful  toll 
Kang  for  My  Lady’s  soul. 

Vitality  was  hell ;  her  grace 

Only  the  flattering  gleam 
.\nd  mockery  of  a  dream  : 

Oblivion  struck  me  like  a  mace. 

And  .as  a  tree  that’s  hewn 
1  dropped,  in  a  dead  swoon. 

And  lay  a  long  time  cold  upon  my  face. 
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Earth  had  one  quarter  turned  before 
My  miserable  fate 

Pressed  down  with  its  whole  weight. 

My  sense  came  back ;  and  shivering  o^er 
1  felt  a  pain  to  bear 
The  sun’s  keen  cruel  glare, 

Which  shone  not  warm  as  heretofore ; 

And  never  more  its  rays 
Will  satisfy  my  gaze  : 

No  more ;  no  more ;  oh,  never  any  more. 

^[r.  'Woollier  has,  whether,  like  Mr.  Tennyson,  he  puts  a  real 
in  memoriam  into  verse,  or  whether  he  only  allow^s  fancy  to 
wander  its  own  w'ay  along  the  possibilities  of  experieuco, 
chosen  a  topic  w  hich  w  ill  find  such  a  response  in  a  general 
exjierieiice  as  may  surely  give  a  ready  currency  to  his  poem. 
Mr.  Coventry  l^itmore  is  the  laureate  of  bridals  and  orange- 
blossoms:  ^Ir.  Woollier  goes  not  to  the  house  of  bridal  feasting 
but  of  mourning.  There  will  be,  wdth  many  readers,  a  disposi¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  to  regard  the  long-protracted  mourning  as  an 
exaggeration  of  sentiment,  but  it  is  not  so ;  those  oply  wdio 
have  so  lost  know,  or  ean  know,  how  love  fills  every  moment  as 
a  niche  with  some  memory  wdiich  has  its  {xiinted  relation  to 
that  time,  and  w  e  almost  wonder  that  Mr.  Woollier  did  not  give 
to  his  title-page,  as  the  appropriate  text,  the  well-known 
words — 

“  The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sw  eetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination, 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparelled  in  more  precious  habit, 

More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul. 

Than  when  she  lived  indeed,” 

The  w  hole  poem  is  a  very  tender  amplification  of  those  pene¬ 
trating  words.  Widowed  hearts  have  exclaimed  a  million  times, 
and  w  ill  exclaim  a  million  times  again — 

Ah,  Dearest!  shall  I  never  see  thy  face 
Again  :  not  ever  ;  never  any  more  ? 

I  know  that  fancy  was  but  naught,  and  one 
Born  of  past  hope :  I  know  thy  earthly  form 
Is  mouldering  in  its  tomb:  but  yet,  O  Love, 

Thy  spirit  must  dwell  somewhere  in  this  waste 
Of  w  orlds,  that  fill  the  overw  helming  heavens 
With  light  and  motion  ;  that  could  never  die  ! 

And  wilt  thou  not  vouchsafe  one  beaming  look 
To  ease  a  lonely  heart  that  beats  in  pain 
For  loss  of  thee,  and  only  thee,  O  Love? 

Or  hast  thou  found  in  that  pure  life  thou  livcst 
My  soul  was  an  unworthy  choice  for  thine. 

And  therefore  takest  no  count  of  its  despair? 

And  yet,  yea  verily,  thy  love  was  true; 
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I  would  not  wrong  thee  with  another  thought : 

1  would  not  enter  at  the  gates  of  heaven 
liy  thinking  else  than  that  thy  love  was  true, 
hilt  I  obtain  no  response  to  my  cries, 

Making  within  iny  soul  all  void,  and  cold. 

And  comfortless. 

It  is  intense  liunmn  aftection ;  but  wc  wonder  tliat  the  author 
lias  not  heard,  or  availed  himself,  of  the  highest  consolations. 
Ml/  Lfoff  s  Voice  from  Ifearen  is  very  weak  and  inefiective; 
the  chief  consolation  lies  in  duty,  that  is,  in  action  ;  but,  surely, 
there  is  a  sweeter  hope  than  this  over  a  tomb,  lie  says,  in  the 
Introduction — 


Whence  springs  this  well  of  sadness  so  profound. 
Unfathomable  to  plummet  cast  by  man  ? 

Alas  ;  for  who  can  tell !  Whence  comes  the  w  ind 

Heaving  the  ocean  into  maddened  arms 

That  cluteli  and  dash  huge  vessels  on  the  rocks. 

And  scatter  them,  as  if  compacted  slight 
As  little  eggs  boys  star  against  a  tree 
In  wanton  mischief  ?  Whence,  detestable 
To  man,  who  sulfers  from  the  monster-jaws. 

The  power  that  in  the  logging  crocodiles’ 

Outrageous  bulk  puts  evil  tire  of  life  ? 

That  spouts  from  mountain-pyramids  a  flood 
Of  lava,  overw  helming  works  and  men 
In  burning,  fetid  ruin? — riic  power  that  stings 
A  city  with  a  pestilence  or  turns 
'l*he  pretty  babe,  who  in  his  mother’s  lap 
llabbles  her  back  the  lavished  kiss  and  laugh. 

Through  lusts  and  vassalage  to  obdurate  sin. 

Into  a  knife-armed,  midnight  murderer  ? 

Our  lives  are  mysteries ;  and  rarely  scanned 
As  we  read  stories  w  rit  bv  mortal  pen. 

We  can  perchance  but  catch  a  straying  weft 
And  trace  the  hinted  texture  here  or  there,- 
Of  that  stupendous  loom  weaving  our  fates. 

Two  parents,  late  in  life,  arc  haply  blessed 
With  one  bright  child,  a  wonder  in  his  years. 

For  loveliness  and  genius  versatile  : 

Some  common  ill  destroys  him  ;  parents,  both. 

Until  their  death,  arc  left  but  living  tombs 
That  hold  the  one  dead  image  of  their  joy. 

man,  the  flower  of  honour,  who  has  found 
His  well-beloved  young  daughter  fled  from  home. 
Fallen  trom  her  maidenhood — a  nameless  thing 
Tainting  his  blood.  A  youth  who  throws  the  strength 
Of  his  whole  being  into  love  for  one 
Answering  him  honeyed  smiles;  who  leaves  his  land 
For  some  far  country,  seeking  wealth  he  hopes 
Will  grace  her  daintily  with  choice  delights, 

.\nd  on  returning  sees  the  honeyed  smiles 
Are  sweetening  other  lips.  A  husband  who  j 
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lias  found  that  household  curse — a  faithless  wife. 

A  thinker  whose  lonp-piercinp:  care  perceives 
His  nation  goes  the  road  that  ends  in  shame. 

A  gracious  woman  whose  reserve  denies 
The  power  to  utter  what  consumes  her  heart. 

Such  instances  (and  some  a  loss  to  know, 

Which  stedlast  reticence  w  ill  shield  from  those, 

Debased  or  garrulous,  whose  hearts  corrupt, 

Hut  learn  the  gloomy  secrets  of  their  kind 
To  poison-tip  their  wit,  or  grope  and  grin 
With  Pharisaic  laughter  at  disgrace) — 

Such  instances  as  these  demand  no  guide 
To  thrid  the  dismal  issues  from  their  source! 

Hut  others  are  there,  lying  fast  concealed, 

Dark,  hopeless,  and  unutterably  sad, 

Which  have  not  been,  and  never  mav  be  known. 

Then  we  may  well  call  happy  one  whose  grief. 

Mixed  up  with  sacred  memories  of  the  past 
Can  tell  to  others  how  the  tempest  rose. 

That  struck  and  left  him  lonely  in  the  world; 

And  who,  narrating,  feels  his  sorrow  soothed, 

Hy  that  respectful  love  which  sorrow  claims. 

All  this  is  true ;  but  where  there  was  so  keen  and  sharp  a 
sorrow'  over  death,  and  so  clear  an  entrance  into  the  mystery 
and  misery  of  human  life,  w^e  do  >vonder  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  had  nothing  to  say,  either  of  the  origin  or  the  end  of 
death;  and  that  the  author  is  really  left  in  the  same  sad  plight 
as  Toe  w  ith  his  black  raven,  on  the  bust  of  l^allas,  croaking — 

“  Never  more ! 

And,  still,  entirely  differing  from  any  of  the  volumes  we 
have  yet  introduced  to  our  readers,  are  the  Thoughts  from  a 
(toTs  Lifcy  by  Lucy  Fletcher.  Our  impression  of  the  volume 
would,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  measure  modified  did  we  know  the 
agt*  of  Miss  Fletcher.  It  is  still  a  remarkable  volume,  even  if 
its  author  is  older  than  the  title  would  seem  to  indicate.  Tliere 
IS  in  the  volume  very  much  of  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  Miss 
Proctor ;  there  is  an  aroma  of  freshness — a  tone  of  reality,  not 
of  mere  sentiment,  alike  in  the  verst's  themselves  and  in  the 
preface  to  them ;  the  most  unfavouniblc  sign  is  what  we  may 
designate  as  a  pre-maturity,  if  not  in  the  verses,  certainly  in 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  sentiment.  If  the  fair  author  is  a 
girl  indeed,  then  the  old  head  has  certainly  got  too  soon  fixed 
on  young  shoulders.  We  quote 

MY  LITTLE  ROOM. 

I  have  a  room  I  call  myown, 

A  chamber  in  my  heart. 
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’ Tis  fashioned  of  a  g^olden  cloud, 

By  wondrous  skill  and  art — 

Most  slenderly  and  fair  it  stands. 

From  all  the  rest  apart. 

1  did  not  build  its  rainbow  walls, 

Nor  make  its  portals  fair, 

But  'twas  my  hand  the  pictures  drew 

Which  deck  it  everywhere, 

•  ^ 

And  still  I  paint  such  every  time 
1  chance  to  loiter  there. 

I  have  the  key,  to  keep  it  locked, 

Lest  guests  should  enter  in. 

And  bide  there,  w  here  no  guest  should  be. 
My  little  room  within  ; 

Their  shadow  s  as  they  chance  to  pass 
Alone  may  entrance  w  in. 

1  live  most  often  in  the  halls 
Where  many  people  come, 

Or  farther  in,  w  here  with  a  few, 

I  have  a  happy  home. 

Yet  still  sometimes  w  hen  work  is  o’er 
I  seek  my  little  room. 

'Tis  built  for  pleasure  not  for  w  ork, 

Tis  lit  with  softest  light, 

And  musical,  with  silver  harps, 

'I'hat  murmur  out  of  sight. 

And  perfumed  by  a  breeze  that  comes. 
O’er  beds  of  lilies  white. 

When  at  the  window  high  I  watch 
The  world  without  to  see, 

I  think  that  from  no  other  place 
Could  it  so  radiant  be, — 

And  all  the  faces  that  may  pass, 

Look  lovingly  at  me. 

And  all  the  voices  that  I  hear. 

Of  peace  and  gladness  tell. 

As  if,  while  speaking  to  their  loved. 

They  thought  of  me  as  w  ell ; 

And  every  word  rings  tenderly. 

Like  tones  of  some  far  bell. 

I  wonder  little  room  of  mine^ 

If  I  should  come  again 
To  loiter  here^  when  gears  are  ftown^ 

If  ill  all  this  charm  remain  ; 

And  will  the  pictures  painted  now 
Their  glow  and  light  retain  ? 

Mv  pictures,  changing  every  hour, 

Vet  always  bright  and  clear, — 

Oh,  w  ill  it  be  in  vain  I  seek 
Such  glowing  colours  here. 

And  shall  1  paint  more  gloomily 
For  every  coming  year? 
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At  least,  whatever  time  may  bring, 

1*11  come  here  while  I  may. 

And  while  life’s  tints  are  all  so  bright 
I’ll  paint  these  pictures  gay, 

But  if  they  fade,  my  memory  still 
Shall  keep  their  glow'  alway. 

Again  wo  quote 

THOU  AND  W’E. 

We  are  weary.  Lord,  we  come 

Asking  for  Thy  rest, 

We  would  find  in  Thee  our  home. 

In  Thv  love  be  blest: 

•>  ’ 

Thou  canst  pity.  Thou  hast  known 
Langour  greater  than  our  own. 

We  are  sad  and  troubled,  Lortl, 

And  we  come  to  'fhec, 

Trusting  in  Thy  faithful  word. 

In  'I'hy  promise  free  ; 

Thou  hast  sorrowing  watches  kept. 

Comfort  us,  for  Thou  hast  wept. 

We  are  tempted,  and  our  foe 
Finds  such  help  within. 

Thou  temptations  once  did  know. 

Felt  the  curse  of  sin. 

By  Thy  conflicts  with  its  power. 

Save  us  in  this  bitter  hour. 

We  are  sinful,  sinless  Thou, 

Shall  we  dare  to  speak  ? 

By  that  love  which  saves  us  now. 

Sinful,  poor,  and  weak. 

By  Thy  cross — we  know'  'fhy  heart 
In  this  anguish  too  hath  part. 

We  draw  near  the  gates  of  death, 

And  they  open  wide, 

Shndderingly  we  hold  our  breath, 

And  would  turn  aside. 

Thou  who  knowest  all  the  strife. 

By  Thy  death,  oh  give  us  lilc. 

We  have  sin  and  pain  and  loss. 

Thou  hast  help  lor  all. 

By  Thy  life  and  by  Thy  cross. 

Hear  us  when  we  call. 

Thou  in  bearing  human  grief 
Won  for  ours  a  sure  relief. 

The  follow’ing  lines,  especially",  indicate  that  maturity  wo 
should  be  sorry  to  associate  w’ith  a  girl,  for  we  could  scarcely 
prophesy  for  such  a  mind  a  happy’  outlook  into  life. 

DAWNINO. 

I  HOLD  it  for  the  highest  truth, 

'I'hat  life,  though  pure  and  swreet,* 
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lias  lost  its  hope  of  fuller  growth, 

If  counted  once  complete; 

No  perfect  song  is  ohauuted  here, 

No  life  developed  to  a  sphere. 

Nor  its  great  mysteries  made  clear. 

All  hopes  which  triumph  over  doubt. 

All  yearnings  for  the  true, 

All  looks  into  the  dusk  without, 

Where  starlight  trembles  through. 

Are  prophecies  of  breaking  dawn, 

Proofs  of  the  rising  of  that  morn. 

The  fuller  day  which  shall  be  born. 

Then  all  life’s  riddles  still  unread. 

Its  problems  unexplained. 

And  each  entangled  broken  thread, 

Kach  purpose  not  attained. 

Shall  be  unloosed,  fullilled,  made  plain, 

All  broken  threads  be  knit  again. 

And  everlasting  day  shall  reign. 

We  shall  not  prize  this  life  the  less. 

Nor  work  with  feebler  will. 

Because  the  coming  time  shall  bless, 

The  future  dav  fulfil ; 

The  dawn  is  wakening  to  day, 

I’hen  let  us  work  and  w  ait  alway  ; 

Itcometh,  though  it  seem  to  stay. 

So  hold  we  life  most  true  and  sweet. 

Noble,  and  good,  and  right, 

The  fairer  because  incomplete. 

Watting  the  perfect  light ; 

The  endless  day,  which  yet  shall  be. 

The  song  of  fullest  harmony. 

The  solving  of  life’s  mystery. 

Wo  only  quote  one  piece  more,  but  we  might  quote  at  lengtli, 
and  from  pieces  all  bearing  the  same  average  mark  of  hope  or 
excellence. 

MY  IDFAL. 

I  lose  the  hope  of  the  ideal  I  saw. 

My  dream  of  what  should  be, 

I  strive  each  day,  yet  doth  it  more  and  more 
(intw  hopeless  unto  me. 

The  eager  hands  I  stretch  to  grasp  the  shade. 

The  phantom  found  so  fair. 

Fall  empty  hy  my  side,  yet  doth  not  fade 
Its  glory  in  dim  air. 

Each  step  but  leaves  me  further  from  my  prize. 

The  while  its  lovely  light 
Draws  towards  it  all  the  yearning  of  my  eyes, 

From  out  the  denser  night. 

I  have  not  strength  to  he  the  whole  I  would, 

I  am  not  as  1  dreamed, 
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I  mnnot  do  what  once  I  thought  I  could, 

Nor  be  what  once  I  seemed. 

If  my  ideal  be  false,  show  me  the  true, 

Tlly  ])urpose,  Lord,  for  me  ; 

But  if  mine  he  Thine  own,  oh  lead  me  through 
All  this  to  it  and  'riiee. 

If  mine  he  Thine,  Thine  mine,  bend  Thou  my  will. 

How  far  soeVr  it  seem 

From  touch  or  grasp,  that  I  pursue  it  still, 

And  know  it  not  a  dream. 

Howe’er  impossible  or  out  of  reach. 

Howe’er  it  fade  or  tly. 

Do  'fhou,  by  Thine  own  patience  with  me,  teach 
To  win  by  constancy. 

When  most  the  coldness  of  my  heart  1  feel. 

When  most  my  hands  seem  weak. 

Then,  Father,  hold  Thou,  for  me,  my  ideal. 

Find  w  hat  I  vainly  seek. 

By  ways  I  know  not,  to  the  end  I  know'. 

Lead  me,  if  such  Thy  will ; 

I  would  not,  dare  not,  choose  the  way  to  go. 

Be  End,  Way,  Leader,  still. 

When  Thou  the  prize,  as  gift,  not  gain,  assign 
To  ellbrts  feebly  made. 

I’ll  learn  that  higher  was  Thy  thought  than  mine, 

Thine  substance,  mine  the  shade. 

Here  we  must  close  our  notices  and  extracts  from  books 
which  have,  at  any  rate,  furnislied  our  readers  with  many  de¬ 
lightful  readings,  and  which  they  may  be  desirous  of  further 
knowing  for  themselves.  We  shall,  in  closing,  express  our 
thanks  to  the  several  authors :  to  read,  and  to  quote  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  such  volumes  has  only  been  pleasure ;  there  is  hope 
and  power  in  each  volume.  They  have  all  given  us  too  much 
pleasure  to  read,  to  have  been  other  than  a  fountain  of  pleasure 
to  the  authors  to  write. 


THE  MONKS  OF  CLAYDON/ 

POOR  England,  like  a  sick  consumptive  maiden,  has  a  (?ood 
many  aj)()thecaries  and  quacks  prescribing^  lor  her  just  now. 
Wluit  with  riymouth  Brethren,  and  Millenarians,  and  Mor- 
monites,  Piiseyites,  and  other  ariaths  and  ifes,  she  is  troubled  with 
reci|H's  and  prescriptions  enougli  to  be  the  death  of*  lier  ;  hut 
among  pre8crij)tions  for  her  salvation,  the  queerest,  we  incline 
t<»  tliink  the  most  unpalatable,  is  that  of  Brother  Ignatius — a 
general  return  to  monasteries.  Mr.  Walker,  the  author  of  the 
little  volume  before  us,  thinks  better  of  it,  and,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  faith,  he  has  first  spent  three  months  with  the  brothers 
at  Claydon,  and  he  now  gives  to  us  the  residt  of  his  experience 
in  a  verv  earnestly  written  hook,  emhodving  his  account  of  the 
place,  both  its  and  his  experiences,  and  some  very  fervent 
implorations  to  all  his  readers  to  think  well  of  so  desirable  a 
methoil  of  promoting  sentimental  laziness  and  a  false  system 
of  extravagant  pietism.  We  shall  not  deny  to  his  volume  a 
certain  degree  of  interest  ;  of  course,  had  Mr.  Walker  pos- 
sessinl  any  great  amount  of  reality,  genius,  or  intensity  of  piety, 
he  would  have  made  a  much  more  interesting  book.  Let  any 
man  shut  himself  up  in  an  empty  house,  or  consign  himselt*, 
with  a  few  pi'rsons,  to  a  life  of  silence,  meditation,  and  mental 
watchfulness,  and  it  must  simply  be  because  he  has  no  power  to 
|K'rceive  and  feel  the  interest  of  mental  and  spiritual  things 
if  he  do  not  write  a  very  interesting  book.  Interesting,  in  any 
high  sense  of  the  word,  this  is  not,  and  there  is  ])rinoipally  ])ro- 
ducinl  upon  the  mind  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  little  narrow  views 
of  life,  man  and  nature,  we  will  add,  also  of  God.  The  volume 
alnmnds  in  scofHng  at  all  sorts  of  dissent,  the  Ba])tist  meeting¬ 
house  of  (Mavdon,  “  a  kind  of  Mecca  to  surrounding:  dissent,” 
tailing  in  especially  for  pretty  severe  handling.  Some  chapel 
in  Brighton — we  rather  suspect  which — “  of  a  dissenting  deno- 
“  mination,  built  in  Mr.  Gompo’s  approved  style,  which  might 
“  pass  very  well  for  an  engine  shed,”  excites  Mr.  Walker’s  ire  and 
indignation.  But  surely  such  an  earnest  restorer  of  the  ancient 
usages  ot  the  church,  one  so  much  in  love  with  St.  Bernard, 
ought  to  remem b(T  that,  probably,  the  “dissenting  engine  shed  ” 
is  a  much  finer  building  than  that  founded  by  the  seraphic 
Bernard  in  the  wochIs  and  vallevs  of  Clairvaux.  These  men 
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Vp  with  the  Momistery — Down  with  the  Bible, 

jumble  things  strangely  together  ;  the  finery  and  the  nonsense 
of  Konianisni  can  scarcely  trace  itself  np  beyond  the  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  became  really 
pagan  heathen,  which  it  has  continued,  for  the  most  part,  to  this 
duv.  It  strikes  us  that  if  some  of  the  great  and  most  beloved 
doctors  and  fathers  of  the  church,  whose  names  are  always  on 
the  lips  of  these  insane  inanities,  were  to  find  themselves  in 
some  of  our  modern  towns,  the  dissenting  engine  shed'’  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  attract  their  attention  and  commend  itself 
to  their  affections.  ^Ir.  Walker's  is  an  impudent  volume,  but 
it  is  very  illustrative  of  the  designs  of  these  mad  monks.  It 
set'ius  some  of  ‘‘  the  chief  dijficultics  the  brothers  hare  encoun- 
“  tered  in  their  work  is  the  extraordinary  habit  of  doymatiziny 
“  which  the  KnyJish  poor  hare  aeynired  throayh  the  pernicious 

in  ft  Hence  of  so-called  Bible  Christianity  This  is  plain  speech, 
and  we  like  it ;  it  translates  the  intention  plainly  :  nj)  with 
the  monastery  and  down  with  the  Bible!  and  a  pretty  way  the 
author  and  his  collaborateurs  have  of  making  and  interpreting 
the  Bible.  It  seems  some  persons  have  objected  that  the 
words  monastery,  monk  and  nun  are  not  found  in  the  Bible ; 
we  certainly  should  not  think  of  building  upon  this  objection 
ourselves;  but  the  reply  of  Mr.  Walker  is  characteristic;  he 
says — Neither  do  you  find  the  words  Trinity  or  Incarnation!" 
No;  but  monkery  is  especially  denounced  in  tlie  New  Testament^ 
while  we  are  told  of  “  the  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven," 
and  of  “  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Another  faitiny  of  the 
KnyJish  poor/*  says  Mr.  Walker,  “ /.s*  sermonolatry  and,  in 
fact,  every  means  of  religious  instruction  which  has  tended  to 
elevate  the  character  and  to  increase  the  religious  knowledge 
of  tlie  poor,  meets  with  abundance  of  scofling  in  these  pages. 
The  book  is  a  harsh,  disagreeable,  uncharitable  affair  ;  and  this 
h;js  produced  upon  our  mind  an  impression  as  unfavourable  to 
the  design  of  these  men  as  the  appearance  of  Brother  Ignatius 
himself  when  we  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  lecture; 
for,  indeed,  the  fact  of  a  man's  separating  himself  apart  to  the 
life  of  a  monk  stirs  within  our  own  mind  neither  indignation 
nor  amusement  in  itself — the  Apostle  speaks  of  “  eunuchs  for 
“  Christ's  sake."  That  a  man  should  prefer  a  life  of  solitude 
and  self-denial,  and  usefulness  and  freedom,  for  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor — that  he  should  gather  round  him  a  cluster 
of  friends  in  a  mutuality  of  thought  and  feeling,  does  not  seem 
to  be  ludicrous  ;  but  there  may  come  a  moment,  or  the  persons 
niay  present  themselves  in  sucli  an  aspect  that  assumption  may 
move  us  to  severest  stricture.  “  Give  that  young  monk  standing 
r(K)in,"  writes  some  one  about  the  lad  who  calls  himself  Brother 
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Ignatius,  “  and  he  will  shake  English  Protestant isni  to  its 
centre.”  Then  we  pnx'CCHl  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
man  and  his  designs.  We  find  spread  through  the  volume 
before  us,  flippant  and  insulting  remarks  upon  every  variety  of 
religious  sentiment  and  opinion,  however  earnest  it  may  be, 
within  the  Establishment  and  without ;  we  say  this  is  not  the 
mark  of  an  earnest  man  ;  earnestness  resj^ts  earnestness ;  and 
piety  is  able  to  love  piety,  although  in  a  different  garb  from  its 
own,  and  worshipping  in  varying  phenomena.  Then  we  find  as 
much  faith,  certainly,  in  the  monk’s  garb  as  in  the  monastic 
institution  ;  the  siuulals,  the  cowl,  and  the  gown — there  is  the 
sign  that  we  always  associate  with  quackery — the  desire  to 
attnict  attention  and  to  become  notorious.  Does  good  work  cease 
to  be  good  work  when  not  done  in  a  black  scapular  ?  The  men 
these  men  imitate,  who  lived  at  so  remote  a  distance  from  them 
in  time,  made  no  great  innovation  in  their  dress  ;  they  spread 
out  from  the  lauras  of  the  east  ;  they  became  an  European 
institution ;  as  they  separatinl  into  sects,  some  assumed  the 
white,  some  the  black,  some  the  brown  eolonr  ;  some  tlie  cord, 
some  the  cross, — they  did  not  make  themselves  ugly  guys,  and, 
in  order  that  they  might  take  \q)  their  cross,  trot  to  and  fro,  the 
very  asses  of  s^ndety.  Ignatius  and  his  brethren  at  Claydon 
have  given  visible  proof  that  they  are  not  in  earnest,  by  attention 
to  these  trifles.  A  very  different  story  theirs  seems  to  be  to  tlie 
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mission  of  Faber  and  Newman,  with  their  oratorians ;  and  if 
thesi‘  words  of  ours  should  fall  in  the  way  of  Ignatius,  or  any 
of  his  little  fl(K*k,  we  commend  to  them  the  example  of  wliat 
oratorianism  has  done  in  their  own  department,  penetrating 
among  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the  poor,  for  whom  it  se(‘ins 
really  to  haye  felt ;  it  has  not  condescended  to  occupy  its  time 
in  abusing  dissent  or  dissenters,  and  squabbling  with  low 
church,  and  smvring  at  things  in  general.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to 
lay  down,  that  a  man  who  believes,  and  who  represents  h.imselt 
as  in  earnest  about  it,  will  not  be  a  sneerer,  for  the  sinqde 
reason  that  strong  faith  draws  up  all  things  into  its  own  white 
light;  it  sometimes  smilingly  indulges  in  some  humourous  touch, 
then  goes  on  its  way,  and  delightedly  holds  iqi  its  faith.  IIow 
this  characterises  the  writing  and  the  acts  of  Faber!  Put  this 
Ignatius,  and  this  Mr.  Charles  AValker,  who  is,  we  suppose, 
cngagtHl  to  write  him  up,  really  strike  us  as  among  the  most 
impudent  lads  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  ;  and  what  a 
strangi'  idea  this  is — here  is  a  nation,  certainly,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  the  very  death  spasm  of  unbelief,  utterly  given  over,  lost  and 
a)>andon(Hl  to  infidelity,  a  universal  night-shade  of  scepticism 
Hunting  us  everywhere;  in  these  books,  on  that  account,  there  is 
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not  the  slightest  ground  for  regret ;  the  pain  of  it  does  not 
interj)ose  itself,  amidst  its  sareasms  and  seoffings,  oneo ;  here, 
a<niin,  we  say,  is  a  nation  in  which,  side  by  side  witli  its  moun¬ 
tains  of  gold,  lies  down  to  die,  the  most  sad,  sickly,  unsightly 
and  despairing  squalor.  In  this  book  there  is  not  the  indication 
of  the  slightest  shade  of  sympathy  with  these  lost  conditions; 
but,  for  the  especial  good  of  the  natioii  and  of  souls,  a  company 
of  men  take  to  wearing  black  petticoats,  and  start  off  to  a 
remote,  out-of-the-way,  Sutlblk  village,  where  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  leading  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable 
lives  without  doing  good  to  any  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  is  salvation  for  the  nation  !  In  order  that  this  may  bo 
done  more  perfectly,  Mr.  Ignatius  travels  the  country  over, 
Ix'gging  for  money  to  enable  him  to  put  up  his  abbey.  Tho 
whole  tiling  is  an  outrage  upon  all  common  sense.  ‘‘  Who  are 
we,”  says  Mr.  Walker,  speaking  of  the  monastic  system,  “  dull, 
‘‘  plodding,  unspiritual  beings,  that  we  should  dare  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  a  system  so  ancient  and  universal  ?  ”  Very 
g(H)d,  yet  ages  alter,  and  we  have  a  troublesome  disposition, 
now-a-duys,  to  ask,  what  is  the  use  ?  We  know  how  that 
question  may  sometimes  be  abused ;  and  even  are  quite  disposed 
to  see  uses  in  many  things  wdiere  thoughtless  eyes  are  not  able 
to  find  them  ;  but  charity  permits  us  to  find  no  such  apology 
for  our  petticoated  enthusiasts.  We  are  not  disposed  to  follow 
Mr.  Walker  through  the  outlines  he  gives  to  us  of  his  monastic 
life  —the  details  of  corridors  and  refectories  ;  the  yellow  washed 
(Tilings ;  tho  inventory  of  the  cells  ;  wasliliand  stands,  bods, 
chairs,  i'ce.,  the  crucitix  and  the  sUvntnon  ;  the  routine  of  tho 
daily  services,  and  the  ac(*ount  he  gives  of  the  shock  of  surprise 
wlien,  four  hours  after  his  first  roinplinf\  he  was  awakenc'd  by 
a  suddi'u  flash  of  light  from  an  enormous  wax  candle,  borne  in  by 
one  ol  the  brotliers  who  came  to  rouse  him  to  norturnrs^  saying 
“  livnedinnnuH  Ihnnino^^  to  which  the  iTsponsi'  is  expc‘ct(‘d  from 
tho  brotlu'r  starting  up  Dro  f/nttias,'*  ^fastc's  differ;  good 
uieii  have  risen,  in  many  ages,  in  the  night,  to  give  glory  to 
God,  and  we  shall  not  imitate  Mr.  AValker  in  mocking  at  any 
peculiarities  of  ])rayer.  AVe  shall  not  follow  him  through  liis 
de.yTiption  of  all  the  household  occupations,  and  how  they  take 
it  in  turns  to  be  cook  and  cellararius ;  and  how  thev  make  their 
beds,  which  they  arc  expected  to  do  neatly  ;  and  fill  tluur  jugs  ; 
and  sweep  out  dormitory,  cloisters,  and  refectory.  AVe  shall 
not  follow  him  through  his  distinctions  of  hours^ 
no)ies  and  rrspprs.  All  this  may  be  very  good  and  ncressary, 
hut  did  these  fellows  ever  hear  of  the  old  monkish  motto ; 
“  Lohoraro  esf  oraro  ?  ”  Ah  !  it  is  a  different  thing  to  read  Mr. 
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Walker’s  account  of  the  doings  at  Claydon,  and  to  road  tlio 
story  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  those  magnificent  people,  the 
IleiuHlictines;  with  them,  retiring  into  a  monastery  was  not  tiie 
living  in  a  huge  empty  house,  following  an  useless  life— life 
meant  lal)our.  Mr.  Walker  tells  us  how  the  Monks  of  Claydon 
read  in  their  refwtory.  We  j)ropose  that  they  read  together 
Thomas  Carlyle’s  Past  and  Present ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  about 
monks  ;  monks,  too,  of  that  very  order  to  which  our  friends  say 
they  Indong;  but  what  a  dilference?  They  will  find  in  the  hook 
very  little  reprobation  of  monkery,  but  tremendous  scourging  of 
laziness.  Laying  down  ^Ir.  Walker’s  volume,  the  whole  thing 
strikes  us  as  very  deplorable  child’s  play,  playing  at  monks; 
full  grown,  able  bodied  men  shutting  themselves  up,  immuring 
themselves  from  all  the  useful,  hallowing  occupations  of  industry 
and  iH'autiful  piety.  We  know  lips  that  said  once — “  1  ])ray 
“  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,” — and 
holiness,  to  our  thinking,  can  only  be  considered  as  real  holiness 
when  it  moves  among  men,  amidst  their  labours  and  tempta¬ 
tions,  through  their  life  of  trial  and  of  fears.  We  have  said, 
we  indulge  in  no  mocking ;  the  thing  is  too  sad  for  mockery. 
There  are  many  pages  over  which  we  could  only  really  set  u]) 
the  loudest  laugh ;  but  the  laugh  would  have  bitterness  in  it. 
What,  for  instance,  would  our  readers  supj)ose  is  the  grand 

catholicon  of  Mr.  Walker’s  little  crew  for  all  our  errors  and 

heresies?  AffW'tingly  he  speaks  of  chasubles,  and  incense,  and 
confession,  tind  real  presence,  and  apostolical  succession — these 
are  the  things  which  are  to  save  England  ;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Walker,  dissent,  Scripture-readers  and  llible- women  are 
its  snares  to  <lestruction.  Uy  way  of  scofling  at  Methodist 

hymns,  he  has  to  inform  us,  and  he  never  made  a  greater  mis¬ 

take  than  in  the  piece  of  information  he  gives,  that  the  well- 
known  tune  to — 


“  liO  !  Ho  comes  with  clouds  doscondinjjr,” 

was  originally  made  to  be  danced  to  as  a  hornpipe.  Ihit  we 
are  heartily  tirinl  of  Mr.  Walker  and  his  book,  and  nauseated 
with  his  nonsense  ;  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  degeneration 
and  the  deterioration  of  human  things  in  our  age  ;  but,  certainly, 
Mr.  Walker  reminds  us  that,  however  it  may  be  with  other 
cattle,  the  animal  called  a  monk  has  w’onderfully  deteriorattHl 
and  (legenerattHl  in  its  breed  ;  and  as  an  appropriate  diminutive, 
we  should  prefer  to  stK'ak  of  his  order  as  the  jMonkevs  ol 

('lavdon. 

» 
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VI. 

DAKBYTSM  AND  LAY-PREACllING  IN  IRELAND. 

rrilEltE  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  aspeet  of  the  Irish 
1  Protestant  world  which  contrasts  very  strongly,  by  its 
jM)litico-evangelism  and  its  lower  spiritual  tone,  with  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Protestantism  of  other  countries.  The  history  of  its 
Estahlished  Church  throws  some  light  upon  the  subject ;  for 
that  institution  has  never  been  confronted — greatly  to  its  dis¬ 
advantage — in  the  south  and  west,  by  a  vigorous  Christian 
Dissent,  or  felt,  to  any  degree,  the  stimulus  of  opposing  zeal.  It 
has  no  sad  and  hallowed  traditions  of  persecution.  It  has  never 
groaiuMl  under  the  iron  wheel  of  an  alien  desj)otism  ;  nor  been, 
to  any  extent,  overgrown  with  the  rank  weeds  of  heresy  ;  but  it 
has  been  literally  weighed  down  under  a  load  of  hypocrisy  and 
formality  in  its  own  bosom,  which  paralysed  every  muscle  of 
holy  enterprise,  and  left  it  weak  and  powerless  to  cope  with  the 
vigorous  su])erstitions  of  Rome.  A  vast  improvement,  however, 
has  taken  jdacein  the  last  thirty  years.  The  “cassocked  hunts¬ 
man  and  the  fiddling  priest  have  gone  out  of  date ;  the  ])oli- 
tical  ])arson  is  fast  following  after  them  ;  and  the  deep  cloud  of 
moral  and  spiritual  death,  which  brooded  over  the  country, 
has  hegun  to  break  up.  Yet  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  to 
siiy,  ])artic\darly  of  the  rural  districts  and  country  towns  of 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  that  an  attenuated  and 
shrivelled  form  of  Christianity  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
(Immcies  of  society,  and  that  the  Protestant  people,  with  rea- 
sonahle  exceptions,  arc  characterized  by  a  stagnant  vacancy  of 
mind,  and  a  strongly  marked  indifference  to  religion,  which 
contrast  forcibly  with  that  intelligent  ac(|uaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  that  turn  for  religious  speendation,  that  interest  in 
Christian  j)rojects,  and  that  devotional  habit,  whicdi  mark  the 
character  of  the  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Ulstm*  peasantries.  These 
observations  do  not  a])ply,  however,  to  the  Protestantism  of  the 
]>rincipal  towns,  which  stands  out  in  strikingly  bold  relief  from 
the  moral  inertness  of  the  rural  mass  around  it — mainly  because 
<‘nts  contact  with  new  ideas,  and  the  presence  of  an  aggressive 
Nonconformity.  The  country  pulpit  contents  itself  in  gnnit 
measure  with  the  repetition  oV  deacl,  fossiliz(‘d  doctrine,  or  with 
the  commonplaces  of  ji  tame  and  ineflicient  morality  which  never 
*na(le  anyone  moi(‘  moral,  or  with  mischievous  th(‘ori(‘s  of  sacra- 
inental  efiieacy.  The  town  pulpit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strong 
in  all  the  elements  of  a])ostolic  power;  the  ])reacher8  standing 
fur  aloof  from  the  Ritualism  and  Rationalism  of  the  English 


Ihnlujt'in  unit  Lift/  l^reacltiinj  in  Irclninl. 

pulpit,  (lec'lariiig.  notliinjj:  but  the  three  grand  facts  of  Ruin, 
Kegeneration,  and  lledeinption,  their  sermons  remarkable  for 
their  jK'iietrating,  convictive,  and  spiritual  charaeter.  This 
Irish  Episcopal  ])ul])it  revives  in  the  hands  of  the  Ihitlers, 
Jdunkets,  Magees,  Gridins,  Fleurys,  and  Greggs,  the  meinoiy 
of  the  Venus,  Fletchers,  Berridges,  and  Uomaines  of  other 
days. 

It  is  not  any  subject  of  surprise,  then,  considering  the  general 
condition  of  the  lh*otestant  population,  that  there  should  be  a 
movement  on  foot — even  on  the  j)art  of  Christian  laymen  iheiii- 
selves,  mostly  members  of  the  Established  Chuirh — to  break 
up  this  religious  apathy  by  a  more  earnest  evangelism,  and  thus 
8U]>plement  or  sujK'rsede,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  elfurts  of  the 
ordaiiuHl  clergy.  And  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  woinh'red  at  that 
earnest  and  pious  men,  profoundly  dissatislied  with  existing 
religious  arrangements,  should  break  away  from  old  usiigi's  and 
conventional  restraints,  and  constitute!  themselves  into  an  army 
of  evangelistic  invasion,  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  C’hrist,  with¬ 
out  charge,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  southern  half 
of  Ireland.  Neither  is  it  much  matter  for  sur})rise  that  these 
worthy  men,  who  are  mostly  young  in  years  and  recently  con- 
vertisl  to  the  truth,  should  imagine,  in  their  anxiety  to  accelerate 
the  ])rogress  of  moral  and  religious  renovation,  that  they  had 
hit  u|)on  some  new  modes  of  explicating  theological  truths,  and 
had  discovered  some  nearer  or  straighter  way  to  peace  than  the 
Evangelical  (diurehes.  Great  allowances  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
made  for  the  defects  of  their  early  training  ;  and  if  errois  occur 
in  their  public  teachings,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  it  is  in 
revivinl  times  mistakes  commonly  occur,  for  a  slee])ing  com¬ 
munity  <loes  not  think  enough  about  religion  to  err  about  it. 
The  dark  ages  inventt‘d  no  heresies.  Now  it  is  just  because  we 
Indieve,  with  llickersteth,  that  “Satan  is  always  striving  to  join 
studous  errors  with  revived  truth, and  because  we  desire  to 
81H'  g<MHl  done — even  in  spite  of  conventional  irregularities  in- 
voIvihI  in  the  movement — that  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
serious  do<.'trinal  errors  of  these  lay-evangelists,  who  do  not 
sot'iu  to  know  much  of  the  jirotit  and  pleasure  of  contemplating 
religious  truth  in  its  logical  relations,  forgetting  that  it  is  }m)s- 
sible  to  err  by  t<H)  great  simjdicity,  while  they  imagine  that 
they  |K)ssess  a  fuller  (ios]k*1  and  deeper  truth  than  their  neigh- 
Iniurs.  V  e  are  the  more  anxious  on  this  subject  because  we 
disc'over  Darbyite  influences  at  work  in  every  department  ot 
their  tlK'ology ;  and,  just  as  Unitarians  can  atlord  to  be  iiulif- 
fiTent  to  their  own  denominational  insigniticance,  when  theysi'e 
the  triumph  ol  their  principles  in  the  Germanized  thought  ot 
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the  Eiij^lish  CImreh,  so  the  Darbyite  party  can  allbrd  to  bo  loss 
tliuu  not  hill  it*  thoy  can  only  indootriiiato  the  rising  intolli- 
penee  and  pioty  ol*  Irish  Protostaiitisni  with  their  peculiar 
opinions.  It  is  our  earnest  belief,  that  no  religion  can  be  of  a 
robust  and  hoaltliy  nature  that  is  not  established  on  a  thorouglily 
sound  and  well-understood  basis  of  doctrine  ;  that  Christian  life 
will  not  thrive  on  vagaries  of  fancy,  crudities  of  thought,  and 
heterogeneous  mixtures  of  truth,  and  that  it  is  a  marked  dis¬ 
honour  to  Christ  to  broach  sucli  unscriptural  speculations, 
whether  thev  have  their  origin  in  false  notions  of  kindness  or 
in  false  zeal.  This  new  school — if  \ve  may  call  it  so — has  a 
literature  of  its  own,  and  is  inexhaustible  in  its  publication  of 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  volumes  ;  so  that  it  would  be  uinvise  in 
the  last  degree  to  despise  or  underrate  its  influence.  Ihit,  in 
turning  attention  to  its  errors,  let  us  not  b('  understood  as 
wanting  in  that  deep,  reverent  and  sympathising  interest  in 
revival  labours  which  any  considerable  agitation  of  the  po[)ular 
mind,  from  a  religious  cause,  must  inspire. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  these  lay 
preachers  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland.  There  is,  of  course,  a  taste  everywhere  for  novelties 
and  oddities — for  something,  in  a  word,  out  of  the  common 
course ;  but  this,  in  itself,  will  not  account  for  the  interest  of 
these  revival  services.  The  speakers  are  mostly  young  gentle¬ 
men,  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  dressed  in 
the  easy  fashion  of  tlie  period,  and  many  of  them  wearing  beard 
and  moustache.  Hut  a  few  years  before,  perhaps  not  twelve 
months  before,  tliey  liad  been  thinking  of  nothing  but  dogs  and 
horses,  attending  county  balls,  regjittas  and  the  “  meet,^’  and 
they  thought  there  was  nothing  in  life  to  be  compared  to  a  race 
across  country,  a  liandy  rifle,  and  a  cigar.  They  are  now,  in¬ 
deed,  very  differently  employed.  The  fact,  moreover,  that 
they  are  mostly  in  easy,  if  not  affluent,  circumstances,  enhances 
the  interest  of  their  addresses ;  they  are  landed  proprietors, 
land  agents,  magistrates,  slieriffs,  barristers,  attorneys,  artillery 
officers,  clerks  in  government  offices,  and  manufacturers.  l*er- 
haps  there  is  an  absence  of  that  sense  of  responsibility  which 
weighs  upon  conscientious  preachers — an  easy,  light,  ddifoge 
manner — as  if  the  work  were  to  be  done  in  an  exceedingly 
natural  and  gentlemanlike  way.  They  do  not  preach  ;  tliey 
generally  talk  in  a  (piiet,  familiar,  chatty  way,  as  if  they  were 
resolved  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  understood.  lV'rhaj)s 
there  is  sometimes  a  flippant  way  of  handling  religious  topics, 
and  an  evident  desire  to*  say  striking  things ;  and  as  the  same 
address  is  given  in  every  town  and  village  from  Dublin  to  Cork, 


aiH  Darhyism  and  Lay  Prcachiny  in  Ireland, 

is  a  ploasant  and  impressive  fluency  wliieh  always  interests 
the  liearers.  Weariness,  in  sueh  meetings,  is  out  ot‘  the  (piestion. 
Sometimes  two  speakers  attend  j  the  pia>tis  aii  shoit  and 
direct  ;  the  addresses  brief  and  pithy— one  to  saints  and  another 
to  sinn’ers— aiid  anecdotes,  morsels  of  intelligence,  and  reipiests 
tor  i)raver,  combine  to  make  the  assemblies  imiting.  ^  hi  the 
>vhole, ‘there  is  a  freshness,  simplicity,  and  fervour  in  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  which  have  hcvn  eminently  successful.  Their  two 
favourite  texts  are,  “He  that  believeth  in  me  hatli  ever- 
histim'-  life,”  “Ye  are  complete  in  Him;  and  their  usual 
a]>iH‘aT  to  sinners  is  in  these  words,  “  Believe  what  God  has  said 
about  Jesus,  and  that  is  all  you  have  to  do.”  They  have  some¬ 
what  of  the  slang  of  Broad-Churchism  about  “  higher  trutli 
and  a  “  fuller  Gospel,”  for  they  pride  themselves  on  their  liigh 
sidritualitv  and  a  profound  accpiaintance  with  Scripture.  I  he 
attornevsand  barristers  are  the  most  crotchety,  and  the  nulitari 
men  the  most  sensible,  sound  and  moderate.  Ihey  despise 
commentaries,  and  look  down  with  a  lofty  scorn  upon  the  great 
theologians  of  the  past.  As  might  be  supposed,  in  people  so 
mutinous  against  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  then  is  an  cm(  eii 
forwardness  to  teach,  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
guidanceor  restraint.  Alas,  that  it  should  be  so  I  Bemonstrance  is 
opiMisition  to  the  Lord’s  work ;  objectors  are  given  over  to  a  polite, 
8ui)ercilious  i)ity,  and  strenuous  opponents  are  threatened  to  1x3 
iiraytKl  for.  Many  of  these  laymen  liaye  withdrawn  entiie  } 
from  the  membersliip  of  the  evangelical  churches  ;  some  have 
become  Harbyites;  others  have  been  rebaptized,  in  accoruaiice 
with  Baptist  ideas;  and  nearly  all  are  ^lilleiiarians. 

In  pnH'eiHling  now  to  point  out  the  doctrinal  errors  ol  these 
earnest  and  amiable  men — which,  let  us  say  in  a  word,  saN  oui  m  r) 
strongly  of  Sandemanianisni  and  Antinoniianism— let  us  state, 
in  all  fairness,  that  some  of  them,  more  advanced  in  years  and 
exiHunence,  are  thoroughly  sound  upon  all  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  evangtdical  system,  and  that  our  observations  are  not  t(> 
be  understoixl  as  aiiplying,  in  any  degree,  directly  or  indirect  > 
to  them.  The  work  of  criticism  becomes  all  the  more  eas) 
when  we  find  our  own  actual  experience  conflrnied  by  the  ex- 
cetMlingly  able  hnnlnirefi  of  ^Ir.  Treiieh*  and  others,  mIio  nuc 
written  with  such  kindliness  and  appreciation  ol  the  movenieii  , 
while  they  have  not  spariKl  its  errors  and  extravagances. 

•  Extreme  J'inrs  (on  ndicious  doctrines) :  f/teir  Possible  C  (iiises,  i  ^ 
btible  (\mseyuenres,  ami  best  Ctn'recth'es.  Hv  the  Kcv.  b.  1*.  Irench,  a 

of  Nentown  (near  Kells),  Co.  Meath.  iMder 

Pemarks  on  Enyuarded  Expressions  used  by  Preachers.  iW  an  ' 
and  Fellow-labourer. 
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The  first  thinji;  tliat  one  will  remark  in  nine  out  of  ton  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  that,  while  the  Apostles,  the  reformers,  the 
I’uritans,  and  the  eij^hteenth-eentury  revivalists,  j)reaehed  re- 
IK'iitanee  and  faith,  these  men  preaeh  faith  alone.  There  must, 
surelv,  be  something'radically  defective  in  a  system  which  rejects 
tliat  “  repentance  from  dead  works,”  which  Paul  rei)resents  as 
one  of  the  foundation-stones  underlying  the  structure  ofChristian 
theologv.  We  have  heard  men  say,  “  that  sinners  need  not 
“  ri'peiit — that  they  only  need  to  come  to  Jesus — that  repent- 
“  aiice  hinders  the  sinner  from  coiiiing — that  it  is  wrong  to 


“  ri'pent  before  coming — and  that  sinners  need  not  care  about 
“  their  sins.”  A  Christian  minister  states,  that  he  has  heard  it 


gravely  maintained  by  some  that  “  })ersonscan  have  pardon  and 
“  peace  without  having  any  desire  or  purpose  to  forsake  sin 
and  that,  to  such  fearful  lengths  is  the  doctrine  carried,  that  if 
a  Ilian  could  say — “  I  am  living  in  actual  sin  which  it  is  my 
“  present  intention  to  continue  in  ;  will  it  be  jiossible  for  me  to 
“  obtain  pardon?” — these  new  light  theologists  avow  that  they 
would  reply  in  the  afiirmative.  As  ^Ir.  Trench  has  very  forcibly 
remarked,  the  prodigal  son,  according  to  this  theory,  would  have 
h(‘('n  tar  more  welcome  to  his  father^s  home  if  he  had  come  with 


all  his  harlots  and  his  cups.  Is  it  necessary  to  argue  with  these 
jx'oplc,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  in  Scrijiture — ‘‘You  need  not  re- 
“  pent  before  coming  to  Jesus  that  the  uniform  tenor  of 
Scripture  appeal  is,  “lle])ent  and  believe  the  Gospel,”  “  Except 
“  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  perish  ;  ”  that  repentance,  so  far  from 
being  a  bar  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  as  they 
absurdly  represent  it,  is  the  actual  way  of  a  sinner  coming  to 
Christ — the  tear-drop  glistening  in  the  eye  of  a  believer  at  the 
nionient  of  his  conversion  ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  scriptural 
(‘xamplcs  of  salvation  are  those  of  men  “  pricked  to  the  heart,” 
“  coming  trembling,”  “  weeping  bitterly,”  “  coming  to  them- 
“  selves,”  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  8crij)ture 
of  a  Paul,  a  Magdalene,  a  thief,  or  a  jailor,  saying — “  I  will  not 
“  give  up  one  of  my  sins  till  I  am  pardoned?” 

The  great  idea  of  these  teachers  is,  that  a  sense  of  sin  is  not 
necessary  in  conversion.  This  is  one  of  the  favourite  notions  of 
the  Darbyites  or  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  talk  of  the  absurdity 
of  showing  a  sinner  his  need  of  a  Saviour  by  the  absurdity  of 
inducing  a  boy  to  believe  that  cherries  are  good  for  eating. 
Show  the  cherries  to  the  boy,  and  he  will  care  nothing  for  vour 
argument:  show  the  sinner  tlie Gospel,  and  he  will  carenotliing 
for  your  reasonings  about  the  law  and  sin.  Why,  then,  do  not 
all  sinners  receive  the  Gospel,  as  all  healthy  boys  will  snap  at 
the  cherries  ?  These  men  utterly  ignore  the  enmity  of  the 
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c  arnal  lirart,  and  the  deadne«8  of  man's  spiritual  nature;  for  tlio 
true  analogy  lies  between  a  siek  lioy  and  iiiedieine.  An  intel- 
lijrtmt  gentleman  once  siiid  Ut  a  friend  of  the  writer,  that  “  he 
“  never  had  a  thought  of  his  sins  before  he  was  convertcsi.’*  It 
may  have  becm  so ;  but  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  whole 
H'ligious  world  is  against  such  an  idea.  A\  ell  may  we  say,  in 
the  words  of  Hart  : — 

**  Oh,  beware  of  trust  ill-gnmndcd, 

*ri.<*  but  (aiiried  faith  at  most, 

To  be  cured  befon*  you’re  wounded, 

To  be  buved  before  you’re  lost.” 

Hut  these*  tc-ac  hers  deny  that  they  exclude  r(*|>entance  from 
thcMr  system — they  pla<*e  it,  they  say,  where  it  ought  to  U* 
j)laced,  after  c  onversion,  as  an  integral  part  of  Christian  exjx*- 
riencc.  \V  e  reply,  that  they  never  pnarh  repc^iitance  to  either 
saint  or  sinner,  and  that  they  put  a  false  interpretatiem  ujsui 
the  word  which  amounts  to  a  virtual  denial  of  this  grace  at 
cveiy*  stage  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a  mere  change*  of  mind 
(witlic)ut  any  admixture  of  a  sorrowing  element)  not  alxjut  sin 
but  aUmt  CckI,  who  is  no  more  an  avenging  Judge,  but  a  graci¬ 
ous  Father ;  as  if  Paul  had  never  written  those  pn*gnant  words 
to  show  how  insejiarable  is  sorrow  from  rejx‘ntance — “  I  rejoice, 
**  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  scjrrowcsl  to  re}>ent- 
“  ance  ;  for  g^^xily  sorrow  worketh  re[X}ntance  to  salvation,  not 
**  to  be  re|)entc*d  of."  J’hus  it  has  come  tej  j)a.s.s  that  some  gcnxl 
men  are  no  longer  willing  to  confess  sin  at  prayer-meetings  ;  as 
if  John  had  never  sjiid — “  If  we  confess  our  sins,  lie  is  faithful 
“  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  (’an  that  theology  Ik*  sound 
which  jM‘rmits  such  a  jKiinful  phenomenon  Y 

Another  serious  error  respc‘cts  faith  itself.  While  some  of 
these*  lay-t(^ic*hers  are  thoroughly  evangi*lical,  the  great  majority 
8c*i*m  to  hold  the  Siindemanian  idea  that  faith  is  a  mere  historical 
assent,  and  that  faith  and  assurance  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  (‘cimmon  style  of  address  is  this,  which  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  : — “  Only  l)elieve — believe  what  Gcxl  sjiys  about 
“  Jc^us — Ix'lieve  it  just  Ixs  ause  (icxl  has  said  it,  and  you  are 
“  sjived,  and  saved  ^or  ever.".  Surelv,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousiincls  who  lK*lieve  this  as  firmly  as  the  ])reachers  them- 
8(*lv(*s,  and  yet  are  not  siivcxl.  They  confound  a  mere  assent  of 
the  understanding  with  actual  trust  in  the  i)erson  and  work  of 
Clirist  ;  and  they  lead  their  hearers  to  imagine  that  it  is  the 
easii*st  j)ossible  thing  to  bc'lieve,  for  they  are  totally  silent  uj)on 
the  carnal  enmity  of  the  h(‘art,  and  they  8|)eak  so  seldom — if  at 
all — of  faith  as  the  gift  of  Ocxl,  that  one  would  imagine  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mere  human  work  of  something  like 
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IVlagxau  facility  of  accomplishment.  How  ditierent  the  Purilan 
— kiiowledj^S  assent,  alhance — the  three  components  of 
saving  faith  I  But  they  confouiKl  faith  with  assurance — “  I  am 
“  siived,  because  I  believe  I  am  savt^r^ — and  the  following  is 
their  common  style  of  address  : — “  I  believe  in  Christ,  I  know  I 
“  believe,  and  I  have  the  bi^st  possible  evidence  that  I  am 
“  saved — Christ’s  own  word — for  He  lias  said,  ‘  He  that  hath  the 
“  Son  hath  everlasting  life  I  ’  The  only  evidence  I  want  is 
“  God’s  own  word,  God  says  it,  and  what  more  can  I  want  ? 
“  God  says  that  Sodom  was  destroyed  for  its  sins — I  bedieve  the 
“  fact — why,  then,  am  I  considert'd  presumptuous  for  bilieviiig, 
“  on  the  same  testimony,  that  my  sins  are  pardoiK^dy  ”  Xo  doubt, 
GikI’s  word  would  lx*  quite  dcK^isive,  if  He  had  anywhere  said  that 
u  particular  man  was  justitied  and  saved  ;  but  where  has  He  said 
it  The  destruction  of  Scxloin  is  a  great  fact  of  inspi re'll  his¬ 
tory,  but  where  is  the  Siime  inspired  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
your  salvation  h  AVe  have  heard  it  declared,  again  and  again, 
that  “  we  make  G(xl  a  liar  by  doubting  His  word.”  Let 
Thomas  Sc*ott  answer — the  man  who  had  to  tight  his  whole  life 
long,  amidst  dreadful  unpopularity,  against  the  very  errors  of 
these  lay-preachers — “  The  doubting  which  Scripture  condemns 
“  is  not  doubting  our  safety,  but  w  hether  what  GikI  has  said  be 
“  true.  To  doubt  whether  I  am  a  Christian  or  not  d(x*s  not  make 
“  God  a  liar,  for  Gcxl  has  nowhere  siiid  I  am  so.”  We  can  hanlly 
count  the  number  of  times  we  have  heard  the  following  illustra¬ 
tion  : — “  If  I  owe  a  sum  of  money  in  London,  and  a  friend 
“  pays  it  for  me,  I  can  have  no  |x*ace  or  comfort  till  I  know’  that 
“  the  debt  is  paid.”  But  sup|X)se  the  debt  is  i>iiid,  you  are  ac- 
tuallv  safe,  though  vou  should  be  wanting  in  comfort.  But  if 
jireachers  are  to  tell  hundreds  of  |x*ople,as  we  have  heard  them  do, 
that  their  debt  is  actually  paid,  and  their  sin  is  actually  put 
awav,  is  this  not,  in  efiect,  to  tell  them  thev  are  actuallv  saveil. 
This  is  downright  universalism.  These  teachers  forget  that, 
according  to  their  idea  of  faith  and  assurance  bc‘ing  the  same 
thing,  there  is  no  room  left  for  sc‘lf-deception,  and  that  l^aul’s 
sidemn  warning  to  the  Galatian  Christians  could  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  modern  ideas  : — “If  a  man  think  himsidf  to  besomothing 
“  when  he  is  nothing,  he  dc*ceiveth  himsi'lf ;  but  let  every  man 
“  prove  his  own  work,  and  then  shall  he  have  rejoicing  in  him- 
“  self  aloneand  notin  another.”  They  make  no  distinction  lx‘tw’ei*n 
a  weak  faith  and  a  strong  faith,  confounding,  as  they  do,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  things  themselves  w’ith  the  assurance  w’e  hear  of 
them  ;  forgetful,  as  Scott  says,  of  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  one 
is  always  the  same,  and  the  other  is  proiK)rtioned  to  the  strength 
of  our  faith. 
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Another  idea  of  this  new  school  is  that  Christians  not 

to  examine  themselves — that  ‘‘  we  ouj^ht  not  to  look  into  the 
“  muddied  image  of  Christ  in  our  own  souls — that  we  should 
“  not  go  r(K)ting  within  the  corruption  of  our  own  hearts, 
“  examining  ourselves,  having  our  eyes  fixed  on  self  instead  of 
“  dirist — that  it  makes  us  unhai)py,  and  easts  re}>roaeh  on  the 
“  Spirit  of  (jckI.’^  What,  then,  eaii  have  been  the  meaning  of 
David^s  ])rayor,  “  St'ureh  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart,  and 
“  s(*e  if  there  be  any  wiekinl  way  in  me;’*  or  Paul’s  injunetion, 
‘‘  Kxamine  yourselves,”  “  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves,”  “  Ihit 
“  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work;”  or  John’s  admonition, 
“  L(M)k  to  yourselves  Put,”  says  the  convert,  “  it  breaks  inv 
“  |M*aee  to  examine  myself;”  and  so  it  ought,  if  you  have  been 
(‘herishing  stH*ret  or  known  sin.  We  are  told,  in  one  of  these 
jMimphlets,  that  a  man  once  remarked,  “  1  am  always  hapj)y  in 
“  Christ ;”  “Then,”  said  another,  “  if  you  were  less  happy  you 
“  would  be  more  holy.”  “  1  know  1  am  saved,”  said  another. 
“  Well,  take  care  that  the  Lord  knows  it.”  “  1  fear  for  nothing; 
“  ]K'rfiH*t  love  casteth  out  fear.”  “  Put  take  care  you  have  this 
“  pi'rfW't  love,”  was  the  sensible  re])ly.  The  professors  of  this 
siHK'rfine  spiritualism  would  do  well  to  remember  the  words — 
“  Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not ;  commune  with  your  own  heart  on 
“  vour  IksI  and  be  still.” 

Put  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the  lay-preacher  is  that  of 
imputiHl  sanctification.  Their  usual  formula  is,  that  “most 
“  evangi'lieal  Christians  look  to  Christ  for  justification,  and  to 
“  themselves  for  siinctification  ;”  whereas  they,  in  possession  of 
det'jH'r  truth  and  a  fuller  Gospel,  look  to  Jesus  for  both  justifi¬ 
cation  and  Siinctification.  It  is  their  habit  to  parade  a  few 
texts,  such  as  “Sanctified  in  (dirist  Jesus,”  “Ye  arc  complete 
“in  Him,”  and  “  Christ  Jesus  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us 
“  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  ri'dcnip- 
“  tion;”  as  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
which  Luther,  (  alvin,  Paxter,  Punyan,  llowe,  Leighton,  and 
all  the  divines  had  missed  in  their  theological  researches.  Put, 
after  all,  when  we  come  to  iiupiire  into  the  matter,  we  discover 
that  these  teachers  use  the  word  sanctification  in  its  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  sense  of  consecration,  and  make  it  synonymous  with  legal 
tmeness,  which  we  understand  as  justification,  while  they  look 
for  advancement  in  spiritual  life  and  personal  holiness  just  as 
other  (’hristians  do.  They  only  succeed  in  disturbing  tlie  ter¬ 
minology  of  two  centuries,  and  introduce  a  nomenclature  as 
absurd  as  it  is  confusing,  for  imputed  sanctification  is  nonsense. 
Itighteousness  may  be  im])utod,  but  justification  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  can  only  be  conferred  ;  and  in  the  passiige  quoted  from 
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Corinthians,  there  is  no  mention  of  imputed  sanctification,  any 
more  than  of  imputed  wisdom  or  imputed  redemption.  So  lon^, 
then,  as  the  Spirit^s  peculiar  work  is  not  denied,  we  ean  see  no 
great  harm  in  these  laymen  regarding  the  perfect  obedience 
and  sinless  life  of  Jesus  as  ours,  and  singing,  in  the  language  of 
Hart — 

“  Witl)  thy  spotless  ftarments  on, 

Holv  as  the  llolv  One;” 

Ihit  we  altogether  object  to  their  claiming  for  their  party,  on 
this  account,  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  sj)iritual  truth 
than  the  Evangelical  Churches,  and  looking  down  with  a  su})ei  - 
cilious  compassion  upon  the  commentators  and  theologians  of 
throe  centuries. 

Another  idea  is,  that  a  Christian  ought  not  to  ])ray  for  for¬ 
giveness,  because  his  sins  were  ])ut  away  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  it  is  improper  to  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  for  spiritual  blessings,  because  “all  tilings  are  already  ours.’^ 
If  there  be  any  validity  in  this  argument,  we  ought  never  to 
jiray  at  all,  for  our  sins  were  put  away  wliether  we  believe  or 
not,  or  whether  we  pray  or  not,  and  no  criminality  whatever,  in 
God’s  sight,  ouglit  ever  to  have  attached  to  David’s  murder  and 
adultery,  notwithstanding  Nathan’s  pointed  rebuke.  Hut  the 
preachers  confound  atonement  and  forgiveness — the  one  was 
made  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  as  for  the  other,  every 
student  of  Scripture  knows  that  a  man  is  never  justified  till  ho 
believes.  The  idea  that  it  is  unscriptural  to  pray  for  the  IIolv 
Spirit  is  a  crotchet  peculiar  to  the  Irvingites  and  the  Plymouth 
Hrethren ;  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  saying  to  his 
disciples,  “  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gills 
“  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  b’ather 
“give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  who  ask  Him;”  or  of  Paul 
praying  that  “  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of* 
“  Glory,  might  give  to  the  Ephesians  the  sjiirit  of  wisdom  and 
“  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him.” 

Hut  it  is  a  far  more  serious  error  of  these  preachers  to  say 
that  “  works  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  salvation,  for  once  we 
“  are  saved,  we  are  savecl  for  ever,  beyond  the  risk  of  falling 
“  away.”  Of  course,  works  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  sinner’s 
justification,  but  where  is  the  Scripture-ground  for  believing 
that  we  shall  be  saved  independently  of  our  Christian  walk  and 
conversation?  We  know,  too,  that  no  true  beli(*ver  will  ev('r 
fall  aw^ay  ;  but  we  are  equally  assured  of  the  fact  that  “  without 
“  Indiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  that  “  believers  must  be 
“  careful  to  maintain  good  w^orks,”  and  “  are  created  in  Christ 
‘‘  Jesus  unto  good  works,”  that  “  w^e  must  give  diligence  to 
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“  make  our  calling  and  election  sure/*  and  “  work  out  our  own 
“  Rjilvation  with  Tear  and  treinbling,*’  and  that  believers  are 
“  elect  through  sanctitication  ot*  the  Spirit  unto  obedience/’  and 
are  “  chosen  in  Jesus  to  be  holy  and  without  blame  bedbre  Him 
“  in  love/'  How,  then,  can  it  be  asserted  that  works  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  wdvation  ?  It  is  not  a  wholesome  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  tendencies  of  this  school  that  a  voting  preacher,  as 
Mr.  T  rench  tells  us,  included  si.\  among  the  many  tilings  that 
Haul  was  persuadetl  would  never  separate  him  from  the  love  of 
(iod ;  and  that  a  society  of  converts  represented  “  their  hearts 
“  as  chilled  and  their  hopes  as  clouded  ”  by  tlie  first  Kpistle  of 
John,  with  its  pregnant  warnings  against  self-deception,  and  its 
reiterated  announcement  that  it  is  by  keeping  God’s  command¬ 
ments  we  shall  know  we  are  Christians ! 

Hut  we  have  yet  to  examine,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  their  errors,  viz.,  “  that  the  law  of  God  is  not  a  rule  of 
“  life  for  believers — that  it  is  abolislied  since  tlic  deatli  of 
“  (dirist — and  that  we  are  now  under  the  law  of  love.”  This 
dm'trine  is  seldom,  if  ever,  proclaimed  in  public  addresses,  but 
in  tracts  and  treatises  it  appears  witliout  any  disguise.  Hut  if 
the  law  is  repealed,  as  a  rule  of  life  to  believers,  how  can  Paul 
say  as  a  regenerate  man,  “  I  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord 
“  after  the  inward  man,”  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God,” 
“  the  law  is  Indy,  just,  and  good,”  “being  not  without  law  to 
“  (lod,  but  under  law  to  Christ,”  “  the  law  is  good  if  a  man  use 
“it  lawfully,”  implying  a  lawful  as  well  as  unlawful  use  of  the 
law;  “do  we,  then,  make  void  the  law  through  faith?  Xay, 
“  verily,  we  establish  the  law.”  If  the  law  be  re])ealed  as  a 
calendar  of  direction,  why  should  Paul  cpiote  in  one  place  no 
less  than  five  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  enjoin,  in  another 
place,  the  duty  of  obedience  upon  children,  by  the  reason 
assigiuHl  in  the  tifth  commandment  ?  Why  did  our  blessed 
lionl  take  his  illustrations,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  from  the 
I)(H‘alogue,  if  it  were  to  be  for  ever  obsolete,  and  say,  in  words 
not  to  be  explaimnl  away  by  any  Darbyite  sophistry,  “  Think 
“  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets?”  You 
cannot  take  away  the  law  out  of  the  Gospel  and  leave  almost 
anvthing  Indiind  it.  These  writers  speak  of  something  higher, 
holier  and  better  than  the  law,  which  Christians  enjoy,  as  a 
rule,  under  the  GosjHd ;  but  where  is  the  lofty  spirituality  that 
is  higher  than  the  commandments  of  the  law  exact  ?  Christ 
was  himselt  no  higher  than  the  law — that  and  that  alone  was 
the  rule  ot  his  obedience.  Can  they  put  their  higher  law  in 
writing?  W  here  is  it — in  black  and  white?  Is  it  not  rather 
u  spiritual  eidei'ticism  which  gathers  its  “  law  of  love”  from 
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every  quarter,  according  to  the  guidance  of  the  Cliristian  con¬ 
sciousness?  Whatever  it  may  be^  the  teachers  of  this  new 
theology  regard  the  law  as  actually  abolished.  Indeed,  they  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Gentiles  were  never  under  the  law, 
which  was  a  system  of  jurisprudence  intended  exclusively  for 
the  Jews.  Ihit  Paul  says,  “  IJic  Gentiles  are  a  law  to  them- 
“  selves,  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  (roe  vofiov)  written  in 
“their  hearts;’^  and  he  tells  us  that  Clirist  “was  born  of  a 
“  woman  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  umhu* 
“  the  law.^*  Pid  he  redeem  Jews  only  ?  Jlesides,  he  tells  the 
Romans,  who  were  Gentiles,  as  w'ell  as  Jew^s,  that  the  “  carnal 
“  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
“  God.”  It  follows,  from  this  doctrine,  as  an  almost  necessary 
const'quence,  that  tliese  laymen  deny  tlie  divine  origin  of  tlie 
Sabbath,  and  practically  enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  those 
Aiiti-sabbatarian  reformers  who  are  making  such  strenuous 
ellbrts  to  continentalize  our  Christian  Sjibbath. 

but  the  question  wnll  now  be  asked,  wdiat  w’ill  be  the  proba¬ 
ble  effects  of  such  a  movement  as  tliis?  In  the  first  place, 
tlieii,  we  have  no  doubt  wJiatever  that  real  conversions  have 
tiiken  place  under  tlie  earnest  ministry  of  these  excellent  young 
men.  The  very  fact  of  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  of  position 
devoting  themselves,  without  charge,  to  such  a  wairk,  ought  to 
set  this  part  of  the  question  at  rest.  Hut  these  conversions 
prove  nothing  for  the  doctrines  of  the  preachers;  they  are  due 
to  the  old  truths,  the  good  old  doctrines  of  grace,  on  wdiich  they 
arc  tolerably  clear  and  sound,  and  not  to  the  new  discoveries 
they  proclaim,  which,  so  far  as  tliey  go,  are  an  incumbrance 
and  a  clog  to  their  usefulness.  “  The  Lord  has  blessed  the 
“  truth,”  Mr.  Trench  says,  “preached  w'ith  zeal,  and  love,  and 
“  talent,  and  simplicity,  and  freshness,  and  great  jdainness  of 
“  speech,  under  circumstances  of  novelty,  by  piu’sons  from  wdiom 
“  It  was  little  expected.  The  young  have  influenced  the  young, 
“  and,  in  some  instances,  the  gratuitous  services  of  a  layman, 
“  esjK'cially  wdiere  that  layman  had  rank,  education  and  iiiHu- 
“  ence,  have  been  esteemed  more  highly  than  the  professional 
labours  of  the  stated  ministry.”  Conversions  have  taken 
place  under  a  Roman  Catholic  ministry,  but  it  w'as  not  the 
errors  of  the  I^ipal  system  that  w^ere  so  signally  blessed.  The 
doctrines  of  these  laymen  contain  a  large  foundation  of  truth, 
as  well  as  a  very  considerable  pretence  of  biblical  exaedness ; 
J^nd  their  hearers,  “from  previous  habit,  may  even  extract  the 
”  truth  from  verbal  error.”  Hut,  in  the  second  place,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  de(daring  that  this  work  of  evangelism  will 
stir  up  the  Episcopal  ministry  to  greater  earnestness  and  zeal, 


:y>{)  Ditibijisin  ami  Lay  Pirac/iimj  ia  Ire/ami. 

us  woll  as  stiinulute  to  simpler  uiul  more  effeetive  methods  of 
i.ul)lie  teaehiiig.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  clergy  have,  m  so 
inunv  instances,  comlemned  the  lay  services,  thougli  tlieir  oppo¬ 
sition  has  been  directed  more  against  the  impropriety  ot  laymen 
us-iniino  ministerial  functions  than  against  the  extreme  or  lalse 
iH.silions  they  lake  in  their  addresses.  An  eminent  clergyman, 
tiniri'd  with  ‘nroad-Church  views,  has  declared  that  “  angels  m 
“  heaven  will  weep  over  the  converts  of  such  men,  and  has 
tritsl  in  vain  to  restrain  his  Hock  from  straying  into  such  tor- 
bi.lden  iKistures.  In  one  small  town,  very  tar  south  no  less 
than  fifty  souls  are  reckoned  as  brought  to  the  truth  by  these 
lay  services ;  and  as  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  a  Puseyile,  and 
slromdy  oiniosed  to  the  work,  some  anxiety  is  nianitested  as  to 
the  futuri'  wclesiastical  relations  of  these  people,  as  there  is  no 
dissent  ill-  chapel  in  the  place  to  save  them  from  being  swept 
into  the  vortex  of  I'lymoiithism.  In  some  districts  the  clergy 
assume  a  wise  neiitrafity ;  in  others  they  are  openly  favoural.le 
to  the  movement,  and  thus  the  converts  are  saved  Iroiii  tlie 
-rent  daii-er  of  being  detaehed  from  the  regular  ministry,  and 
nirriisl  otf  at  the  mercy  of  whimsical  sectaries.  Ihere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  laymen  have  taught  a  lesson  in  the  art  ot  public 
siH'iikiii-  to  the  regular  clergy  ;  for  when  an  outcry  was  made, 
slniie  time  ago,  in  Dublin,  by  clergymen  lamenting  the  desertnm 
of  their  churches,  not  on  the  weekdays  only,  but  during  tlie 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  services,  through  the  superior  attractions 
of  a  lay  miiiistry,  one  of  the  most  jiopular  and  rising  Kpiscopu- 
lian  ch*r— ymen  ot  the  metropolis  said  that  the  cleigv  ha<  x  iii 
tau<-ht  a'lesson  by  the  laymen— to  discard  their  manuseriiir 
sminons,  and  to  talk  to  the  pi'ople,  alKiut  their  souls,  in  a  direct, 
olf-hand,  simple  style  of  addre.ss  which  would  go  to  their  liearl-. 

llul,  in  the  third  place,  we  Indieve  that  this  moyement  mil 
fjivo  11  stinuilus  to  lUblo  study.  It  is  the  habit  ot  t  km 
iH'ople  to  (leery  eoninieiitaries  and  tomes  ot  theology,  and  to 
advise  their  e<>nverts  to  eontine  themselves  cxelusively  to  the 
study  of  the  Hihle.  An  estimable  man  has  said — and  his  ex- 
|H*rien(‘e  will  stand  lor  that  ot  a  hundred  otheis  I 
“  iH'iiee  while  I  read  the  eommentaries,  but  God’s  own  ord  s('t 
“  my  heart  at  rest.'^  We  do  not  dispute  the  sineerity  ot  this 
statement,  though  we  would  be  glad  to  believe  that,  with  the 
giving  up  ot‘  the  old  commentators — Matthew  Henry,  riiomaN 
Scott,  and  Adam  Clarke — they  had  also  given  up  the  tracts, 
tn'iitises  and  eommentaries  of  the  riymouth  llrethren,  whose 
opinions  they  have,  in  some  instances,  copied  with  a  susincKjus 
exactness.  Still,  after  all,  we  believe  they  are  earnest  and  in¬ 
tense  students  of  tlie  Divine  Word,  and  if  they  have  not  jiounHl 
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anv  tide  of  fresh  and  powerful  thinking  over  the  wide  field  of 
thwlogicul  speculation,  they  have  undoubtedly  succeeded  in 
giving  prominence  and  force  to  some  old  truths  which  will  only 
pass  away  with  the  dying  earth  and  the  melting  elements.  It  is 
our  confident  opinion  that  bibles  are  more  read  at  present  than 
formerlv,  and  that  the  converts  display  a  beautiful  and  un¬ 
swerving  devotion  to  God^s  Word,  as  well  as  a  principle  and 
habit  of  prayerfulness,  which  will,  in  the  long  run,  save  them 
from  the  doctrinal  fancies  and  crotchets  of  their  teachers. 

But,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  question  arises — will  the  Evan- 
gt'lical  Churches  reap  any  substantial  result,  in  their  actual 
memhership,  from  these  lay  services  ?  Many  evangelical 
clergymen  liave  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  see  good  done  to 
people  in  their  existing  cliurch  relationships ;  but  they  have 
been  dee[)ly  concerned  to  observe  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  detach  the  converts  altogether  from  the  Evangelical  Churches. 
The  question  arises,  then — Is  this  only  an  exceptional  tendency 
of  the  movement  ?  Now,  when  we  consider  that  of  the  lay 
preachers  themselves  a  few  are  avowed  Idymouthites,  that  many 
liave  withdrawn  from  the  Evangelical  (Iiurches,  and  belong 
now  to  the  church  of  Christ,'^  and  only  a  few  remain  in  their 
old  relations,  there  is  surely  ground  for  something  more  than 
grave  suspicion  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  tendency  of  the  work. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  actual  history,  it  is  our  belief  that,  for  so  far, 
the  movement  has  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  injured  the 
membership  of  churches.  Mr.  Trench  speaks  wisely  and 
warmly  of  the  unsettling  tendency  of  the  movement,  and  warns 
vouiig  men  against  the  seductions  of  Darbyism.  There  is  a 
lesson  of  grave  import  in  the  following  sentence : — **  I  have 
“  now  before  me  the  names  of  eleven  men  whom  I  know  more 
“  or  less  of  thirty  years  ago.  Tliey  left  the  Church  of  England, 

“  and  I  think  their  history  is  instructive.  They  were  all,  I 
“  believe,  men  of  piety  and  talent ;  all  left  for  Darbyism ;  six 
“  of  them  went  on  to  Irvingism  ;  three  out  of  the  eleven  coii- 
“  tinue  Darbyites,  and  tNVo  came  back  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
“  land,  but  sorely  crippled  and  wounded  for  life ;  and  one, 
not  seeing  his  own  way  back  to  the  Church  of  England,  now 
**  belongs  to  no  church,  but  advises  others  to  stay  where  thev 
**  are.”  We  trust  the  moral  of  this  sad  piece  of  history  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  prominence  of  the 
lay  element,  in  works  of  Christian  usefulness,  as  a  hoi)eful  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  future  of  Irish  Protestantism.  That  element  has 
never  been  depressed  in  the  best  times  of  the  (.'hurch’s  history  ; 
and  whether  this  particidar  movement  is  to  last  or  not — and  it 
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piyos  signs  of  organizafion  and  iM-rniancncc — it  will  undoiil)t 
cnI  y  influonce  the  life  of  the  Irish  Churches  to  no  inconsiderahl,' 

^*1  regular  ministry  to  a  proper  and 

enhghteiKsl  discharge  of  its  duty  ;  an  intenser  earnestness  will 
he  iinjiarted  to  many  a  spirit  ;  that  dead  inanity,  which  is  in- 
sepanible  from  an  utter  lack  of  earnestness  aiid  ignorance  of 
the  (josp<'l,  will  disapiK'ur,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  national 
pulpits,  and  Christians  generally  will  realize  their  separate 
and  immediate  resjionsibility  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
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®  German  adage,  “  beoins  i 

_  evil,  and  it  is  not  in  the  pages  of  Church  History  oidv,  ai 

HIT  /-vI*  ..<'1 VI  4- . . ..  1  -1 .1  1  .  I  »  .  •  ’ 


l.ur,K.^.  to  sc-rve  the  Lord,  after  a  fashion,  whilst  the  wor.d.i  ,  of 
f  ur  hearts  IS  reservisl  for  their  own  idols.  Ambition,  Pride,  and 
It  It.  tte  i,H,k  up  and  we  see  statesmen  who  glo.ss  over  the 
»K-ia  miisaiice  and  crying  injustice  of  Church  Hates,  by 

““  foChiW- 

k  >  i  ■  I  .  t-rawling  through  chuivh 

ki  t-holes,  towards  their  dirty  objects,  the  Pecksniffs  of  inivale 

c.  I  o  priestcraft  undoubtclly  belongs  the  palm  .!f  pre- 

mimuce  m  the  detestable  art  of  prostituting  divine  pretexts  to 

1,1*  ^  a  father  to  eonsocrate  from 

ms  own  estate,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  fell  and  kindle,  the 

fl,;!!:  "/i‘  •"'/  '•  ‘“'1'  JI®  "as  roasted  alive  a<l 

tloii  id  same  time,  it  must  be  owned 

mvsior:  '''*^1' *1  -'''i  m*  ""I'Pf  pupil  of  its  elder  sister  in  the 
Allf .  "  ’  alcliemy.  It  ean  boast  of  the  Holy 

roiWn'r  <^oinontion,  wliieh,  when  we  contravSt  its  dovcliko 

iVsii  ^  prolovssions  with  its  liberticidc  and  vsanj^niiiarv 

Issues,  reminds  us  ol  a  cannibal  saying  grace,  was  concocted  at 

•  Lit  Poloijnv,  LEmpnatr  Xapoienn  pr.,  /m  Sitiute  Alliann. 
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the  meeting?  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  in  Paris,  and  was  sij>ned 
siinultaneously  with  the  Peace  of  l^iris  on  the  2()th  of  September, 
l(Slo.  It  was  ostensibly  the  production  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  but  its  internal  character  and  known  facts  combine  to 
show  that  a  feminine  brain  was  much  concerned  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  project.  Madame  von  Krudener,  a  Swiss  Catholic 
ludv  of  a  deeply  mystical  stamp,  had  obtained  a  great  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  Czar.  She  had  followed  him  from  St.  Peters¬ 


burg  to  Paris,  and  with  her  he  was  closeted  for  the  purposes  of 
spiritual  exercises  for  whole  days  together,  during  his  stay  in 
France.  The  brilliant  conversion  bore  fruit,  if  not  in  preventing 


the  matrimonial  intidelities  over  which  the  Cza 


groaned,  yet  in  the  inauguration  of  the  j)olicy  which  characterized 
all  Europe  during  the  so-called  Uest oration  F]poch.  Issuing 
from  his  religious  retreat  under  the  direction  of  his  Egeria,  his 
eves  still  red  with  weeping  over  the  sins  of  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
which  had  brought  down  upon  them  the  Na})oleonic  visitation, 
he  ])resented  to  his  brother  sovereigns,  for  their  signature,  the 
remarkable  document  known  to  history  under  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  Invoking  the  name  of  God,  the  subscribing 
moiiarchs  bound  themselves  to  i)ractise  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  order  all  men  to  regard 
each  other  as  brethren,  and,  considering  themselves  as  com¬ 
patriots,  to  lend  each  other  every  aid,  assistance  and  succour,  on 
every  occasion ;  and  regarding  themselves  towards  their  subjects 
and  armies  as  fathers,  to  direct  them  on  every  occasion,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  fraternity  with  which  they  were  animated,  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice.  “In  pursuance  of  t]ns,”tlie 
Treaty  went  on  to  say,  “the  sole  j)rinciple  in  vigour,  either  between 
the  said  governments  or  among  their  subjects,  it  shall  be  our  de¬ 
termination  to  rc'iidcr  each  other  reciprocal  aid,  and  to  testify  by 
continued  good  deeds,  the  unalterable  mutual  affection  by  which 
we  are  animated,  to  consider  ourselves  only  as  members  of  one 
great  Christian  nation,  and  regarding  ourselves  solely  as  dele¬ 
gates  appointed  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the 
same  family,  viz.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  confessing  also 
that  the  Christian  nation,  of  which  we  and  our  people  form  a 
part,  has  in  reality  no  other  sovereign,  to  whom  of  right  belongs 
all  ])()wer,  because  lie  alone  possesses  all  the  treasures  of  love, 
knowledge  and  infinite  wisdom,  than  God  Almighty,  our  Divine 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  of 
Life.  We  therefore  recommend  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to 


our  people,  as  the  only  way  of  st^curing  that  peac'e  which  flows 
from  a  good  conscience,  and  which  alone  is  durable,  to  fortify 
themselves  every  dav  mon'  and  more  in  the  princJples  and 
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exercise  of  the  duties  which  tlie  Divine  Saviour  lias  taut>]it  to 
men.  All  the  jH»wers  which  may  feel  inclined  to  avow  the  saen  d 
principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  treaty,  and  which 
may  |K‘rceive  how  inn)ortant  it  is  for  the  hap])iness  of  nations, 
too  long  agitated,  that  these  truths  should  hencefortli  exercise  on 
heman  destinies  all  the  influence  which  should  |xu’tain  to  them, 
shall  Ik*  rweivcHl  with  as  much  eagerness  as  alfection  witli  the 
presi*nt  Alliance.  (Signed)  Francis,  Frkdkuick  AVilmam, 
Ai.kxandkk.’*  Accordingly,  all  the  powers  with  the  exception 
of  the  l\>pe  and  England  spe  edily  gave  in  their  adhesion.  The 
Court  of  Rome  had  no  ohjection,  of  course,  to  a  league  of 
sovereigns  against  pt*oples,  hut  an  insuperable  one  to  the  recogni¬ 


tion  of  Protestant  heretics  and  Greek  schismatics  as  nieinbers 


along  with  devout  Catholics  of  one  and  the  same  Christian  nation. 
The  reason  of  England’s  holding  aloof  was  characteristically 
assigned  by  Lord  (Aistlereagh,  in  answer  to  an  interjK'llation  of 
llenr}'  Rrougham  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament 
in  181().  So  far  from  endorsing  the  eloquent  young  liberars 
opinion,  who  had  thus  early  denounced  the  Alliance  as  *‘a  con¬ 
vention  for  enslaving  mankind  under  the  mask  of  i)iety  and 
religion,*’  the  torv  minister,  after  owning  that  it  had  betn 
communicattxl  to  tlie  Prince  Regent,  added  that  it  met  with  the 
entire  ajiproval  of  11  is  Royal  Highness,  who,  however,  had 
abstaiiuxl  from  signing  it,  “  as  the  forms  of  the  Rritish  constitu¬ 
tion  jireventtnl  him  from  acceding  to  it.” 


The  indignation  of  the  Rritish 


Liberals  would  eertainlv  not 


have  btH'ii  abated  at  the  mmj  /raid  displayed  by  a  Rritish 
Foreign  Secretary  in  jiresence  of  a  European  coalition  against 
frecxlom,  had  it  been  known  that  there  were  secret  articles 


attacluxl  to  the  treaty,  binding  the  jxiwers  to  curb  all  ])olitical 
discussion,  by  means  of  the  press  or  jmblic  meetings,  and  to  put 
down,  by  force  if  necessary,  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  subjects 
to  wring  from  their  sovereigns  constitutional  rights.  Such  were 
the  objix'ts  for  which  this  pious  fraternity  of  kings  ph‘dgcd 
themselves  to  act  together  as  one  man,  and  thus  did  they  keep 
the  jiromises  to  confer  free  institutions  on  their  pe(q)les,  with 
which  in  the  moment  of  their  supreme  agony,  they  had  conjured 
up  those  national  risings  which  proved  tlie  downfal  of  Napoleon. 

The  rampantly  reactionary  system  pursued  by  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh  afforded  but  tix)  luminous  a  comment  upon  the 
Government’s  parliamentary  deelaration  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the 
jMissing  of  the  Seditious  Meetings’  Act  in  1817,  were  measures 
in  such  exact  keeping  with  its  jirinciples  and  aims  that  they 
might  have  Ixx*!!  insjiirefl  by  Metternich  himself,  who  was  s(hui 
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Alexander  and  the  Polish  Diet, 


uiiiversallv  recognised  as  tlic  ruling  spirit  of  the  League.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  at  tlie  Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which 
was  held  in  tlie  following  year,  the  Austrian  Chancery  met  with 
no  reinonstrance  on  the  part  of  England,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Prussia,  it  riveted  on  the  limbs  of  Germany  that  curiously 
wrought  system  of  repression  called  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  elegant  voluptuary,  whose  utter  heart lessness  in  private  life 
was  well  rellected  in  his  statesmanship,  was  the  first  who  elevated 
into  the  highest  maxim  of  political  wdsdom  the  words  of  the 
Roniaii  poet — 

Tua  res  agitur  cum  domus  proximi  ardet, 

Ucalegon ! 

Accordingly,  the  Ihtndesrerfassunq  was  a  Holy  Alliance  within 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Like  everything  wdiich  bore  the  impress  of 
Metternich’s  genius,  it  was  an  elaborate  scheme  of  mutual  in¬ 
surance  between  the  Austrian  Ucalegon  and  his  neighbours 
against  the  fire  of  revolution.  Under  penalty  of  drawing  down 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  whole  Confederation,  the 
several  princes  were  forbidden  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  for  reasonable  political  reforms.  Sane  and  sober  Germany 
was  thus  forced  by  her  mad  Solons  into  a  strait- waistcoat  of 
steel,  from  which  she  only  escaped  in  the  convulsions  of  lcS48. 

So  dominant  was  the  reaction  at  this  |H'riod,  that  Alexander 
could  afford  to  display  a  little  cheap  liberalism.  It  w^as  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  Congress  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  the  re-admission  of  Pourbon  France  into  the 
European  Pentarchy,  after  a  mulct  of  sixty  millions  sterling, 
and  a  three  years’  imprisonment,  with  the  allied  armies  as  her 
gaolers,  that  the  Czar  uttered  his  memorable  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Polish  Diet.  Arrayed  in  the  national  costume, 
he  inaugurated  his  career,  as  constitutional  King  of  Poland,  with 
this  promising  declaration  : — I  hope  to  extend  the  salutary 
influence  of  this  constitutional  form  of  government  to  all  the 
“  countries  entrusted  to  my  care.”  In  like  manner,  his  expuU 
sion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  ])roject  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,‘ki*pt  the  world  on  the  <jni  cire.  Put,  alas  I  for  tlie  philan¬ 
thropic  monarch,  the  insatiable  IVdes  fried  his  philosopliic 
temper  too  severely.  The  Diet  had  the  impudence  to  solicit 
trial  by  jury,  and  Alexander  dissolved  it  in  a  rage,  on  the  Idth 
of  October,  1820.  He  was  then  on  his  way  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Tropj)au,  and  had  been  much  alarmed  by  the  events 
which  had  led  to  this  fresh  gathering  of  the  sovereigns  comi)os- 
ii^g  the  Alliance.  For,  meanwhile,  the  hereditary  perfidy  and 
tyranny  of  the  two  Pourbons,  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Ferdinand 
of  8[)aiii,  who,  with  the  a^gis  of  the  European  Coalition  over- 
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nliadowing  fhein,  knew  they  iniglit  dare  everythin ^  with  im¬ 
punity,  had  enveloiKKl  the  IlH'rian  and  Italian  j)eninsulas  in 
the  Haines  of  revolution,  lloth  had  Ihhui  tain  to  concede  to 
their  subjects  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  181 ‘J,  and  both,  after 
swearinji^  to  observe  it,  were  doin^  their  ^est  to  rid  thenis(‘lves 
<d’  the  ij^noininious  yoke.  It  was  soon  seen  that  this  ])reci(ms 
brace  of  paternal  sovereigns  had  not  counted  in  vain  on  “the 
spirit  of  fraternity’’  whicli  animated  the  Holy  family  to  protect 
religion  in  the  shajK'  of  the  Spanish  Impiisition,  j)eace,  in  the 
desolation  of  the  fairest  j)ortions  of  the  earth,  and  justice,  in  the 
consecration,  under  the  most  solemn  forms  of  international  law, 
of  the  Divine  ri^ht  of  kin^s  to  do  every  sort  of  wron<>.  Tlu‘ 
hiUro|H*an  intervention  in  Italy  was  decided  on  in  ])i’inciple  at 
Tro|>pau,  and  at  the  (’onj^ress  of  Layhach,  in  the  following  year; 
Austria  was  chosen  as  the  tittinu;  executioner  to  carrv  it  out. 
Df  the  thoroughness  with  whicii  Metternich’s  Croats  fulHlIrd 
their  mission  nothinjj:  netHl  he  siiid.  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who 
had  Ihhmi  invit(‘(t  by  a  holop^raidi  letter  from  the  sovereij^ns  to 
attend  the  Con«>;ress  in  ])erson,  was  formally  invested  wiUi  the 
command  of  the  army  which,  in  the  name  of  the  three  ])owers, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  was  charged  to  restore  him  to  the 
plenitude  ot  authority  which  he  had  enjoyed  previously  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  military  revolt  of  the  oth  ofJuly,  1S‘J().  Alreadv, 
at  lrop])au,  the  |)owers  haughtily  ret  used  even  an  interview  with 
the  delegates  of  the  Neapolitan  Chambers,  and  now,  at  Layhach, 
it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  no  reforms  could  he  recog¬ 
nised  save  such  as  should  pnx'ced  pntjh'to  moftt  from  kings,  and 
that  no  compromise  (‘ould  he  thought  of  with  the  revolutions  in 

was  the  spirit  in  which  the  Neapolitan, 
Sicilian,  Roman  and  PiiMlmontesc'  movements  of  IS*J0-*J1  were 
suppresstnl,  and  the  most  unmitigated  despotism  re-established 
by  Austrian  Ijayonets  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

Lut  what,  it  may  be  askinl,  were  England  and  France  about 
in  tac(' ot  this  tremendous  Absolutist  lh*oj)aganda  P  fo  their 
shame  be  it  s|K)ken,  they  were  passive  spectators  of  these  high- 
haiKhsl  ])roeiHHlings.  Englishmen  have  to  ])icture  to  themselves, 
as  Ix'st  they  may,  the  Iron  Duke  pendied  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Hall  ol  (  ongressii  grim  witness  of  transactions  which  even  a 
Castlereagh  was  constrained  to  declare  “were  directly  opposed 
to  the  tundamental  hiws  of  his  countrv.^’ 
iMigland  did  not  make  siudi  an  ignominious  a])pearance  when 
the  tuin  ot^Spain  came  at  the  new  comdave  of  Verona  in  18‘J‘J, 
although  h ranee  on  that  occasion,  though  not  without  some 
(|ualm>,  submitted  to  be  made  the  catspaw  of  the  Alliance  policy. 

I’ or,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londonderry 
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(Castloroap^h)  had  withdrawn  the  bolt  wliich  riveted  the  cdiuins 
of  Europe,  and  had  placed  George  Canning  in  his  proper  place. 
He  had  been  only  forty-eight  hours  in  the  Foreign  Office,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  furnish  Wellington  with  his  instructions 
for  the  Congress.  They  were  precise  and  clear,  and  they  sounded 
the  knell  of  the  Alliance.  ‘‘  If  there  be  a  determination  to  in- 
“  terfere  by  force  or  by  menace  in  the  present  struggle  in 
“  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  Majesty’s  ministers  of  the  useless- 
“  ness  and  danger  of  any  such  interference,  so  objectionable 
“  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  as  well  as  utterly  im})rac- 
“  ticable  in  execution,  that  when  the  necessity  arises — or,  as 
“  1  would  rather  say,  u'/irn  an  opportunity  jurscntfi  itscdf — I  am  to 
“  instruct  your  Grace,  at  once,  frankly  and  decidedly  to  de- 
“  dare,  that  to  any  such  interference  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a 
“  a  party.”  Tlie  Duke  was,  moreover,  ordered  to  announce  to 
the  dismayed  powers  Fiigland’s  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies,  that  statesmanlike  act,  by  which, 
as  Canning  himself  afterwards  expressed  it,  he  “called  into  exist- 
“  ence  the  new  world,  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.”  In  the 
K;une  spirit,  England  replied  to  the  three  questions  proposed  by 
France  to  the  powers,  before  embarking  in  the  intervention  which 

the  Alliance  invited  her  to  undertake  in  its  name.  Thev  were 
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asked. — (1.)  If  France  withdrew  her  ambassador  from  Madrid, 
would  they^  follow  her  example?  (2.)  Could  France,  if  she 
made  war  on  Spain,  reckon  on  their  moral  support  ?  (3.)  What, 
in  tine,  are  the  intentions  of  the  great  powers,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  material  succours,  should  such  be  necessaiy  ?  Whilst 
to  all  these  questions  the  ansvv'er  of  the  other  courts  was,  as 
J night  be  expected,  in  the  affirmativ’o,  our  own  plenipotentiary 
repli(‘d,  “  that  having  no  information  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
“  (piarrel  between  France  and  Spain,  and  not  being  in  a  posi- 
“  tion  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  hvq)othetical  case  put,  it  vvms 
“  impossible  for  him  to  answer  any  of  the  questions.”  The 
intervention  vvms,  of  course,  decided  upon,  and  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1823,  the  mission  of  U)0,0()0  men  across  the  I^yrenees 
under  the  Due  d’Angouleme  wms  announced,  “  invoking  the  God 
“  of  St.  Louis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of 
“  Henry  IV.,  to  save  that  fine  kingdom  from  ruin,  and  to  reco- 
”  cile  it  to  Europe.”  'fhe  royal  mouth])iece  of  the  Alliance 
added,  “  Let  Fenlinand  VI 1.  be  free  to  give  to  his  people  tin* 

“  institutions  which  tluy  can  never  hold,  but  of  him.”  The 
King’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  our  own  Parliament,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  was  a  counter-manifesto,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Hrougham,  “was  a  source  of  comfort  to  all  the  Free  States,  and 
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“  brought  dismay  and  confusion  to  the  Allies,  who  with  a 
“  prctoiKhMl  respect  for,  but  a  real  mockery  of  religion  and 
“  moralitv,  made  war  up)!!  liberty  in  the  abstract,  ciuleavoiinHl 
“  to  crush  national  independence  wherever  it  was  to  be  found, 
“  and  were  now  preparing  with  their  armed  hordes,  to  carry 
“  their  frightful  projects  into  execution/’  In  fact,  from  that 
time  the  Alliance  visibly  collapsed,  and  when  it  was  so  oj)only 
challenged  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  it  owned  its 
imjH)tence,  and  made  no  sign. 

We  have  deemed  it  w’cll  to  refresh  the  memories  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  wdth  a  slight  sketch  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  tlie 
Holy  Alliance,  because,  as  they  are  aw'are,  we  are  openly 
threateiunl  w’ith  its  revival,  llow^  far,  with  or  without  reasons,  it 
will  presently  be  our  duty  to  eiupiire.  ^leanwdiile,  our  gravest 
statesmen  own  that  the  w  ide  spread  alarm  on  the  subject,  which 
is  felt  l>oth  here  and  on  the  continent,  is  not  altogether  ground¬ 
less.  After  a  comparative  oblivion  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
whole  generation,  this  unblest  spectre  wdiich  walked  abroad  in 
the  davs  of  our  fathers,  and  so  sorely  troubled  their  repose, 
again  rtits  ominously  across  the  scene. 

It  is  in  connection  w  ith  the  latest  phases  of  the  Dano-Gerinan 
(piestion  that  the  disipiieting  revelation,  wdiich  makes  so  much 
noise  just  now’,  has  been  made.  Nor  is  the  coincidence  acci¬ 
dental.  Not  that  we  are  witnessing  in  that  affair  any  new 

i)artition  of  Roland,  as  the  sensation  journalists  have  told  us. 

'or,  if  the  gallantly  fought  battle  of  the  Danes  has  been  lost,  it 
is  hard  to  siiy  in  what  respeid  the  Vienna  preliminaries  of 
peace  leave  them  w’orse  off  than  they  W’ould  have  been,  had  the 
sinister  Treaty  of  18;V2  never  been  made.  Unless,  indeed,  in  this, 
that  they  have  saddled  themselves  with  an  unpopular  dynasty, 
wdiich,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  brave  the  wrath  of  Russia, 
thev  will  find  much  in  their  way  just  now’,  in  their  efforts  to 
realise  that  Scandanaviau  unity,  which,  in  their  jiresent  extre¬ 
mity,  is,  perhaps,  their  best  chance.  What  W’c  ailude  to  is  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  Kurojiean  reaction  by  the  attitude 
of  Kngland.  f'or,  in  the  course  of  this  Danish  question,  w  lie- 
ther  as  is  asserted  by  many,  not  only  abroad  but  at  home,  our 
national  honour  has  been  tarnished  or  not,  England’s  inability 
to  intervene  alone  in  continental  pilitics  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The  proof  is  the  more  complete  and 
convincing  In'cause  it  comes  to  confirm  w’hat  w’as  previously 
but  t(H)  clear  wdien  the  Polish  question  was  under  discussion. 

W  e  ow’ii  w'o  are  not  of  the  numlK'r  of  those  who  think  that 
our  government  has  compromised  the  good  faith  of  the  nation 
on  either  occasion.  If  any  sin  was  committed  by  oiu*  Foreign 
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OlHco  ao*ainst  the  heroic  but  unfortunate  Poles,  it  was  in  its 
too  ea^or  announcement  that  our  joint  diplomatic  intervention 
in  common  with  France  and  Austria,  between  Russia  and  her 
writhin*^  and  shrieking  victim,  would  not  be  followed  up  by 
aiiv  armed  demonstration  on  our  part.  But  though  the  humi- 
lianng  avowid  of  our  want  of  power  to  prevent  this  fresh 
martvrdom  of  that  unhaj)py  people  might  have  been  postponed 
awhile,  yet  it  could  not  have  been  for  long.  The  simple  but 
awkward  fact  is,  that  we  could  only  deprecate,  protest  against, 
and  deplore,  but  could  not  help  the  catastrophe.  As  the 
rremier  once  put  it,  we  cannot  transport  a  British  army  into 
the  heart  of  Europe  in  balloons,  even  if  we  had  a  British  army 
to  spare.  And  now  that  the  bitter  end  is  come,  with  order 
reiflrninir  at  Warsaw  once  more,  and  the  haimman  at  work  even 
iqxm  the  chiefs  of  that  invisible  government,  which  guided  with 
such  great,  but  alas  !  fruitless  patriotism,  and  with  such  consum¬ 
mate  ability,  this  formidable,  if  abortive,  insurrection,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  interests  of  common  humanity,  the 
unwelcome  truth  was  told  a  day  too  soon.  It  is  now  but  too 
clear,  that,  unlike  the  national  mourning,  the  physical  force 
movement  was  not  supported  by  the  peasantry  at  large,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  against  the  hundred  thousand  cossacks 
which  the  Czar  has  been  able  to  hurl  upon  the  bleeding  land, 
nothing  but  the  kree  cn  manse  could  have  had  a  chance  of  success; 
and  a  timely  and  wisely-guided  rising  of  the  whole  of  the 
oppressed  nationality  might  very  possibly  succeed  without 
foreign  aid,  which  should  always  be  disjienscd  with  in  such 
cases,  if  possible,  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  leaders  of 
even  the  present  partial  revolt  were  agreed  it  was  unadvisable  to 
invoke  ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  allegation  that 
our  inaction  tied  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  French  government  scribes 
thus  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  dead-lock  upon  us  ;  but  none 
knows  bettor  now  than  the  astute  potentate  whom  they  serve 
that  our  blunt  refusal  to  join  him  in  attempting  the  impossible 
has  saved  him  from  getting  into  a  very  awkward  scrape.  J  le  must, 
by  this  lime,  be  well  aware  that  the  practical  good  sense  of  our 
statesmen  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  the  occasion  ;  for  ho 
knows  England  too  well  to  share  in  the  ungenerous  suspicion, 
too  common  amongst  his  subjects,  that  British  politicians  dread 
a  re-creation  of  l*oland  on  the  ground  that  the  new  creation 
would  be  the  standing  ally  of  France.  Jle  now  knows  that 
even  had  England  backed  him  in  his  ent(‘rprise  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  slender  resources  at  her  disjmsal  for  a  war  in  the 
centre  of  Euiope,  his  task  would  have  assumed  proportions  on 
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which  he  had  not  at  all  calculated.  With  liis  Fronclnuon,  if 
all  hut  unaniiuously  Polish  (juite  as  uiianiinously  pacitic,  he 
would  have  had  to  revolutionize  Poland  in  the  teetii,  not  oiilv 
of  iwussia  and  Prussia,  hut  as  is  hy  this  time  (piite  certain,  of 
Austria  as  well  ;  for  that  wily  power  has  at  length  droppi'd  tlie 
mask,  which,  for  ])urj)oses  of  her  own,  she  at  tirst  found  it  con¬ 
venient  to  wear  Her  present  attitude  in  Galicia  renders  ])ateiit 
to  all  the  wtu’ld  what  everylHKly,  who  watched  with  due  jealousy 
her  tortuous  ])olicy  in  the  Polish  crisis,  saw  clearly  enough  from 
the  outs(*t.  The  tirst  shot  tired  by  France  in  behalf  of  the 
inde|H‘ndence  of  Poland  would  have  found  the  New  Holy 

Alliance  of  the  thn'O  crowned  thieves  already  constituted  umni- 
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has  menihris  solatas^  and  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  bayonets 
at  its  dis|)osiil.  In  like  manner,  the  Fm]K'ror  Napoleon  owes  a 
debt  of  lasting  gratitude  to  Farl  Russel  I  for  declining  his  grand 
scheme  of  a  Kuropean  Fongress,  if  in  somewhat  uncourtly 
terms.  If  the  late  London  Camference  could  not,  after  a  hlocnly 
war,  settle  the  (piestion  of  a  mere  ribbon  of  territory  in 
Scldeswig,  what  an  unutterable  /zV/.sco  woidd  have  turned  out 
the  ])ropos(Ml  amphictyonic  council  of  all  the  ])owers,  which  was  to 
have  discussed  before  war  not  only  the  Duchies,  but  Poland  also 
and  Circassia,  the  Principalities  and  Hungary  !  Surely,  if,  as 
has  been  asserted,  Na])oleon’s  liolding  aloof  from  Fngland  in 
the  Danish  (piestitm  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  petty 
retaliation  upon  our  Foreign  Secretary  for  having  snubbed  tliis 
darling  project  of  the  Tuileries,  he  must  be  not  only  one  of  the 
unwisest  hut  also  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  of  men. 

In  the  Danish  (piestion,  the  English  Government  has  hi'cii 
made  the  sca])egoat,  esp('cially  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  of  the 
very  grave  oifencc's  of  the  English  ])ress  in  general  and  of  The 
'rimes  ill  particular.  Not  even  on  Americanaffairshave our  news- 
])ajHTs,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  been  so  untrue  to  th(‘ir 
glorious  mission  as  “  the  Ix'st  jiossible  ])ublic  instructors.”  The 
ignorance  of  the  simph'st  elements  of  the  controversy,  displayt'd 
hy  the  Printing  House  Stpiare  organ  and  its  counth'ss  a|)<‘S  in 
the  London  and  provincial  press,  is  worthy  of  the  dashing  lead¬ 
ing  writers  who  once  made  Charlemagne  a  (h'seendant  of  Hugh 
C’aiK't,  ond  on  another  occasion  committed  the  ever  mi'inorable 
faux  pus  as  to  the  date  of  Prussia’s  entrance  into  the  /ollverein. 
Now,  indetnl,  enlightem‘d  a  little  by  the  great  debate  in  l)(»th 
Ibmses  ol  Parliament  in  the  tirst  W('ek  of  July,  the  ])ress  has 
silently  droj>])ed  the  grossest  of  its  many  incredible  blunders, 
and  it  may  Ik*  hJt  to  literary  antiiiuaries  to  confront  its  former 
iH>ld  assertions  with  its  admissions  of  to-day.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  the  charges  of  bad  faith  and  obstinacy 
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l)i-uu‘^ht  u<?aiiist  DtMiinark  were  substantially  true,  and  that  it  was 
m>tarto^otlier  tor  nothing  that  forty  inillionsoRTorinans  went  mad. 
Lord  Pa  Imerston  acknowledged  tliat  ever  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  frcatv  of  1852  she  had  systematically  evaded  the  obligations 
she  liad  taken  upon  herself  by  virtue  of  that  ill-starred  conven¬ 
tion,  and  that  her  sovereign  had  committed  the  same  mistake 
as  tlic  incorrigible  King  of  Holland  when  he  goaded  the  Belgians 
into  revolt  by  the  most  insane  meddling  with  their  political 
franchises,  their  language  and  their  religion.  It  has  been 
discovered,  at  last,  by  our  able  editors  that,  in  an  ethnological 
])oint  of  view,  Holstein  is  not  (piite  half  Danish,  nor  Schleswig 
almost  wholly  so.  Kven  in  the  intricate  succession  dispute,  thougli 
as  vet  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  those  who  tell  us  that  if  the  Duke 
of  Augustenbiirg  did  not  exist  he  ought  to  be  invented,  yet  it 
is  less  common  now  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago  to  sneer  at  him 
as  a  “  pretender.^’  We  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  conviction 
tliat  there  were,  after  all,  two  sides  to  this  (luestion,  or  rather 
g.inglion  of  (piestions,  and  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  to 
have  paused  a  little  before  ])roclaiming  ourselves  more  Danish 
than  the  Danes.  Happily,  the  prospect  of  Englishmen  having 
ever  to  choose  between  French  political  sermons  in  their 
churches,  and  French  spelling-books  in  their  schools,  and  no 
preaching  or  spelling-books  at  all,  is  still  very  remote.  We 
have  little  dread  of  ever  seeing  the  day  when  our  law  suits 
shall  be  decided  by  Fh’ench  prefets^  and  the  profits  of  our  trade 
assessed  hy  hVench  commissioners  of  income-tax.  Of  course,  we 
should  hardly  like  to  have  to  change  our  old  familiar  names  of 
places  for  French  ones,  and  to  find  Middlesex  and  Surrey  trans- 
fornuKl  into  Taniise  Droitc  and  Tamiso  (iaurhe.  JUit  the  chance 
of  Greenwich  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  being  ever  octroied  into 
I  tUcccrtc  and  Is/rdrs  Chiens  is  so  infinitely  small  that  we  never 
trouble  ourselves  to  ask  what  effect  such  an  ofheial  remodelling 
of  our  t(>pography  by  foreigners  would  produce  upon  our  Hritish 
nerves.  Hence,  we  ought  not,  perha})s,  to  marvel  too  much  at 
the  late  tide  of  loose  talk  about  the  “  shadowy  grievances'^  of 
the  ])resent  inhabitants  of  the  older  England  whence  our  fore¬ 
fathers  Sidled  to  found  the  old  Fngland  in  which  we  dwell ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  had  our  country  gentlemen  and  London 
tradesmen  been  onlv  able  to  realise  those  things  at  the  riglit 
tniie,  the  popular  svmpathy  might  have  taktui  (juite  anotli(*r 
turn.  For,  if  the  big  bully  be  the  true  born  JfritaiiPs  just 
abhorrence,  a  simdl  one  is  the  object  of  his  sovereign  contempt. 

Hut  if  English  journalism  has  really  incurri'd  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  holding  out  to  the  Danes  the  prosj)ect  of  English 
aid,  thus  encouraging  that  gallant  people  to  persevere  against 
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8uch  ciionnous  odds,  and  to  ]>rolonj^  their  hopeless  struggle, 
they  themselves  own  that  Karl  Itnssell  distinetly  warned  tlieiii 
not  to  exjK'ct  this  country  to  int(‘rlere,  single-handed,  on  their 
behalf.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  remind  them  that  their  last  chance 
of  a  joint  interference  of  the  Powers,  under  the  Treaty  of  IS  VJ, 
lay  in  a  prom]>t  and  loyal  return  to  the  duties  they  had  under¬ 
taken  when  they  obtained  that  Kuropeaii  guarantee  (such  as  it 
was)  for  the  renewal  of  their  lapsing  lease  of  the  J)u(‘hies. 
J lis  political  })reachments  to  the  late  King  of  Naples,  Jind  the 
Ihnperor  Napoleon’s  homilies  to  the  J\)pe,  were  just  as  effectual, 
'i'ho  everlasting  Non  posaumus,  and  the  ^larch  to  November 
constitutions  were  the  only  re])ly  he  got. 

The  real  mistake  of  English  policy  in  this  interminahlc 
Schleswig-Holstein  affair  was  in  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
m^w  happily  defunct  Treaty,  and  that  blunder  lies  at  the  door 
not  of  Karl  Uussell,  but  of  Jiord  ralmerston.  The  true  historv 
of  that  convention  was  well  summed  up  in  the  course  of  the 
late  debate  by  that  witty  and  shrewd  politician,  Hernal  Osborne. 
“  It  was  compiled  at  St.  retersburg,  printed  at  AVarsaw,  hound 
“  in  Russia  leather,  and  then  sent  to  the  present  First  Alinister 
“  of  the  Crown,  at  that  time  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.” 
Now  what  were  the  principles  of  that  Treaty  ?  AVhy,  upon  its 
face,  it  lK>re  a  Russian  as])ect.  It  undert(X)k  b)  set  aside  the 
heri‘<litary  claims  of  ])rinces  and  tho  rights  of  nations,  and  to 
hand  over  a  large  poj)ulation,  like  so  many  serfs,  to  a  dynasty 
which  was  hateful  to  them.  It  infringed  all  the  rules  whicli 
art*  su])posed  to  make  treaties  valid.  Here  is  \  attel’s  definition 
t>f  a  treaty.  ”  A  treaty  made  for  an  unjust  cause  is  absolutely 
“  void.  No  one  can  engage  himself  to  do  things  which  are 
“  contrary  to  natural  law.”  The  deep-laid  scheme  of  Aluscovite 
diplomacy  was  this  : — under  cover  of  an  arrangement  ostensibly 
made  to  conserve  the  ‘  Balance  of  Power,’  to  draw  the  throne  of 
iK'ninark  and  the  Duchies  within  two,  instead  of  some  twentv, 
ri'inoves  trom  the  Czar.  Since  in  the  natural  course  of  law,  the 
Danish  title  to  Schleswig-Holstein  would  lapse  on  the  demise 
of  the  late  King  Fre<lerick  \  111.,  the  Danes  were  induced  to 
vest  the  succession  to  their  crown  in  Russia’s  candidate  for  the 
possession  of  the  Duchies.  The  Augustenburgs,  whose*  claim 
was  very  strong  in  point  ot  law,  but  whose  recognition  would 
have  practically  extinguished  Russia’s  hopes  of  one  day  be¬ 
coming  absolute  mistress  ot  the  Raltic,  were,  by  all  means,  to 
Ik*  gt>t  rid  ot,  on  the  pretext  of  their  imjdication  in  the  rising 
ot  184S ;  and  the  lucky  tilucksberg,  who  now  reigns  as 
Christian  IX.,  backtMl  by  his  im])erial  kinsman,  got  his  slender 
title  to  a  part  ot  the  late  king’s  dominions  exchanged  for  a 
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European  <>narantoo  of  the  whole.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  tenor 
of  the  lioiulon  aiul  Warsaw  rrot(K*ols,  to  wliich  Lord  raliuer- 
8ton’s  assent  was  obtained  in  1850-51,  and  whose  ])rovisions 
were  afterwards  euilxKlied  in  tlie  Treaty  of  185‘J.  AVe  hesitate 
to  believe  that,  as  Bernal  Osborne  insinuated,  it  was  under  the 
pressure  of  the  ministerial  crisis  in  the  miserable  Don  Pacitico 
ati'air,  and  the  threat  of  the  liussian  ambassador  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  French,  by  demanding  his  passports,  that  liord 
ralmerston  was  induced  to  sign  these  j)rotocols.  But  the  co¬ 
incidence,  in  point  of  time,  is  singular,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  the  Premier  Inis  not  wept  much  over  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  treaty.  At  any  rate,  every  other  Knglishman  may 
well  feel  grateful  to  the  Emperor  of  the  F rench  for  saving  us 
from  plunging  into  a  fratricidal  war  with  the  Germans  to 
uphold  such  an  instrument. 

Ihit  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Russia  herself  decline  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  her  own  treaty ;  nay,  why  did  she  hinder 


8weden  from  doing  so  by  that  significant  massing  of  her  troops 
in  Finland  at  the  critical  instant  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  with 


respect  to  the  Danish  succession,  she  has  already  got  all  she 
wanted,  as  the  Danes  and  Europe  may  one  day  find  to  their 
cost.  Her  menace  to  Sweden,  even  at  the  time  when  she  had 


Poland  on  her  hands,  is  easily  explained  by  her  instinctive 
dread  of  Scandinavian  unity.  And  as  to  her  ostentatious  sur¬ 
render  of  her  own  pretended  claims  to  the  Duchies,  in  favour 
of  her  ( )ldenburg  profe(jt'y  we  must,  perha])s,  wait  for  further 
developments  before  its  full  meaning  shall  become  apparent. 
The  Vienna  Peace  has  by  no  means  settled  that  ipiestion  ;  and 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  seizure  of  Rendsburg,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  AI.  von  Beust’s  rejdy  to  that  higli-handed  act 
of  Prussia,  in  the  occupation  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  other,  is 
only  a  foreshadowing:  of  the  real  tussle  yet  to  come  betwiMui 
tiermany  herself,  and  the  two  great  Powers,  who  are  rival 
aspirants  for  the  hegemony  of  the  (confederation.  Already  the 
minor  German  powers  have  taken  care  to  remind  Prussia  and 
Austria  that  Denmark  could  not  cede  rights  to  the  Duchies 
which  she  did  not  herself  possess,  and  that  the  Federal  Ex(‘cu- 
tion  is,  therefore,  still  in  full  legal  force.  Hence,  numerous 
chances  are  still  on  the  cards  for  Russia  before  this  J((rtt(h/re  v. 
Jnrudycr  (diancery  suit  of  international  law  is  likely  to  end. 
Meanwhile,  with  palpitating  Poland  still  so  unsettled  and 
feverish,  she  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
disturb  her  sister  eagles  in  their  fresh  rejiast. 

AVe  are  thus  again  reminded  of  the  famous  despatches  n*- 
cently  published  in  the  Morning  Pouf,  and  of  the  Ne\v  Holy 
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Alliance,  uIIoj^chI  to  be  already  formed,  or  in  course  of  forma¬ 
tion,  lH'twe<'n  the  Three  Partitioning  Powers.  Tlie  |)rin(  i])al 
dfKMiinents  of  the  series,  which  are  taken  as  forebodinjj^  a  second 
KiirojKuin  Triumvirate,  are  a  report  from  the  Prussian  am¬ 
bassador  at  Vienna  to  M.  de  Pismarck,  and  a  communication 
from  M.  de  Pisinarck  to  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris.  Tlic 
former  is  as  follows  : — 

**  The  Baron  de  ITerther  to  M.  de  Bismarck. 

“  Vienna,  June  13,  18()1. 

“  Monsieur  Ic  President  du  Conseil — I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
to  your  excellency  that  1  liad,  previous  to  the  departure  of  tlaar 
Majesties  for  Kissinj^en,  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  lonj;  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Count  de  Keehber".  1  hasten  to  f'ive  you  an  account 
of  it  .Acting  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  wliieh  your  (‘xccllimcv 
j::jive  me  in  the  last  dispatch  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  addnss 
to  me,  I  have  ])rotited  by  the  opportunity  which  ])resents  itself,  in  order 
to  souml  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  re‘;ardin»;  the 
object  of  the  interview  at  Kissiuj^en  with  the  Emperor  AlexandiT. 

“  His  Majesty  told  me  he  wouhl  he  happy  to  see  the  most  intimate 
ami  cordial  agreement  established  both  between  himself  and  tin*  Czar, 
and  between  the  three  Governments,  which  ap;reement  is,  in  the  i)rescnt 
state  of  things,  so  necessary  for  the  three  Powers.  His  Majesty  spoke 
to  me  as  follows : 

“  ‘  1  am  (piite  ready  to  adhere  to  every  combination  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  ensure  the  ]H*ace  of  Europe,  and  to  guarantee  tlie  reciprocal 
interests  of  the  three  countries.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  explain 
myself  to  the  Emperor  of  llussia,  and  to  my  lioyal  ally,  your  august 
sovereign.* 

“  M.  de  Hechberg  entered  into  more  ample  explanations  with  me. 
He  asked  me,  in  the  lirst  jdaee,  whether  the  Goverinnent  of  the  King 
hud  already  come  to  any  dettTinination  with  regard  to  the  Russian 
proposal,  .\ecording  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  .Vlfairs,  the  proposal 
is  of  too  iiiueh  importance  to  he  d(‘cided  upon  immediatidy.  His 
excellency  n'cognises  almost  as  much  as  Russia  the  necessity,  in  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Europe,  of  an  intimate  mutual  understanding 
between  the  three  Powers;  but  would  not  such  an  understanding  at 
this  moim  nt  ])roduoe  an  intimate  rapprochement  between  France  and 
England,  and  is  it  not  at  this  time,  above  all  things,  the  interest  of  the 
two  great  German  l^owers,  and  of  (lermany,  to  avoid  this  eventuality  ? 

“  What  is  the  present  object  of  Russia?  That  the  three  partitioning 
Powt‘rs  of  Poland  may  reciprocally  guarantee  to  each  other  their  Polish 
provinces.  Hut,  his  excellency  went  on  to  say,  is  this  at  the  j)resenL 
moment  a  matter  of  urgent  importance?  The  insurrection  may  now 
Ik*  regarded  us  completely  crushed,  and  foreign  intervention  as  set  aside. 
It  is  true  that  eventualities  may  present  themselves  which  would  revive 
the  Polish  (piestion,  hut  for  the  present  it  no  longer  exists. 

“  MortH)ver,  continued  M.  de  Rechberg,  although  the  interests  ot 
Austria  art'  not  oppos^ii  to  an  intimate  alliance  with  Russia,  we  could 
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oiilv  adhere  to  the  Kussian  proposal  on  certain  conditions.  It  will  ho 
nm*ssarv  that  Hnssia  should  declare,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  that 
she  will  give  her  material  assistance  to  rrussia  and  Austria,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  Western  Powers  for  the  affairs  of  the  Duchies. 
And,  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view',  certain  guarantees  would  he 
necessarv,  which  the  ^linister  bidieves  it  unnecessary  to  mention.  In 
a  word,  the  ImptTial  Government  is  far  from  repelling  the  Pussian 
proposal,  hut  it  desires  to  act  with  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  in  view’, 
and  after  having  received  the  assurances  it  thinks  necessary. 

“Such,  Monsieur  le  President  du  Conseil,  is  the  summary  of  my 
conversation  with  M.  de  llechherg,  who,  as  your  excellency  is  already 
informed,  is  to  accompany  their  Majesties  to-niorrow^  to  Kissingen. 

(Signed)  “  Wkrtiier.” 

The  picture  of  Austrians  coyness  and  reluctance  to  entertain 
the  Russian  proposal,  at  hast  unfit  she  shall  hare  (jot  her  jn'iee, 
is  very  edifyino^.  It  is  the  more  amusing^  if,  as  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  the  whole  scheme  ori<^inated  with  herself.  What  if  it 
was  she  who  conjured  up  the  late  Polish  troubles  in  order  to 
intimidate  her  truant  lover  in  the  North  into  a  return  to  lu'r 
impure  embraces?  The  other  despatch  is  not  less  piquant. 
Here  it  is  :  — 

Jf.  dr  liismarck  to  the  Count  de  Golfz,  at  Paris. 

“  Jterliny  June  1 5,  1864. 

“  Monsier  le  Comic — In  the  last  confidential  communication  w'hich 
1  had  the  honour  to  addr(*ss  to  your  exccdlcncy  I  w'as  enabled  to  inform 
you  of  the  various  important  proposals  w  hich  have  been  made  to  us  by 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  (piestion  of  the  Duchies,  and  tlie 
other  pending  Kuropean  (piestions;  and  1  hasten.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
to  inform  your  excellency  of  the  proposals  wliieh  have  just  been  madti 
to  his  Majesty  the  King,  our  august  sovendgu,  by  the  Kmp(*n>r  Alex¬ 
ander  in  jierson,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  which  the  luqjciial  family  of 
Russia  has  just  made  to  our  august  Royal  family. 

“  Vour  Excellency  is  already’  aware  of  the  attitude  w’hich  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg  has  just  adopted  in  the  (piestion  of  tlie  Duchies,  ami 
whieh  is  so  favourable  to  us  in  every  point  of  view.  The  renunciation 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  his  ulterior  rights  to  the  Duchies  in 
favour  of  tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  is  an  evident  proof  of  the 
amicable  and  favourable  disposition  of  the  Court  of  Russia  tow’ards 
Germany  ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  now'  again  given  to  our 
august  sovereign  the  most  formal  assurance  that  his  efficacious  and  loyal 
concurrence  is  secured  to  us  in  this  question.  The  view  s  of  the  sovereign 
of  Russia  ditfer  from  ours  only  on  the  question  of  the  succes.'iion. 
His  Majesty  agrees  entirely  in  our  mode  of  thinking  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  new  State,  only  he  believes  that  it  would  be  our  common  interest 
to  place  it  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg. 

^ our  excellency  knows  my  personal  opinion  on  this  subject;  but,  in 
consecpnuice  of  the  lively  sympathy  of  our  august  Royal  family  for  the 
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family  of  Aiif^ustoiiburp;,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  this  combiiialioii 
can  prevail. 

“The  important  point  is,  that  in  all  these  eventualities,  the  moml, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  material  concurrence  of  Russia  is  secured  to  our 
policy  in  this  question.  Russia  only  asks  for  a  guarantee  against  a 
Scandinavian  union,  and  I  think.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  it  would  even 
be  our  interest  to  combat  {Scandinavian  tendencies. 

“  As  regards  the  other  pending  questions,  the  Kmperor  Alexander  and 
IVince  GortchakolF  have  explained  tbeinsidves  on  the  subject  in  the 
clearest  and  most  precise  manner.  The  sovereign  of  Russia  insisted,  above 
all,  on  the  necessity  of  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  three  Rowers 
of  the  North  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  Europe.  As  all  treaties 
an‘,  so  to  say,  regarded  as  null,  would  it  not  be  advantjigeous  for  the 
gri*at  Rowers,  whose  interests  are  in  many  resj)ects  identical,  to  form  a 
league  against  certain  tendencies  and  pretensions ;  would  it  not  he 
necessary  to  j)ut  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the  Polish  agitations,  and  to 
efface,  once  for  all,  the  Polish  question  from  the  list  of  European  ques¬ 
tions  ?  According  to  the  view  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  would  he 
the  interest  of  the  three  partitioning  Powers  to  declare  that  they  regard 
the  affairs  of  Poland  us  a  matter  exclusively  internal,  and  thus  lake 
away  every  pretext  for  a  foreign  intervention. 

“  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  clearly  made  our  august 
sovendgn  understand,  as  also  has  Prince  (lortchakoff,  as  regards  myself, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  from  every  point  of  view  to  sign  a  treaty  or  con¬ 
vention  between  tlie  three  Powers,  which  should  be  based  on  the  reciprocal 
guarantee  of  the  territory  of  each  Power.  Such  is  in  effect  the  ])roposal 
made  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  our  august  King,  the  importance  of 
which  will  certainly  not  escape  your  Excellency.  Althougli  we  agree 
in  many  points  in  the  views  of  the  Czar,  we  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at 
any  decision,  but  the  bases  which  1  have  just  indicated  to  your  Excel¬ 
lency  will  be  the  preliminaries  of  the  future  negotiations  on  this 
subject. 

“  The  views  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  in  this  matter  are  indicate  d 
in  the  confidential  communication  which  I  have  just  received  from  the 
Raron  de  Werther,  and  which  your  Excellency  will  find  annexed. 

“  In  every  case  1  beg  of  you.  M.  le  Comte,  to  give  mo  early  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  impression  which  has  been  made  by  the  interview  of  the 
three  sovereigns  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries. 

(Signed)  “  Rismauck.” 

It  will  Ih>  seen  that,  if  the  correspondence  be  genuine, 
Russia’s  revent  veering  round  towards  the  great  German 
|H>wers  in  the  Danish  question  is  closely  connected  with  the 
projiH't  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  between  the  three 
courts.  Slie  engages  to  secure  them  from  molestation  in  the 
dis|)osal  of  their  prey  if  they  will  fall  in  with  her  plan  for  a 
mutual  guarantcH.'  all  round.  AVhether  the  despatches  be  really 
authentic  or  not,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  so  easy  to 
divide.  The  story  runs,  that  the  secret  was  sold  by  an  official 
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in  the  Prussian  Foreign  Office,  and  wo  all  know  that  Prussian 
bureaucratic  virtue  is  not  above  temptation.  The  culprit, 
however,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  come  into  open  court  with 
his  proofs;  hence,  the  denial  of  the  governments  implicated 
was  perfectly  safe,  and,  since  they  were  hardly  ripe  as  yet  for 
the  avowal  of  their  designs,  it  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
simply  a  matter  of  course.  ^loreover,  the  denial  is  not  un- 
qualilied  ;  it  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  correspondence.  The 
displacement  of  a  date  in  one  of  the  despatches,  to  which  Fiurl 
Russell  referred  as  a  reason  for  liis  scepticism,  in  his  reply  to 
the  interpellation  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Itedclitfe  in  the  J  louse 
of  Lords  on  the  22nd  of  July,  do('s  not  stand  for  much;  it 
may  be  merely  a  copyist’s  error ;  nor  will  the  slight  passing 
reference  in  M.  de  Bismarck’s  despatch  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  hetween  himself  and  his  sovereign  as  to  the  succession 
to  the  Duchies,  appear  to  most  men  so  monstrously  improbable  as 
it  did  to  the  horror-struck  mind  of  our  exemplarily  constitutional 
Foreign  Secretary.  On  the  other  hand,  Earl  llussell  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  own  to  at  least  a  general  resemblance  between  the  tenor 
of  a  despatch  by  Prince  Gortchakoffi,  said  in  the  Mondiuf  Pod 
correspondence  to  have  been  shown  to  Ijord  Napier,  and  that  was 
actually  communicated  to  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  But 
wliat  is  still  more  serious,  in  spite  of  his  dubiety  as  to  tlie 
authenticity  of  the  desj)atches  in  (piestion,  Earl  llussell  admitted 
the  suhstantial  truth  of  its  startling  disclosures. 

“  lie  had  to  state  that  there  had  been  transactions  which  did 
“  give  a  certain  semblance  of  trutli  to  the  substance  of  these* 
“  documents.  It  was  well  known  that,  on  the  part  of  tin* 
“  governments  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  there  was  a  very 
“  extreme  apprehension  of  what  was  called  tlie  party  of  revolu- 
“  tion ;  and  that  those  powers  were  constantly  expressing  tlieir 
“  desire  that  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe  might  unite  to  resist 
“  tlie  aggressions  of  that  party.  Language  of  that  kind  cer- 
“  tainly  accorded  with  the  representations  made  in  these  docu- 
“  ments.”  This  reply  of  our  Foreign  Secretary  was  littlo 
calculated  to  allay  the  misgivings  of  the  veteran  diplomatist  to 
whom  it  w^as  more  immediately  addressed.  So  far  from  it,  it 
18  a  weighty  confirmation  of  the  well-jiondered  opinion  expressiHl 
by  Lord  Stratford  de  lledcliffe — no  novice  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  courts  concerned — to  the  effect  that  “  some  portion  of  tlie 
“  correspondence  was  proved  by  facts  to  be  substantially  gon- 
“  uine,”  and  that,  ‘‘on  a  priori  grounds,  IcKiking  at  the  polic^y 
“  of  these  governments,  and  the  interests  tlu'y  liad  at  stake, 
“  there  was  every  jn'ohafnlity  X\\\xi  such  an  alliance  as  that  whicli 
“  was  rumoured  was  really  in  contemplation,  whether  it  had 
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**  or  had  not  l)eon  finally  comj)letod/’  His  lordship  added,  “  it 
“  was  iiinx)Ssil)le  to  deny  that  such  an  alliance  eonstitirtc'd  a 
“  danj^er  to  Europe,  havin<^  rej^rd  to  their  power  and  the 
“  position  they  oceuj)ic'd.  It  fbrnied  a  provocation  to  popular 
‘‘  reaction  of  the  luost  formidable  kind.  Was  it  to  be  believofl, 
“  that  if  all  the  instruments  of  armed  despotism  were  broir<i;]it 
“  into  play  to  suppress  freedcim,  this  could  be  done  Avithout 
“  leadinji:  to  a  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part,  not  only  of 
“  those  ])eoples  who  were  seeking  to  o^ain  their  libert;\%  but  on 
the  part  also  of  constitutional  ^governments  ?  **  The  blood  of 
Georj^e 'Canning  boils  in  the  veins  of  the  representative  of  his 
naiiK'  at  the  re-apparition  of  the  python  deemed  to  have  been 
fatal ly  transfixed  by  that  son  of  lifjlit. 

To  conclude  a  somewhat  discursive  article.  The  international 
situation  and  the  a  jmferiori  evidence  certainly  alike  point  to 
the  conclusion,  drawn  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedclilfe,  that  this 
New  Holy  Alliance  is  an  inchoate  fact,  and  that  Europe*  is 
rt'ally  threatened  with  a  second,  (piite  other  than  republican, 
Ib'ign  of  Terror.  As  Ave  have  hinted  above,  Austria  is  pro¬ 
bably  at  the  bottom  of  this  leAnathan  intrigue,  although  she 
has  cleverly  contrived  to  ]>ush  Kussia  into  the  foreground,  and 
to  force  the  (^zar  into  making  the  first  adAances.  With  not 
only  Eoland,  but  Hungary,  llohemia,  Croatia  and  Venetia,  all  in 
a  state  of  chronic  and  unappeasable  disaffection,  and  Avith 
Ciortchakoff  ever  jdotting  to  recpiite  her  for  her  great  act  of 
ingratitude  during  the  Crimean  AAar,  her  case  AA’asfast  becoming 
<lesp(*rate.  Her  rupture  Avith  Uussia  had  already  cost  Ikt  Lom¬ 
bardy,  h(‘r  riclu'st  province,  and  her  practical  omnipotencein  Italy; 
for  no  one  Avill  lu'lieve  that,  Avitli  the  entente  eordiale  betAveiii 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  intact,  Napoleon  AVouldeAer  have  A(‘n- 
tvired  upon  his  Italian  AA’ar  of  liberation.  Why,  he  dropj)ed  it  like 
hot  iron  in  the  very  midst  of  his  triumphs,  as  soon  as  there  AA'ns 
a  prosj)ect  of  even  Prussia’s  coming  to  the  help  of  her  hardly 
bestead  sister,  and  he  hastily  huddled  up  the  miserable  IVace 
of  Villafranca.  Prussia’s  price,  hoAvever,  for  her  aid,  in 
the  hegemony  of  Gcnnany,  Austria  cannot  afford  to  pay.  If 
Austria,  therefore,  AA’as  to  be  saA’ed,  she  must' bring  Russia  back 
from  her  Wanderings,  and  teach  the  Polar  bear,' if  necessarv,  hv 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  to  dance  to  her  fiddling. 
Her  game  aa’us  AAcdl  nigh  lost,  but  'she  had  still  a  trump' card’ to 
play,  and  she  has  jdaycnl  it.  Like  many  a  man  with' bankruptcy 
staring  him  in  the  face,  shehasinade  capital  out  of  her  diflicultics. 
Poland  was  one  of  her  own  embarrassments,  not  her  chief  indeed, 
but  she  shan'd  it  Avith  l)oth  the  northern  courts,  and  she  has 
made  them  feel  that  they  must  sink,  or  sAvim  \A'ith  her.  She 
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seizinl  (if  slie  (lid  not  make)  her  op})ortunity  in  the  formidable 
Tolisli  movement,  whieli,  however,  very  nearly  eseajK'd  from  her 
control.  She  gave  the  Poles  Galicia  as  a  base  of  opei-atioiis,  and 
worked  the  Cracow  telegraph  in  their  interest,  and  she  hypoeri- 
ticallv  joined  in  the  diplomatic  demonstration  of  the  Western 
Powers,  if,  indeed,  she  was  not  herself  the  first  to  propose  it. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  proclaimed  in 
their  manifestoes  that,  on  no  account,  was  Austrian  Poland  to 
be  disturbed.  They  have  found  out,  by  this  time,  how  dearly 
tlu'y  have  paid  for  the  immoral  bargain  by  which  they  thus 
playcnl  into  her  hands.  As  for  her,  she  has,  for  this  time  at 
hnist,  gained  her  point.  She  has  made  her  sisters  in  sin  aware 
that  slie  knows  where  their  vitals  are,  and  has  brought  even  the 
Czar  to  his  senses  by  making  him  feel  the  cold  knife  at  his  heart. 
For  the  first  time  since  1848,  she  begins  to  breathe  freely  again; 
for  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  her  own  Hetternich  so  eagerly 
snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  Swiss  Johanna  Southcote  and 
her  Imperial  Political  Shiloh,  that  he  might  mould  it  into  the 
Gospel  ofAbsolution,  is  once  more  upon  its  legs. 

How  the  peril  may  best  be  met,  must  be  left  to  be  considered 
in  a  future  article,  ^leanwhile,  our  enemies  themselves  being 
judges,  the  best  antidote  to  the  ])oison  is  a  cordial  understanding 
between  this  country  and  Prance.  This  the  liberal  press 
throughout  Europe  has  already  instinctively  ])erceived.  If, 
however,  the  Western  Powers  arc  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for 
the  oppressed  powers  and  mitionalities,  and  to  publish,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  all  ronnd,  th(‘y 
must  not  shrink  from  bc'arding  the  Alliance  by  a  free  develop- 
menl  of  their  own  pcditical  institutions.  Surely,  then,  the  tinu' 
has  gone  by  for  snubbing  reform  here,  and  for  such  political 
prosecutions  as  have  recent Iv  scaiidali/x'd  Prance. 
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